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a. op T!1W <)UTTrtTA<'KA OOl^LliKTRD BY PrOP. L\ V. IIaRTT 

ON 'rrn<3 t‘OAST oxi* Brazil tn 1807. Bv Stdnky I. Smith. 


Road, May lOlli, 18G9. 


In the first voluBio ol:‘ tlieso Tninsaollonw, Prof. Vcrrill has noticed 
the IhidisitJi of the collection made by Prof Ilsxrtt upon tlio coast of 
Brazil durimij the summer of 1807, and the Crust a(*ea of the same col- 
lection, having been Hubiuitted tome for examination, was found to 
contain so many sj)ecies now to the Brazilian fauna that the publica- 
tion of the following list soomed desirable. 

The collection, although quite small in number of specimenB and 
repn‘sen(.ing only the higher groups oi* tlio class, is interesting from 
the largo jiroporliou which it contains of species heretofore known 
only from the West Indies or Flovdia, This is, perhaps, due chiefly 
to the fact that most of the collections brought from Brazil have been 
made ati Bio de Janeiro where there are no coral reels, while Prof. 
llartCs <*olh‘<‘tion was made princii)ally on the rocky and iH^ef-bearing 
parts of the eoast. 

BRAOHYURA. 

Milnxa bioorntita sthnvsou. 

Pha bUvnmhv haln^illc, Wnc»yvlon(Mic tomo x, p, Idl KUwimls). 

Pirirtra httuo'm Mdvvards, Hisloirc imliundUMlorf Oniwliaeos, lomo i, i>. Blt'I, IKIM. 

Pfm fu'ciinitt t)n j,lu' <\ir('m<dt)ah'ul of Iho llnitt'd Suites, Pro- 

coediusH Auiomta lUl MiMdinj?, p. 170, 1850. 

Hmushuwi, (Jruhtacds uouvonux <I<‘h AtiLUIoh <jt <Iit Moxique, p. 12, 
pi. 1, Hk. I85H. 

MUnt*a bfrttrnutu HUnipHoa, Notoa on N(»rl»ii Aiuericaa 0ruhlucH».», AnunlH hyiHumi 
Nat Hist, Now York, val. Vil, p. I HO, IHCO. 

iV single specimen collected at the Heels of the Abrolhos does not 
difier from Bornnida, Florida and Aspinwall specimens. 

Mithraculus corouatus 

Cftnrer coromUuH m^rbst, N*aturijfOHrhi<*1it<^ d(»r Kruhhoa uml Krobso, Band i, p. 184, 
Tab. 1 1, Ok. 1782, and (htnavr <1oryph‘^ Ikual ill, zwoytoH I loft, p. 8, 1801. 

AUthramlvH earmiius (purs) Whito?, List of Orusi. iu tlxo BritiaU Mxwoatn,p. 7, 1847. 

Tjbans. OoNNiiJorKarT Aoao., Voii. 11. 3 Jur*r, 1869, 
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Mitlwa^oulv^ coroiMitViS Ainoriean Journnl Sd., 2(1 scrioa, vol. xxi.v, 1800^^ 

p. 132 j Annals Lyc. Nat Hist, New York, vol. vii, p. ISO, 1800. 

Two females of this species were collected by Prof, linrit nt the 
Koefs of the Abrolhoa. They do not differ perceptibly from Aspiii- 
wall specimens. 

The two specimens give the following mcjiHiireinent : — 

Length of campax, Breadth of carapax. It'S”**” liatu*, I ; I '.’it 

it it it iiy.2 ♦* 23-4 ** 

The (iilferences pointed out by Stimpson at once distinguish this 
species from M. sanlptm^ but White cites the ligurcs of both sp<‘cii*H 
xmAQY Mltlira^lus coronatiiB^ so thHt it is not ijossible, without 
an examination of his specimens, to tell which species he hud in vimv. 


Mithrax hispidus Bdwards. 

Ganc&r hispidus Herbst, op. clt, Band i, p. 247, Tub. 18, Hg. 100, 1782. 

Mthraa hispidus Edwards, Magasin do 2^oi)logio, 2^' annac, 1H32 ; llistorio uatumllo 
dos Crust, tome i, p. 322, I834j Be Kay, 55oologyof Now Ym*lc, Onist, p. 4, 184 -1 ; 
Oibbos, loo. cit, p. 172} Btimpson, American Journal Hd,, 2il scrubs, vol, xxlx, 
1860, p. 132} Annals Lyc. Nat. Hist, New York, vol vii, p. 180, 18(10. 


Several specimens oolleotcd at the Hoofs of the Abrollios agree well 
with Edwards’ and Stimpson’s descriptions of tills species, The eura- 
pax is wholly naked above, the elovations anteriorly rare smooth and 
polished, and there are no spines or prominent tubercles on the median 
regions. There are two small tubercles just at the base of the frontal 
teeth, and two more just behind these on the anterior lobes of the 
gastric region ; there are also trkJOs of two tubercles on otudi of the 
antero-lateral gastric lobes, and several small tuborculiformelevatifum 
on the hepatic aiid branchial regions near the antero-laternl murgin. 
The external angle of the orbit forms an obtuse tooth not projecting 
so far forward as the external lobe of the inferior margin ; the suc- 
ceeding tooth of the autero-latcrul margin (the ^eoond nonfiul) i«(juile 
small and obtuse, but the three remaining teeth an^ sphiifonu, Hh'nd<*r 
and curved forward; in addition, there is a very simUl tooth just be- 
hind the posterior spine of the anterolateral murgliu 
Several specimens give the following lueasurenumtH;-— 


Sox. Lciudih of carftpax. 

Mala lfi-6»w 

** 18-8 

Female. 13*4 

16*4 


of <»ftrttpax 

IttcliwUnKHplawu. Untlo. 

I8*0mm liPlQ 

ii'l ' 1 { 1-80 

XB-4 1 ! MB 

18*0 1 : l-H 
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Xantho denticulata White. 

Xmtho danttoulata Wliite, List of Omst. in the British Museum, p. IT (no descanp. 
tion), 18iT ; Annals and Maj^. Nat. Hist, 2d series, vol. ii, p. 285 (JC. denUouMus)^ 
1848 (non Stimpson) ; Smitli, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. xii, p. 2T4, 1869. 

A siniyle speoimon oollocteci at the Reefs of the Abrolhos does not 
differ from specimens from Bermuda and Aspinwall. 

It seenies to be an uncommon species as it is not mentioned by Bana, 
Gibben, or Stimpson, and I have only seen a single one from each of 
the localities mentioned. 

Chlorodius Floridanus Giibbes. 

Gibbes, loc. oit, p. 1T6, 1850; Stimpson, Annals Lye. Nat 
Hist, New York, vol, vii, p. 209. 

Several specimens, not differing perceptibly from those from Florida 
and Aspinwall, were collected at the Beefs of the Abrolhos. 

I'hree specimens give the following measurements : — 

Sox. JUngtb of owapuE. Breadth of oarapax. Batlo. 

Mala 20-8'»“ 33*8““ 1 : 1-62 

Female. 15*0 23*8 1 : 1-63 

« 18-4 29*4 1 ; 1*60 

PanopetlS jpolitus Smitai, loc. dt, p. 282, 1869. 

Plate I, figure 4. 

This species is allied to P, tramver^vs Stimpson, and resembles 
somewhat the crenatiis of Edwards and Lucas. 

The carapax is entirely naked above, broad, moderately convex in 
two directions, slightly granulous and uneven on the front and along 
the antero-lateral border, but smooth and highly polished on the median 
regions and postciiorly. The regions are slightly but distinctly indi, 
cato<l* The gastric region is surrounded by a well marked sulcus, but 
its lobes are not disMi^ly indicated except tlie anterior extremity of 
the median, Which IfWleuder and acutely pointed ; the frontal lobes 
are indicated by slight prominences. The hepatic region is not divided, 
but there are one or two slight plications on its anterior part parallel 
to the antero-lateral margin. The cervical suture is distinct in its 
outer portion but is not indicated near the gastric region. The median 
and posterior lobes of the branchial region are separated by a distinct 
depression. The front is strongly deflexed, the edge somewhat bev- 
eled from above and four-lobod ; the median lobes are very broad, 
project prominently and are separated by a sharp notch; the lateral 
lobes project as small narrow teeth. The antero-lateral margin is di- 
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Tided Iby small notches into four lobes, the first of Ti^hich is composed 
of the angle of the orbit coalesced witli the scc<uul normal tooth ; tlic 
larst lobe is broad, its edge slightly concave and projecting a little at 
the angle of the orbit; the second and third lobes are hn Kid and Irnn- 
cate; the fourth lobe is small and obtuse and forms tlie lateral ungh^ 
of the carapax. From each of tlio notches slight sulci extend a little 
way back upon the carapax. 

Beneath, the edge of the front is thin, projects oblicpiely downwanl 
and is not expanded in fi'ont of tlio antennulie. The epistonie is smooth, 
and its labial border has a prominent median lobe and a sliglit iitcision 
each side. The external maxillipeds are smooth ; the menis is <|uadri- 
lateral, its outer edge not projecting, and the antcro-extAUUor angle 
rounded. The inferior margin of the orbit is divided into two lobes 
by a broad and shallow sinus; the inner lobe forming a prominent 
tooth which projects as flxr forward as the lateral lohc of the front, and 
the outer lobe broad and slightly prominent. Tlie extenuil hiatus of 
the orbit is rather broad and shallow. The sub-orbital and siib4iop?i- 
tic regions are quite granulous. The tubercle beneath the anterior IoIkj 
of the antero-lateral margin is depressed, forming only a slight, graiiu- 
lous prominence. The sub^branchial region is somewhat hairy. ^'iK• 
female abdomen is broadly ovate, the greatest breadth being at the 
fourth segment. 

The ohelipeds are slightly unequal, the carpi and hands smooth and 
evenly rounded above and on the outside. T’he hands are stout, the 
fingers obscurely marked with longitudinal impressed lines, and irreg- 
ularly toothed within, and in the dactylus of the larger hand thoro is 
: a prominent cylindrical tooth at the base. The ambulatory legs an* 
smooth and nearly. naked except a dose pubescenoe upon the dactyli, 
penultimate segments, and slightly on the carpi. 

In.an alcoholic specimen the color is light brown nbovo, tingiul yitli 
bluish purple on the anterior part of the carapax , and tho upper side 
of the. ohelipeds. The fingers arc black, lightbr at the tips, and <,|je 
black not spreading upon the palm. 

Length of carapax in the single femalo specimen, ; ’br<*«.dth, 

SSl-4 : ratio of length to breadth, I : l'^65. 

Collected at the Reefs of tho Abrolhos. 

The P, Stimpson (Annals Lyo, Nat. Hist., New York, 

Tol. vii, p. 210, 1860) of the west coast of Central America, diftbrs 
jfrom this species in having the carapax much less distinctly areolatod, 
more regularly oval in outline and smoother and more evenly convex 
abova The front also projects much less prominently ; the antero lat- 
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ernl margin is smooth and even and the lobes separated by very slight 
incisions, and the edge of the first lobe is slightly convex and does not 
project at the angle of the orbit ; there is no noticeable depression be- 
tween the median and posterior lobes of the branchial region ; the in- 
ferior margin of the orbit is divided by a very slight sinus, and the 
inner lobe, is not at all prominent ; and .finally, the extenial maxilli- 
peds are slightly granulated. The color of alcoholic specimens is quite 
, different, being dark slate-brown on the upper side of the carapax and 
chelipeds. 

The P. crenatm of Edwards and Lucas is a much smoother species 
than the polUiis^ the regions being scarcely at all defined and the car- 
apax almost perfectly smooth along the front and antero-lateral bor- 
der. The front is not deflexed, its edge is nearly straight, and beneath 
it is expanded horizontally in front of the a'ntennulce ; the sub-orbital 
and sub-hepatic regions are quite smooth, and there is no tubercle be- 
neath the first lobe of the antero-lateral margin ; and finally, the an- 
tero-exterior angle of the merus of the external maxillipeds projects 
laterally somewhat beyond the lateral margin and is broadly rounded.* 

PaiXOpeuS Harttii Smith, loc. cit, p. SSO, 1869. 

Plate 1 , figure 5, 

The carapax is clothed with scattered hairs along the borders, is 
broadest at the penultimate teeth of the anterolateral margins, con 
vox anteriorly but flattened behind, and coarsely granulous on the 
front and aloiig the lateral borders, but nearly smooth on the median 
and posterior regions. The gastric I’egion is surrounded by a very 
deep sulcus, which is particularly marked posteriorly next the cardiac 
and the posterior part of the branchial region ; its median lobe is sep- 
uriitod from the antero-lateral lobes by a slight but distinct sulcus ; 
and the anterior lobes are prominent and marked anteriorly by a sharp 
plication* The hepatic i*egion is prominent, somewhat projecting and 
bears a transverse, granulous ridge. The cervical siftm^e is very 
marked and extends as a broad depression quite to the gastric regiom 
The median and posterior lobes of the branchial region are separated 
by a slight depression. The firont is very much deflexed and the edge 

^ The flj^vuo of the facial region of this species given in the Vbyatge dans 
Mvrldiomle (pL 8, fig. 1 improperly represents the external maxillipeds with this an- 
gle truncate and not at all produced laterally. . 
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thin and four lobed ; the median lobes are very much the largest, are 
evenly rounded, and a little more prominent than the lateral, whicli 
project as small obtusely triangular teeth. The superior margin of 
the orbit is broken by two incisions leaving the niargiii hetweeii them 
projecting as a slight, rounded lobe. The post-orbital tootli is short 
and slender, and is separated from the second tooth of the anteni- 
lateral margin hy a broad sinus which l)reaks the margin (*omphiii*ly. 
The remaining teeth of the antcro-lateral margin are triangular in form, 
much thickened vertically, ami separated by quite broad sinuses, and 
the posterior two on each side arc very sknwler and of nearly equal 
prominence. 

Beneath, tlic edge of the front is thin and projects sharply down- 
ward. The epistome is smooth and its labial border has a small lobe 
in the middle, a slight notcli each side and another at each angle of 
the buccal area. The external maxillipeds are smooth exccfit the mo- 
ruB, which is slightly granulated and also fias the antem-exterior angle 
very slightly produced laterally and not at all rounded. I'lic* inlerior 
margin of the orbit is protninent a!id divided into two lobes by a deei> 
and narrow sinus ; the inner lobe Ibrms a stout tooth whicit projects 
as fer forward as the inner angle of the superior margin ; tlio outer 
lobe is broad and its exterior angle projects slightly in advance of the 
pOBirorbital tooth. The external hiatus of the orbit is a deep trian- 
, gular notolu In one spoeimen, however, it is wholly closed on one 
side, possibly from some accident. The sub-orbital ami sub-hopatic 
regions are quite coarsely granulous. The tubercle of the sub-hepatic 
region forms a slight granulous prominenc}© just beneath the post-or- 
bital tooth. The sul)-brauohial region is pubescent uml slightly gran- 
ulbuB. In the male, the stonium is smooth aiul the abdt)mon quite 
narrow, being narrowest at tlte pentiltimato segitumt, and tlie terminal 
segment is about fivo-sixtbs as long as broad, and its extremity evenly 
rounded, In the female the abdomen is broadly ovate, the greatest 
breadth being at the fourth segment 
The chelipeds are a little unctiuab carpi an* granular-rugose 
externally and have a deep groove along the outer margin next the 
, articulation with the hand The hamls arc slightly rugose above, and 
the jSlngers are slender, deflexed, marked with slight, impressed longi- 
tudinal lines and slightly and obtusely toothed within, atnl the daoty- 
lusin the larger hand usually has a stout tooth at the base. The 
, ambulatory legs are. slender, and pubescent along the edges of all the , 
segments and over the whole surface of the dactyl! r 
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Alcoholic specimens are light olive brown above and on the chelipeds. 
The fingers are black, lighter at the tips, and the black not spreading 
upon the palm. 

Several specimens give the following measurements : 


Sox. 

Lcngtii of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Batlo. 

Male. 

IS'Omrn 

22*6«nn 

1 : 1*50 

a 

15*9 

23*6 

1 : 1*49 

Female. 

9*6 

14*4 

1 : 1*60 

u 

12*6 

18*8 

1 : 1*49 


Seven specimens were collected by Prof. Hartt at the Reefs of the 
Abrolhos. 

This species is very distinct from all other described species of the 
genus. Its broad and deeply ai'eolated carapax give it somewhat the 
aspect of a Ghlorodvus, 

Eriphia gonagra Edwards. 

Oam&r gonagra Fabriclus, Supplementum Entomologi® systematto, p. 337, 1798. 
JEriphia gomgra Edwards, HUtoire natureEe dos Crust., tom© i, p. 426, pi. 16, fig. 
16, 17, 1834 j Annates des Sciences naturellos, 3^® aerie, tome xvi, 1861, pi. 8, 
fig. 10 ; 'Wlule, List of Crust, in the British Museum, p. 22 ; Gibbes, loo. cit, p. 177 •, 
Dana, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. 260 ; Stimpson, Annals Lye. 
Kat. Hist., Hew York, voL vii, p, 217 ; Heller, Boise der osterreiebischenFrogatte 
Hovara lun die Erde, p. 24, 1866, 

A large number of specimens are in the collection, all of them ob- 
tained at the Reefs of the Abrolhos, It seems to be a common species 
from southern Florida to Rio de Janeiro. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements : 


Sex. 

Length ot carapax. 

Breadth of carapax 
Iselnding Bplncs. 

Batlo. 

Halo. 

17*2»5a 

24 ginm 

1: 1-44 

ti 

24*0 

34*6 

1 ; 1*44 

li 

25*6 

36*8 

1 : 1*44 

a 

26*8 

87*8 

1 : 1*41 

u 

86*8 

43*6 

1 : 1*41 

Female. 

17*6 

26*7 

1 ; 1*46 

U 

19*6 

28*2 

1 : 1*44 

(i 

23*0 

33*2 

It 1*44 


28*2 

41*3 

1: 1*40 


OaUinectes Danes Smith 

Lupa diacmiha Dana, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. 272, pi 16, 
fig, 7, 1862. 

Caltinectes dkmnthm Ordway, Monograph of the genus Callinectes, Boston jroui*nal 
Hat. Hist, vol vii, p. 675, 1863. (Non Portmm diaomtim Latreihe, nec tnipa 
diaoantha Edwards, nec CaMneoUa diacanthm Stimpson.) 
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A number of specimens which agi-ee perfectly witli the description 
of this species given by Ordway, wore collected at i^ortiambuco by 
Prof. Hai-tt. 

A single female from Bahia does not differ from the Pornanilnieo 
specimens except in having the snlMnediau tooth of the front very 
short, scarcely projecting beyond the median teotli — probably au acci- 
dental character. 

Several specimens give the following measurements : — 

Lcngtli of carapftx UiMMutUi of carapace 

Box. IncludiniJr 8»i)4Voutal Hpltto. iucludlnir lateral Hplue. . Katlo. 


Pernambuco. 

Male. 

41 ‘Omm 


1 

; 2*22 

tt 

t( 

44*3 

07-4 

1 

! 2*20 


u 

47-2 

100*5 

1 

: 2*20 

tt 

Female. 

41-8 

01*0 

1 

; 2*17 

u 

u 

44-8 

04*8 

1 

;2*12 

Bahia, 

ti 

34*4 

70*0 

1 1 

: 2*21 


This species was known to Ordway only from Uana^s original spe- 
cimen collected at Rio do Janeiro. 

Oallineotes ornatus Ordway, loc. dt, p. i86‘3. 

A male specimen collected at Caravellas agrees perfectly with Ord- 
way*s description and vrith a specimen from Bemuda. 

Length of carapax including sub-frontal spine, 80 ’a”*”* 5 breadth of 
carapax including lateral spines, 5 ratio of length to breadth, 

1 : 2 - 22 . 

A sterile female collected at the same locality may belong to this 
species. It differs from the male in being thicker and more convex, 
the areolation more strongly marked, and the granulations coarser ; 
the teeth of the antero-lateral border arc less promxmmt and more ob- 
tuse ; and the ohelipeds are quite short, the merus not reaching, by 
considerable, the tip of the lateral spine. 

Length of carapax, 84*6'*'™ ; breadth of carapax, iTS'O 5 ratio 1 j 2 * 1 1 . 

In the deeply areola, tod carapax it approtu^hes tlio and it 

may possibly belong to that species. 

The description and figure of Neptwms niffrffhmtm A, Kd wards’** 
agrees very closely with this specimen, the figure of the abdomen and 
sternum representing it perfectly, and there can be little doubt that 
Edwards’ species was based on a sterile female of some species of 
K the habitat, €6U dv. Gabon, given by Edwards be 
correct, it is safely inferred that the genus .OaUtmotes is not confined 
to, the American coasts. . 

Arohives du Musto d^Histolre naturae, tome x, p. 818* pi, 30, fig. 2, XSSI, 
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The (7. ornatus was previously hnown fi oin South Carolina, Tortu- 
gas, Hayti, and Cumana. 

Oallineotes larvatus Ordway, loc. cit, p. . 573 , ises. 

Ono specimen of this species, a male, was collected at Bahia. It 
is very much like the Dayim and the ornatus in the carapax, et-c., hut 
differs remarkably in the male abdominal appendages of the first pair 
(iptromittent organs), which are very short, directed inward till they 
cross and then the extremities curved abruptly outward. 

Length of carapax including sub-frontal spine, ; breadth in- 

cluding lateral spines, 82*4^"“‘ ; ratio of length to breadth, 1 : 2-11. 

Ordway’s specimens were from Florida, Bahama, and Hayti. 

Aohelous spinimanus BoHaan. 

PoTiurms spwimanua Latroille, Encyc., t. x, p. 1 88 (teste Edwards). 

I/u/pa spinimcma Loach, Desmarest, Considerations gendrales sur la classe dos Crust, 
p. 98, 1826; Edwards, Histoiro naturelle dos Crust, tome i, p. 462, 1834; Gibbes, 
loc. oit, p. 1'78; Dana, United States Exploring Kexpedition, Crust, p. 2*73 ; Stimp- 
son, Annals Lye. Nnt Hist, Now York, vol. vii, p. 6'7. 

AchMovs spinivmnm^ DoHaan, Eamm Japonica, p. 8, 1 833 ; WJiite, List of Cnist in 
the British Museum, p. 28, 1 847 ; Btimpson, Annals Lye. Nat Hist, New York, 
vol. vii, p. 221, 1860; A. Edwards, Archives du Museum cVHistoire natuyelle, 
tome X, p. 341, pi. 32, fig, 1, 1861 ; Heller, op. cit, p. 27, 


Three specimens, all females, collected at Bahia, give the following 
measurements : — 


Loiigth of carapax 
incluniiij; frontal tcotli. 

37 * 0 «»'» 

44-4 

56*0 


BrcaUtli of aarapax 
Incladiug lateral spines. 

ei'Smm 

77-4 

96-0 


Batlo of 

length to hreadth. 
1 : 1*66 
1: T74 
1 : 1-70 


All the specimens have the lateral spine of the carapax nearly or 
quite twice as long as the one next in front of it. They appear to 
differ in no way from spedmons from Floiida. 


AohelouLS Ordwayi Btimpson. 

Aehehus Ordimyi Sfcimpson, Annals Lyc, Nat Hist, Now York, vol. vii, p. 242, 1860. 

Pfeptmus Ofdwayi A^ Edwards, op. cit, a>ddenda, 1801. 

A male specimen of this fine species was collected, with the last, 
at Bahia* 

The carapax is narrower than in A, ^inimamts^ and the front more 
advanced. In areolatioh it resembles the spinima/nus very much, the 
elevations however are not quite so thickly granulated. The teeth of the 
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front are very lou^ and slender, the lonj^th of the median ones exceed- 
ing slightly the distance hotween their tips. The teeth of the aiitcjro - 
lateral margin are much longer and slenderer than in i^pminninmy the 
posterior one (lateral spine) hoing hut slightly longer, hi proporthiii 
to the other teeth, than in that species. The chelijicds are slender 
and fully as long as in The sunhulatory logs arc long and 

very slender, those of the first two pairs extending nearly to the mid- 
dle of the dactyli of the chelipeds. 

The sternum is convex in an antero-posterior direction, while in the 
^nnimamts it is quite flat. In the male the tontiinal portion of the 
abdomen is narrowly triangular, the penultimate segment being (pute 
narrow and its lateral margins straight or very slightly conc«ave, while 
in the apinimanm it is broad and the lateral margins of the penulti- 
mate segment quite convex. 

The male abdominal a])pcndages of the first pair are very different 
in the two species. In both they are stout and separated by qtiite 
a broad space. In the spinim€t? 2 m they roach beyond tbo middle of 
the penultimate segment of the abdomen, tbe thick basal portion curv- 
ing strongly inward from the base, the slenderer portion at first di- 
rected nearly straight forward, then curved strongly outward, and the 
tips inward again. In the Ordtoaf/i they are muoli shorter, reaching 
but slightly beyond the antipehultimate segment of the abdomen, and 
have but a single emwe, curving inward from the base, then outward 
to the tip. 

^ Length of carapax in the single specimen, 37*0""'^ ; breadth of car- 
apax, 01 *8’“"* ; ratio of length to breadth, 1 ; 1 ’07 ; breadth excluding 
lateral spines, 48’0’”“‘ ; ratio of length to this breadth, 1 : I ’20 ; greatest 
length of merits segments of chelipeds, length of hand, right, 

47*2, left, 47*0”*“'* A male Hpecimen of A. from Florida 

gives the following : — ^length of carapax, 40’4"‘“‘ ; breadth of carapax, 
ratio of length tobrt^adth, 1 : 1*72; breadth excluding spitu?M, 
53 .*jnim . length to this breadth, 1 : l^i4. 

This species differs from tbo figttro of emmtatm (A. Kd* 

wards, op. oit, p. 826, pi 81, fig. 2) in having much longer chelipeds, 
the merus projecting much farther beyond the sides of tho carapax, 
and the hands when folded in front lapping by each other considerably. 
The teeth of the front and of the antero-lateral margin are very much 
more slender and prominent than, in his figure. And in the descrip- 
, tiion of the cruentatua no mention is made of the smooth and highly 
iridescent spaces on the supero-exterior surface of the band, which is 
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mentioned by Stimpson in his description of A, Ordwayi^ and is a 
very conspicuous character in the species. 

I liavc retained this species in the genus Achdous of DeHaan in- 
stead of Nepkinm of the same author, because the nanw carapax, 
prominent front, and the form of the external maxillipeds and of the 
male abdomen ally it very closely to the spinimamis^ and, together 
with the narrow dactyli of the first three pairs of ambulatory legs, 
separate it widely from Neptimm pelagicus^ the type of the genus 
Nkptunus, 

The length of the lateral spine of the carapax, which appears to 
have been A. Milne Edwards’ principal character for separating these 
genera, seems to be of slight importance, and in the present case, if 
used alone, is scarcely suificient for a specific distinction. 

Stimpson’s specimens of A. Ordwayi were from Florida and St. 
Thomas. 

Q-oniopsls oruentatus DeHaan. 

Ccm&r m'icola DeGeor, Memoires pour sorvir k I’histoire des Insectes, tome vii, p. 
41'?, pL 26, 1'lTS (nm Gemixr ntHooULmi^. 

Grapsus enmtaius Latreille, Histoire des Crust et Insects, tome vi, p. 10, 1803 ; Dcs* 
nmrest, op. cit, p. 132; Edwards, Histoire naturello dos Crust, tome ii, p. 85; 
Gibbes, loo. cit, p. 181. 

Gordopsis cruentaMis DeHaan, op. dt, p. 33, 1835 ; Edwards, Annales des Sdeucos 
natiirellos, sfe, tome xx, 1853, p. 164, pL *?, fig. 2; Stimpson, Proceedings 
Acad. Nat Set, Philadelphia^ 1858, p. 101 ; Heller, op. cit., p, 43. 

Gretpm hngipes Eandall, Journal Acud. Nat Sd., Philad., vol. viii, p. 126, 1839. 

Goniepsis rurkoh Whitu, List of Crust in tho British Museum, p. 40, 184'? ; Saus- 
suro, op. cit, p. 30, pi. 3, fig. 18, 1868. 

Goniograpm crumtcutiis Dana, American Journal Sd., 2d series, vol xii, p. 285, 1851 ; 
Unitod Stiles Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 342, pi 21, fig. 1852. 

A single male of this beautiful species was collected at the Reefe of 
the Abrolhos. 

bryptograpsus oirripes, ep. nov. 

Plate I, figure 8. 

The carapax above is gi’auulous and naked ITie front as seen from 
above is nearly straight with only a slight median immargination. 
The orbits are broad, the margin slightly uptoned and broken by a 
broad notch near the mner angle. The outer orbital teeth are long, 

. acutely pointed, project straight forward, and tho distance between 
their tips is nearly equal to two-thMs the breadth of the carapax* 
The succeeding teeth of tho antero-lateral margin are prominent and 
acutely pointed, the third tooth much smaller than the others, and the 
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fourth or last tooth with a sloudor spiiiiform tip diroctecl forward and 
upward and with a sharp jj-'ranulatod vidj*v cxtcMidiTijT from its ha, so 
inward upon tho branoiiial region aiol luairly ]»aralU‘l to tho jioHtoro- 
lateral margin. Tho aroolatioii is well pronouncod and agroos in tho 
main with G, antjulfUm Dana. In tho dc'prossion on (^aoh side just 
in front of the anterior lohos of the hranohial region t.ht’ro is a traiiH- 
verse line of three obscure, oval, smooth spots. From tho simill tooth 
in the ]30stero-lateral margin, a short ladgo extoixls backward just 
above and parallel to the margin as far as the lateral angle, of the 
carapax. 

The chelipcds are stout and equal. The nicriis is triangular and tho 
angles granuloiis. The carpus, and the liand nearly to the tips of the 
fingers, are sharply granulous. Tlie fingers are slender and their 
inner edges nearly straight and aimed with regular rounded tubcrcu- 
liform teeth. 

In tho ambulatory legs the moral segmoul-s are graimlouH above 
and on tlie angles. The dactyli of the first three pairs aro naked ex- 
cept a few hairs on the posterior edge at the base, slender, somewhat 
curved, smooth and deeply sulcate; those of the posterior pair aro 
shorter, compressed, and their etlgos thickly clothed with soft hairs. 
In the first pair of legs the posterior o/igo of the propodns is clothed 
nearly its whole length with a bnish of soft hair;, in tho second pair 
there is a similar brush but only on the tenninal half; in the third 
pair it is wholly wanting, or represented only by a few hairs near tho 
articulation with tho dactylus. In the posterior pair of logs tho edgt^s 
of the dactylus, propodns and cniq^us aro dousoly clothed with soft 
hair. 

The male sternum is concave in a lateral direction, and the articula- 
tions between the Hogments of tho abdomen aro nearly straight instead 
of curved as in (7. anrpdatus,^ 

Length of carapax in a male, ; Imsadth of <,'ar«pax, iU5*(V”’“ ; 

ratio of length to breath, 1 : 1*15. Breadth bet ween ovitcu* orbital 
teeth, 24*8”“” ; ratio of this breath to breatli of carapax betwetm 
lateral teeth, ! : 1*48. 

This species was not obtained by Prof. Ilartt. Tho only spccirmms 
which J have seen aro two males, in tho <‘.ollection of tho Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., brought from llio d© Janeiro by 
Capt. Harrington. 

The 0, chrlpes differs from an^idatus Dana (United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, Crust, p. 852, pi. 22, fig. 6), from Rio Negro, 
, Noithem Patagonia,, and heretofore the only known species of the 
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genus, in having the front as seen from above nearly straight instead 
of deeply bilobed, in the much greater breadth of the carapax between 
the outer orbital teeth — the ratio of this breadth to tlie breadth of the 
carapax between the lateral teeth being in C, anfjnlatus^ 1 : :-68, — 
and in the ciliated posterior legs. 

Uca oordata. 

Gmc&r cordaius Linne, Ainoenitates Acadomicao, tome vi, p. 414, ItGSj Systema 
Naturae, editio xii, tome i, p. 1039 ; Herbst, op. csit, Band i, p. 131, Tab. 6, fig. 38. 
Cancer uca Linne?, Systema Naturdo, editio xii, tome i, p. 1041. 

Uca k&vis? Dana?, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 3 '7 6. 

{Non Uca una G-uerin, Teonographie du R^gne animal, Crust, pi. 6, fig. 3, nec Ed- 
wards, Histoire naturelle dos Crust, tome ii, p. 22, et Regno animal do Cuvier, 
3"^® edit, pi. 19, fig. 1.) 

A single specimen of this species was obtained by Pi*of. Hartt at 
Bahia. There are also specimens from Par4 in the collection of the 
Peabody Academy. All the specimens examined were males. 

The carapax is entirely naked and perfectly smooth above, very 
broad, the greatest breadth being much anterior to the middle, and 
very convex in an autero-posterior direction. The cervical suture 
is very distinctly indicated, especially in the middle of the carapax, 
where there is a broad depression on each side at the antero-lateral 
angle of the cardiac region. The gastiic region is broad and flattened 
in the middle, the antero-lateral lobes are only indistinctly separated 
from the median, and the posterior portion is rounded and slightly 
protuberant but is still lower than the branchial I’egion. The cardiac 
region is very large, scarcely divided, and the posterior portion ex- 
tends far back between the bases of the posterior pair of legs. The 
branchial regions are swollen, evenly rounded above and wholly un- 
divided, and the lateral margins are very convex in tlie anterior por- 
tion and are indicated by a veiy slight denticulated ridge. Tlie whole 
front is bordei^ed by a sharply I’aised margin ; the median lobe pro- 
jects almost perpendicularly downward between the orbits, and its 
margin is regularly curved. The orbits are very large, and the mar- 
gin is broken by a broad and deep hiatus on the lower side at the 
outer extremity, just over which the outer angle of the superior mar- 
gin projects as a rounded lobe ; the inferior margin is nearly straight 
and is fomed of two neai^ly parallel ridges, the inferior of which is 
armed with a line of small tubercles, and the superior is irregularly 
granulous. The inferior obital regions are perfectly smooth and sep- 
arated from the buccal area by deep sulci. The inferior lateral re- 
gions are swollen and nearly smooth, there being only a few small 
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and scattered granules on the anterior portion near the intbrior orbital 
region. On each side of the buccal area there is a high ridge which 
is armed with a few small tubercles. 

The external maxillipeds arc smooth and naked on the outskle, and 
the inner edge and the palpus thickly clothed with coarse hairs. 

The ohelipeds are somewhat unequal and very large. The morns 
is stout, sbai’piy triangular, both the inferior angles are armed with 
stout spines and the superior angle is coarsely granulons. The 
carpus is broad, smooth and evenly rounded on the outside, and spi- 
nous along the inner edge and on the anterior edge heneath. I'he 
hand is broad, compressed, spinous on the superior margin and on the 
inside, the inferior margin graniilous, and the outcu* side smooth ; tbe 
fingers are high and compressed, their tips strongly incurved, and the 
inner edges slightly separated in the middle and armed with small 
irregular teeth except at the tips, which are slightly spomi-shaped 
with the edges horny, continuous and sharp. 

The ambulatory legs are smooth and naked above, hut all tlie 
segments in the first three pairs, except the basal ones, are thickly 
clothed bene^ath and on the anteinor side witli very long coarse hair. 
Those of the anterior pair are longer than the ot hers, and those of 
the posterior pair are much shorter than the others and but slightly 
hairy. The dactyli of the first two pairs are very long and stout, 
slightly qurved downward, their extremities compressed vertically 
and five-sided with the angles sharp; those of the third pair are mtich 
shorter. and curved backward as well as downward; those of the 
posterior pair are still shorter, strongly ctirved backward and six- 
sided, the superior side being much broader than the others. 

The sternum is narrow, very convex in an antoro-posterior dimjtiou, 
and the depression ibr the lodgement of the abdomen is broad, very 
deep, and extends quite to base of the maxillipeds, The male 
abdomen is broadest at the third segment ; the second segment, is vm^y 
small, and the two segments whhth prcmule it are completely <?oaIt*Rcc‘d. 
*■1110 appendages of the first segment are triijuetral and vi*ry stc^ut 
and extend to the extremity of thi^ pcnuilthnate segment. The appen- 
dages of the second segment aro very small, extending soarcidy be- 
yond the third Segment. 

Length of carapax, 64*0^^*”; hroadth of carapax, 7J3*4*‘*”*; ratio, 

1 : X-se. Length of merus in right chelijicd, in left ehelipod, 

aS'O. Length of right hand, 49*6 ; length of left hand, 49*0. 

One of the specimens in the coUection of the Peabody Academy of 
Science has, the chelipeds much more unequal than in the spedii|||| 
described above but agrees with it in all other characters, . 
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There are at least three American species of Uba : — ^the U. cor- 
data^ described above and the ZT. una (the species iSgured by Guerin 
and Edwards), from the east coast, and Ul Icevis^ the species described 
and figured by Edwards in the Archives du Museum d’llistoiro nat- 
urelle, tome vii, p. 185, pL 16, from the west coast. 

The synonymy of these species appears to bo in- much confusion. 
The Cancer cordatus of Linn6 is described at length in the Amoenitates 
Academic®, and is evidently the species described above and the 
same as the one figured by Herbst. The description of O. uca in the 
Systema KTatur® is very short and indefinite and no characters are 
given by which it could be distinguished from the <7. cordatus. 

Milne Edwards in his Ilistorie naturelle de Crust, 1837, quotes both 
these species under his Vea una Latreille; he gives “l’Am6rique 
m6ndionale ” as the habitat of XT. una^ and describes a new species, 
U. Iccfcis^ from “ les Antilles.” The slight descriptions of lus IcmU 
here given would not distinguish it from the U. cordata. In his re- 
view of the Ocypodoidea in the Annales des Sciences naturelles, 8“^® 
series, tome xx, 1853, these species are again briefly characterized and 
the same habitas given. In 1854, in the Archives du Museum, loc. cit., 
he describes XT» loeris at length and figures it, but says, Je ne con- 
nais que des individus males de cette espece ; la plupart ont 6t6 rap- 
port6s des environs de Guayaquil, par M. Eydoux.” The description 
and figure hero given apply well to specimens in the Museum of Yale 
College collected at Guayaquil by Mr. Bradley, and distinguish it 
readily from the Atlantic species. To add to the confusion, Lucas in 
D’Orbigny’s Voyage dans TAinSrique m&’idionale, Crust., p.23, 1843, 
gives, without description, “ Uca una Latr.” as coming from Envi- 
rons de Guayaquil : M. Eydoux.” evidently having the same specimens 
before him that Edwards has described and figured in the Archives 
du Museum ! If Edwards’ original specimens of Icems were from the 
West Indies as stated, they are probably the K cordata^ but, even 
if this be the case, since the east coast species is evidently the Cancar 
cordainm of Linnfi, the name Imis may be retained for the west coast 
species to which Edwards’s last and fullest description and Ms figure 
apply. 

, White, in the list of Crustacea in the British Museum, p. 31, 1847, 
has TIca oordata^^ from the West Indies and Brazil, but quotes as 
synonyms, Cancer isca mi C. cordatus of Lmn^^ C. cordattisof UerbBt^ 
and l/ca una of Gufirin and Edwards, evidently confounding the two 
Atlantic species and intending to restore the older of the LinUean 
names. 
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in that species* The larger hand is much narrowi'r and more oylin- 
drioal, and the dactyli of the amhuhitory U‘gH are not ho Htrongly 
cturved as in (7, ohamrus. 

Olibanarius Tittatus fltimpson. 

Pa^ams viUcMs Boao, Hietairo natnrollo dos OruHt, tomo il, p. TH, pi. 12, Ak* 1, IS02 \ 
Edwards, Histoiro naturello dos Cnist., ii, p. 23T j (JihboH, lot*. <‘11. p, IHP, 
OliibanaHits viUa^ Stimpaon, Procoodliigs Acad. Nat. Philad., 185H, p. 3nfJ| 
1869; Annals Ly<j. Nat Hiat., How York, vol vii, p. 84. 

Several specimens wex’O collected at OaravoUttS, Proviuee of ihihta. 
They do not diJSer perceptibly from Florida speeimens, exe<*]>t that 
the hands are perhaps a little loss tnborculoso. 

ClibaaarlTis solopetarins Stimpson.* 

Ckmoer adkipatci/irim Herbat, op. oit, Band ii, p. 23, Tub. 23, flg, 3, ItOS. 

Pagtims Boso^ Histoiro naturoUo dos Onint, lomoli, p* Yd, 1802$ IBd* 

wards, Histoiro naturelle dos Crust., tomo ii, p. 229. 

(Jfltbcmirius 8ok^ Stimpson, rroooodfngs Aond. Hat 8d., Fldladolphta, 1868, 
p. 236, 1869; Annals hyo. Hat. Hist, How York, voL vii, p. 85. 

A single specimen was collected in shoal water at the moutli of tlie 
Oaravellas River, Froyince of Bahia. 

Clibanariris AntiUensis Stimpson. 

OitbmaMia AiMmsia Stimpson, 'Sroooedtegs Aoad. Hot Soi., Pidlodelphla, 1868, p* 
' 23$, 1869; A n n a t s hyo. Hot Hist, Hew York, vol vii, p. 86. 

I refer to this species a large number of speoimons colloctiwl at the 
Beefs of the ATbrolhoa 

It is certainly very closely allied to (h Brmnhnafs Dana (United 
Bttom ExploaSng Expedition, Onwt., p. 467, ph 29, % 7), but tlm 
opthalmio scales are somewhat larger than rc^preseniod in Dima^s 
figure, and the right leg of the third pair conv(^x upon tht» cmtslde* 
In the alcoholic specimens the ground color of the hands an<l aml*ulti- 
tory legs is reddish-yollow, instead of olive*. 

MAOBOURA. 

Soyllurus seatiiaoslsdls I’sbricius. 

Sst/tkfm asmeksiaiift 3’abrislus, Supplomentum Ktitomologim Hysiomatlotti, p, 899, 
im; Bose, op. oCt, HomA ii, p. 19; Edw||ds, Histoiro naturollo 4<»s Crust, torn© 
ii, p. 285, pL 24, %. 0. ^ 

A single male specimen ooUectel at Bahia appears to belong to 
this species. 

The oarapax is broad, the breadth in front exceeding slightly t(fe« 
length of the lateral margin, OYefitly .convex abOT% the regions sei9KXh 
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ly indicated, and covered, as is also the upper side of the ahdoinen, 
with small scpiamiform tiihereles of uniform size, and each bearing 
several small fascicles of short setaceous hairs. The anteiior margin, 
the margin of the orbits, and the lateral margin are armed with 
numerous, small, obtusely rounded, tubercailiform teeth. 

The aiitemiula3 extend slightly beyond the tips of the antennas j tho 
basal segments are clothed below with short setio ; the terminal seg- 
ments of the peduncle arc smooth and cylindrical ; the inner flagella 
arc nearly as long as the last segment of the peduncle, sparsely ciliate 
and tapering regularly to a slender point; the outer flagella are 
stouter, and eonsiderahly shorter than the inner. In the antennae, tho 
basis is very short and broad, so that, on the outside, the base of the 
ischium noaily touches the anterior margin of the carapax; the 
is<‘hhun is much broader than long, the middle portion rough and 
hairy, the outer and anterior margins smooth and naked, and the 
edges slightly and irregularly toothed, except the process on the inner 
side which has two strong teeth upon its inner edge and a smaller one 
on tho anterior edge toward the articiilation with the moms ; tho car- 
pal, or last segment, is broader than long, the edge arcuate and cron- 
ulatod, the middle portion above and below roughened with short, 
stiff liairs, but a broad space along the margin smooth. 

All the inferior surface of tho thorax and the exposed parts of its 
ai)pendagcs are rough with short, stiflP hairs or set». The thoracic 
logs have a cariua tipon the posterior edge of tho merus and carpus, 
which is very high and thin on the merus in all except tho posterior 
pair. The dactyli in tho first and second pairs are smooth and 
tmarmod, but iti the second pair they arc longer and much slenderer 
than in tho first ; in tho last three pairs they are armed with fascicles 
of stout homy sota3* 

The lamdlse of the appendages of the second segment of tho ahdo- 
rtMSn are lanceolate, and tho inner and outer of about equal size* 
The appendages of tho three succeeding segments are rudimentary 
and scarcely project below the edge of tlie segments. The lamollse 
of tho appondiiges of tho penultimate segment are l)roadly rounded 
at the extremities, and tho inner ones project beyond the tip of the 
terminal segtneni. The terminal segment is broader than long, and 
tho extremity truncate with th#%ngles rounded. 

The following description of the colors was taken from the speei- 
meti when recently preserved in alcohol, and when, accor<3ing to 
Prof* Hartt, the colors were as in life. 

General color above reddish-brown; antennas lighter, bordered with 
bright purple, and the teeth of the edge orange-red; antenntdas 
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reddish ; carapax witli the frontal and median tubercles, the tubor<*le8 
of the orbits and of the anterior and lateral marpfins <>rang('-re<l ; first 
segment of the abdomen l)right orange^, the me<lian p(»rtion slightly 
mottled with purplish-red, an<l with two large circular reddish-purple 
spots; the succeeding segnieuts with the smooth anterior portion, 
orange mottled with purplish-rod; tcminal segment at»<l the lamelli- 
form appendages of the penultimate segment brownish-yellow, almost 
white at the extremities. Beneath, dirty yellowish; antenme with 
the colors of the upper side dimly repeated ; legs with slight pitrplo 
annulations at the articulations. 


Length of body from tip of rostrum to oxtromity of abdotnon, - 

of carapax from tip of rostnim to middle of posterior margin, 86*0 
Breadth of carapax, Vl*2 

Length of antennulm, below, • . . • • 56-0 

“ aniomim, “ . • • . . 52*0 

first thoracic legs, « • • - - *70*0 

secemd “ . • • , • 92*0 

third “ 80*6 

fourth “ . . * . * <72*0 

fifth “ . - * - . t5»0 


Pannlirus echinatus, nov. 

This species is closely allied to P. guUatm. 

The carapax is armed with numerous stout spines, those on the 
anterior part of the carapax larger than those behind 5 the surface 
between the spines Is closely filled with small tubercles, which are 
beset with short, stiff hairs, and many of the tuhorclos in front of the 
cervical suture are tipped with spinulea The cervical sutm-e is mark- 
ed by a deep depression. 

The antennulary segment is armed with two straight and shmder 
spines which project forward and upward, their Icngtli twice as great 
as the distance between their tips. The superior orbital spin<*H arc* 
stout and long, and extend slightly beyond the tips of the eyes. On 
the anterior border below the eye, there are two oth(*r spines proje<‘t- 
ing over the base of the antenum ; from the inii<*r of these thc^ro is a 
line of about eleven smaller spines, three of which are in front of thc^ 
oervioal suture, extending to the postero-lateral angle of the carapax ; 
below this line there are no spines on the branchial region. Just 
behind each of the superior orbital spines there is a stout spine as large 
as the spines on the anterior margin below the eye ; behind those 
spines, and in front of the cervical suture, there are four smaller spines, 
thus forming, with the orbital spines, two-subdorsal linos of four 
spines each, which are succeeded behind the cervical suture, by two 
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lines of five small spines each. On the median line of the anterior 
part of the gastric region there are three small, sharp spines. The 
remaining spines of the carapax are disposed irregularly. 

The peduncle of the anteiiiiula extends slightly beyond the pe<lun- 
cle of the antenna ; the basal segments are armed with short set®. 
The inner flagellum is about as long as the carapax, quite slender and 
wholly naked ; the outer flagellum is shorter, much stouter, and the 
terminal portion ciliated beneath. 

The peduncle of the antenna is a little longer than the breadth of 
the carapax, and is armed with stout spines, three of which are on the 
anterior edge of the basis, and another on the inner side, below and 
near the outer of the three spiniform teeth of the anterior edge of the 
epistonie. The flagellum is about three times as long as the carapax, 
tapers to a slender point, and is armed with sharp spines. 

The external maxillipeds, when extended, reach nearly to the an- 
terior extremity of the basis of the antennss, and all the segments are 
thickly clothed on the inside, and the dactylus all round, with stiff 
hairs ; the exognath is rudimentary, about half as long as the dactylus 
of the endognath, quite slender, and is wholly without a flagellum. 

The thoracic legs are smooth and naked, except the dactyli and the 
outer portion of the under side of the propodi; the meral segments 
are each armed with two sharp spines, one above and another on the 
inside at the extremity next the articulation with the eftrpus. The legs 
of the first pair are shorter than the others, do not reach quite as far 
forward as those of the second pair, and the dactyli are stout and 
thick. Those of the second and third pairs are more slender than the 
others, especially the penultimate segments, the dactyli straight 
nearly to the tips, which arc hooked abruptly down. The third pair 
roach slightly beyond the second. The fourth pair extend only to the 
middle of the propodi of the third pair; the carpus is armed with a 
stout and sharp spine on the upper edge of the extremity next the 
propodus, whei'o there is no spine in the other logs ; the dactylus is 
stout, the basal portion armed l>eneath with slender spines, which are 
articulated at the base and movable, and the terminal portion taper- 
ing to a slender point and curved evenly downward. The legs of 
the fifth pair reach to the middle of the propodi of the fourth; the 
coxa is armed with a long, sharp spine on the posterior side and near 
the articulation with the basis ; the dactylus in the male is similar to 
that in the fourth pair, hut shorter and more curved ; in the female 
the dactylus is somewhat shorter than in the male, and armed on the 
posterior side of the base with a stout process which closes against a 
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similav proceBS from the o\t remit y of the propodus, both proeohBos 
being hairy upon the outside and havini» horny, Hpooii-shuped tlp^. 

The abdomen is nearly Hiuooth, and all the s(‘t?ments, (*xeept tlie ior- 
minal, are er<)ssed by a narrow and llnekly ciliated Hiileus which in 
interrupted in the inidelle on the tlunl, fourth and fifth Ht‘s?tnentH, ’'I'lu' 
first so£»nient has a sini^le, short lateral tooth. ’'Plu* reniainini? seg- 
ments, except the last, have this tooth spinUbrm and very large, and 
a small additional one behind it; the larger tooth is arnuMl, t^xeept in 
the penultimate segment, with one or two small sjiines or (huitieles on 
the anterior edge, near the base. The posterior edge of the ])enulti- 
mato segment above is armed with close set, sharp teeth. 

The lamolliform appendages of the sixth segment of th(» abdomen 
are of about equal length, broad and truncate at the tips. The lamella 
of the last segment is slightly narrowed and truncate at the tip, atid 
does not extend beyond the lamellm of the sixth segment. In the 
male, the lamellm of the second to the filth segment ax*o ovate and all 
of about the same size. In the female, these lamollie are very much 
larger; in the second sogmout, the inner one is of the same form and 
nearly of the same size as the outer; in the three following segments 
the outer lamellm decrease in size suooessivoly, and the inner lamolhu 
are each composed of two branches, the outer branch being narrow, 
triangular, its e^ges thickened, multbarticulato and clothed with long 
hairs ; the inner branch slender, not tapering, artioulatod at the base 
of the outer branch, not joitited like the outer branch, but oomp(me<l 
of a sifi^le pl^^ce, and clothed beneath and at the tip with long hairs, 
Ifwo spacixnens give the following measurements:— 

XiS&gih of itVcm hfuis of Autexmaks to artromity of sb- Male. Vttmaiv. 

dowao, - I05‘0wt« 

of aateanclie to tsiMs of pos- 

- - - - soo ns'S 

- - - - - a0 2 42 2 

%eeplgfj^ 10, CO iO(co 

« 0C4 Ol'O 

catsr ** . 48 0 fiO'H 

^ 200*0 200*0 

. *. . «10 SO'O 

SSConO, M - ^ ^ . 02*5 J02*2 

^ ‘IMk .... loi-o ilpo 

^ ifoicrth, . - 88 0 82*5 

mh '' . - - , <72*5 T'l-O 

Several specimens were obtained at Pernambuco* 

TWaSl^cies appears to be closely allied to the A of the Weei 

14 )^^ but tW species, according to Kdwards* description and fligune 
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(ITistoiro Naturelle des Omst,, tome ii, p. 297, pi. 23, fig. 1 and 2,) has 
the thoracic logs of the second pair longer than those of the third; 
he also states that the transverse sulci of the abdomen are not inter- 
rupted on the first three segments; and moreover, in his figures no 
sinnes are indicated upon the bases of the anteuufe, or itpon the coxa? 
of the posterior thoracic legs, and the flagella of the antenna3 and the 
anteiuiuhxi are much shorter than in our species. 

Heller (op. cit., p. 06) and Dellaan (op. oit., p. 169), both state that 
in the guttatm the spaces between the spines of the carapax are 
smooth, while in our species they are tubei'culose and hairy. ISTeither 
Edwards, I)e Ilaau nor Heller mention the sub-choliform posterior 
thoracic legs as a character of the female of -P, guttatm, 

Aipheus heteroohelis 

Alphemhetetocheks^niy^ Journal Acad. Nat Sci, Philadelphia, vol. i, p. 243, 1818; 
Kdwards, lliatoiro naturolle de«i Crust., tome U, p. 366; Gibbes, loo oit., p. 196. 
atimllatm Mwards?, Ilistotro naturolle dos Crust, tome li, p. 364, 183'r. 

Alg^lysua lutaHus Saiissuro, op. cit., p. 46, pi 3, fig. 24, 1858. 

A largo number of specimens collected at tbe Beefs of the Abrolhos 
agree perfectly with specimens from Florida and Aspxuwall. 

Palsemon Jamaioensis Oiivior. 

Oanct*} (yl^^acMs) JamaiceMis llorbst, op. cit, Bandii, p. 6t, Tab. 2*7, fig. 2, It 96. 
PaUrmon Jamuioensh Oiivior, JRnoyclop, torao viii, (fesfe Kdwords,) ; Besmareat, op. 
cit , p. 23t ; Kdwards, TXistolre naturolle des Crust, tomo li, p. 398, B^gne animal 
de Ouvior, ddit, pi. 3, fig, 4; Sauasure, op, oit,, p. 49. 

Of this species there are in the collection two specimens, both 
males, ftom rou6do, Rio Sao Francisco. 

In both specimens the rostrum is stout, a little shorter than the 
antennal scale, and is armed above with twelve, and below with fom* 
teeth. The anterior legs are longer than the carapax, and nearly 
naked, except a few fascicles of hairs on the fingers ; the hands are 
slender, and about half as long as the carpus, which is slightly shorter 
than the moms. In the smaller specimen the second pair of legs aro 
equal, stout, very long, and thickly besot with small spines; the 
hands are cylindrical, much longer than the carapax, and the fingers 
half as long as the palmary i)ortion of the hand. In the larger speoi** 
men the legs of the second pair are quite unequal, the left one being 
considerably longer and much stouter than the right, and the fingers 
only a third as long as the palmary portion ; the right hand is much 
as in the other specimen, but considerably smaller in proportbn. li 
both specimens the penultimate segment of the abdoxuen Is hread^ 
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the laxmell® of its appondapos are broadly rotinded at their extremities, 
and the outer ones slightly broader, but scarcely loiig<T, than the 
inner. The terminal segment of the alxlomen is stout, Hh extremity 
broad, rounded, eiliate, and lias a sinall movable spine on eacli shle, 

A single, small and somewhat imperieet specimen, also a male, from 
Oaravellas, Province of Bahia, is ajiparently the young of this sp<K*w‘s, 
but presents some differences. The rostrum is arme<l with filleen 
teeth above and three below, and the legs of the seeoml pair are ijuite 
short, extending but little beyond the first pair, sparsidy spinulose, 
and the hands quite slender. In other respects it agrees closely with 
the larger specimens. 

The three specimens give the following measiwmetits :~ 


r«»u^ao, Sw> rmnclBco, 

Length from tip of rostrum to oxtromity of ahdomon, 54*4*«w» 

Len^ of carapax from orbit to middle of posterior 


margin, * . , • 

48*0 

41*2 

18*0 

Breadth of carapax, - • - • 

27*2 

23*6 

0*8 

Length of rostrum from Its Up to base of oyos, 

2^8 

18‘G 

8-0 

It 

basal scale of antenna, 

23*0 

10*0 

8*8 

it 

first thorado logs, 

68-0 

57*8 

20*0 

it 

meruB in first thomcio logs, 

lt*8 

15*0 

7*0 

tt 

carpus, “ “ 

2X*0 

lC*fi 

8*4 

ti 

hand, . 

12-0 

10*6 

4*3 

tt 

daotylus, “ ** * 

5*8 

6*2 

2*1 

tt 

second thorado legs, 

114H)— 132*0 

116*0 

31*2 

If 

moms in second tLiorooio logs, 

20*0— 26*5 

25*0 

6*9 

It 

corpus, ** ** . , 

16*8— 24*0 

17*2 

6*0 

It 

hand « • 

64»0— 68*0 

50*0 

10*8 

It 

daotylus, ** « . . 

27*2— 21-0 

30*0 

6-3 


Palawaoa forceps sdisrordB. 

Htetoiro natonUe dss Cnurt., tome Ji, p. SOT, Jfilrt ; SaugBuro, op. dt , p. IJ I ; Wlilto, 
Llet of Orueb in the British Uusoum, p. tS. 

A large namber of speoimens of this ^ecicB wiw oUtainwl by 
Hartt at the mouth of the PaiA 

The larger males agree with Edwards’ dcsoriptlon. The oarapax is 
granulons, especially on the sides. Tljc rostrum is stotrt, nearly Hlraight, 
extends slightly beyond the antennal scale, and is amu‘d above with 
nine or ten, and below with five to seven teeth. The antennal and 
hepatic spines are stout and of about equal siae. Tine legs of the 
second pair are very long, oylindrioal, the inner and the inferior sides 
of the mems, carpus and the basal half of the hand are armed with 
about four longitudinal lines of slender spines, tho upper aud outer 
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sides thickly set with short spinules and slightly hairy ; the fingers 
are slender, cylindrical and thickly covered with a woolly pubescence. 
The laineliiform appendages of the penultimate segment of the abdo- 
men arc broadly rounded at their tips, and the outer ones are scarcely 
longer than the inner. The terminal segment of the abdomen is nar- 
rower than in P. Jamaice^isis^ the sides are straight, and the tip has 
a strong median tooth and a slender spine each side. 

Tlie young males are quite similar to the full-grown, but the car- 
apax is ncaidy smooth, the rostrum somewhat upturned at the ex- 
tremity, and the legs of the second pair are smaller in proportion, and 
the spines and spinules loss developed. 

The females differ remarkably from the males, all the specimens 
being considerably smaller, and resembling the young males. The 
carapax is much more gibbous and quite smooth, even in the largest 
specimens. The rostrum in front of the eyes curves upward con- 
siderably, and much moi*e strongly in the small than in the large 
specimens. The legs of the second pair are quite slender, much 
shorter than in the male, only slightly spinulose in the large speci- 
mens, and almost wholly smooth and naked in the smallest. Of the 
ten specimens in the collection every one has large masses of eggs 
under the abdomen. 


Five specimens given the following measurements : — 


X40ngili of body from tip of ros- 

Male. 

Male. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Female. 

tnun to oxtroinity of abdomen, 

142*0n^»» 

126*0n«a 

i75*Omm 

X06*0s°°^ 

•yO.Qnun 

T40Ugth of earap4xx from orbit to 






middle of posterior margin, 

36*4 

33*6 

19*6 

2t*4 

18*0 

BwMKlth of carapax, 

23*8 

20*4 

11*8 

18*4 

11*2 

liOtigtli of roBtmra flrom its tip to 






baso of eyes, 

31*0 

20*0 

11*2 

22*6 

20*0 

Xiongtli of 1>asal scale of nnteuna, 

26*6 

23*0 

16*2 

19*t 

X4*5 

“ first thoraoic logs. 

5t*0 

60*0 

31*0 

40*0 

2^*4 

** morns in first thoraoio 






logs, 

16-2 

23*0 

f-O 

10*4 

•7*4 

Length of carpus, 

10*2 

n*4 

10*6 

13*4 

0*4 

“ Iwfcnd, • 

8*0 

t*6 

4*8 

6*0 

4*0 

second thoraoio legs, 

in*0-*l68*0 

143*0 

61-0— 43*0 

t6*0 

43*0 

“ moms in second tho- 






racic logs, - 

36*0-- 82*4 

28*0 


16-0 

8*5 

Length of carpus, 

50*2— 44*0 

40*0 

20.0—10*0 

20*2 

14*0 

** hand. 

60*2— 66*0 

60*0 

22*6’— 14*0 

22*6 

10*8 

“ dactylus, 

28*0— 26*0 

24 0 

U*0— t-6 

11*0 

6*2 
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Palaemon ensiculus, sp. nov. 

Plate I, figure 2. 

The carapax is somewhat gibbous, aud tlie autoiinal and h(*]»a(i<* 
spines are slender, sharp and of about size. The rosl nun is 

very long, strongly curved <lownward for the basal hall* ol* its length, 
the terminal half very slender, nearly straight, but strongly inclined 
upwards ; it is armed above with nine to twelve sliort teeth, which are 
ciliated along tliek edges, and of whiclx seven or eight are on tlie 
basal portion, and the others near the tip, and below with eight to 
twelve teeth. 

The eyes are large and the peduncles rather long and slender. The 
flagella of the anteninila arc very long, the outer flagellum about as 
long as the whole body and the inner a little shorter. The peduncle 
of the antenna is armed with a small spine on the outBi<le just below 
the articulation of the basal scale ; the basal scale is long but not 
reaching, by considerable, the tip of the rostnini, the extremity (‘veiily 
rounded and extending considerably forward of the small, a<‘ulely 
pointed tooth at the anterior extremity of the outer margin ; the 11 a- 
gellum is very long, considerably exceeding in lengtii the flog(01a of 
the antennulje. The external maxillipcds are sleiuler, reaching slightly 
beyond the base of the flagella of the antenna?. 

The first pair of thoracic legs ai^e very slender, teaching slightly 
beyond the basal scales of the antenme, smooth and naked, (‘x<*ej)t a 
few fascicles of haii’s on the hands. The second pair of legs in the male 
are very long and quite slender, in full-grown specimens the luorus 
reaching beyond the tip of the antennal scale and all tlie segnionls to 
the base of the fingers closely beset with short spiuuloH ; tl)o hands 
are cylindrical, not swollen, the fingers slender and S]»arS(‘Iy ch^thod 
with short, downy pubesconee. In the females and yotnig llie second 
pair of logs are conshlorably smaller and much l<‘ss spitiuloH<‘. Tlie 
third pair of legs reach to the lips of the basal scides of the an- 
tenme. The fourth and fifth j^airs ai-e sticceshiv<*ly a littl<‘ long<*r. 

The abdomen is rather slendci\ The penultimate segment is long 
and narrow, the length above being nearly or quite twice as great as 
the breadth; the lamolliform appendages are rather narrow, the inner 
ones rather acutely rounded at the tips and reaoliiug a little b< 7 ond 
the terminal segment of the abdomen, the outer ones evenly rounded 
at the tips and considerably longer than the inner ones. The terminal 
segment is narrow and tapers rogxilarly to a very slender and acute 
point. 
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Several specimens give the following measurements : — 


Lone^th of body from lip of rostrum to ex- 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

tremity of ubdomen, . - - 

108 

91 Onxm 

89 0«™ 

05*0®^!^ 

Bont^th of c.irapax from orbit to middle of 





poHt(‘nor lUtirgin, - - - - 

25*0 

19*3 

21*0 

14*4 

Bread til of c<irap«ix, , - - 

16*5 

12*0 

13*6 

9*0 

JjOiijcib of rohtrum from its tip to base of e 3 ’’cs, 

29 0 

2G-0 

21*0 

20 *G 

u 

basal scale of anlonna, 

19-0 

16*0 

16*0 

12*8 

ti 

first tliorucic lef?s, 

36-4 

27*0 

28-5 

20*0 

It 

ineruh in first thoracic legs, 

9-6 

7*5 

8-0 

5*7 

u 

carpus “ “ 

11-8 

9-0 

8*8 

66 

u 

li.md “ “ 

4*8 

4*2 

4*0 

3*0 

it 

second thoracic legs, - 

103*0 

54*0 

55*7 

32*0 

tt 

meruB in second thoracic logs, 

21*0 

11*4 

11-2 

7*2 

tc 

carpus “ “ 

30*0 

lG-7 

17*0 

10*4 

(t 

hand “ “ 

32*5 

14*4 

16*5 

7-0 

tt 

diictjdiis ‘‘ “ 

14*8 

C*7 

C*5 

2*8 


A largo numhor of specimens of this fine s}>ooies were obtained by 
Prof. Hai*tt at ParA 


Peneus Brasiliensis Lutreiiie. 

Brasiliensis LatreUle, Nouveau Bictiounarie vl’Ilistoiro iiaturello, Lome xxv, 
p. 154 (iesie Kdwards)j Kdwards, Ilxstoire naturollo des Crust., tomo ii, p. 414; 
WhiLo, bifit of Omst. iu the British Museum, p. 80; Uibbes, loo. cit., p, 198. 

I refer to this species a large number of small specimens obtained 
by Prof, llaiiit at Bahia. They agree perfectly with a specimen from 
the west coast of Florida, which is undoubtedly the same as the 
spcoics described by Gibbes from South Carolina. 

Xiphopeneus, p;on. nov. 

The cara])ax is much as in Pemm^ but the rostrum is very long, its 
extremity very slender, and the gastro-liepalic siilcua is scarcely per- 
ceptible, while the cervieal and branchio-cardiac sulci are distinct. 
The ant(3umilje arc long and slender, and the peduneleluis only a very 
small lamelliform a]»pendage on the inside, which is not foliaceoiis and 
expanded over the eye as in Peneus; the fiagclla are very long and 
slomlor, tlio upjicr ones being much stouter and longer than the lower. 
The antenna^, maxillipeds and the three anterior pairs of thonicic legs 
arc nearly as in Penem, The fourth and fifth pairs of thoracic legs 
are very long, and the terminal segments very slender and flagellifoi'm. 
The abdomen is quite similar to Peneus^ but the lamell«» of the 
appendages of the first five segments ai^ much longer than is usual 
iu that genus. 
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This genus has much the aspect of Peneu8^ and is closely allied to 
it in the antenme, xnaxillipeds, anterior thoracic legs and abdomen, 
but differs from it remarkably in the carapax, antennula3 and posterior 
thoracic legs. 

XiphopenetLS Harttii, sp. nor. 

Plate I, figure 1. 

The carapax is not at all swollen; a very slight, rounded dorsal 
Carina extends from the base of the rostrum to the posterior border ; 
the cervical and branchio-cardiac sulci are very distinct, and together 
form a nearly straight groove from near the base of the antemije al- 
most to the posterior border; the inferior margin of the carapax is 
nearly straight, projecting slightly along the branchial region ; the 
antennal spine is prominent and rather stout, and the hepatic spine 
slender and acute. The rostrum is very long and slender, in length 
nearly equalling or considerably exceeding the carapax, wholly un- 
armed below, but the basal portion armed above with a thin and high 
Carina, which extends back upon the carapax a short distance, and for* 
ward as far as the eyes, and is armed with five sharp and prominent 
teeth, and at its posterior extremity with another tooth which is 
smaller, much below the level of the others, and separated from them 
by a considerable space ; the poHion in front of the eyes is neaidy 
straight or a little upturned, sub-cylindrical, slightly flattened laterally, 
unarmed, perfectly smooth and tapers to a very slender point far in 
front of the antennal scales. 

The eyes are of moderate size, and the peduncles much shorter than 
in most species of Fenms. 

The appendages upon the inside of the peduncle of the antennuleo 
are surmounted by a tufb of hairs which fills a little depression in the 
ocular peduncle. The first antenuulary segment in advance of the eye 
is sub-cylindrical, flattened on the under side, and nearly as long as 
the peduncle of the eye; the next anterior segment is cylindrical and 
one-half as long as the last. The upper flagellum of the antennula is 
slender, about three times as long as the carapax, and has a short 
portion at the base slightly thicker than the rest; the lower flagellum 
is very slender and about half as long as the upper. 

The basis of the antenna is armed with a small, sharp spine just be** 
low the artioulation of the antennal scale. The antennal scale reaches 
to the base of the flagella of the antennula, is much narrowed toward 
the tip, the outer margin is straight and armed with a sharp tooth at 
the anterior extremity, and the inner margin is nearly straight and 
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thickly ciliated. The three anterior segments of the peduncle are 
cylindrical, and the last (carpal) is much longer than in most species 
of Teneus^ so that it reaches to the middle of the antennal scale. 
The flagellum is very much longer than the whole length of the body. 

• The second pair of maxillipeds, when extended, reach nearly to the 
base of the antennal scale ; the merus is nearly three times as long as 
broad, and thickly hairy on the inner edge; the exognath is very 
slender, clothed along the edges with long cilia, and scarcely reaches 
the tip of the extended dactylus. The external maxillipeds reach 
slightly beyond the middle of the antennal scale and are thickly 
setose along the inner edges ; the exognath is slender, extends slightly 
beyond the merus of the endognath, and is ciliated as in the maxiUi- 
peds of the second pair. 

The thoracic legs of the first pair reach about to the middle of the 
propodus of the external maxillipeds, are slender and beset with stiff 
hairs along the edges, and the basis is armed with a short spine on 
the inner side near the articulation with the ischium. The second and 
third pairs of legs are successively a little longer, perfectly smooth, 
and the basal segments unarmed. The legs of the fourth and fifth 
pairs are smooth and unarmed, and all the segments, except the coxal 
and basal, are very slender and very much prolonged, the terminal 
segments being fuUy as slender as the terminal portions of the flagella 
of the antennulee. 

The abdomen is compressed, and upon the fourth, fifth and sixth 
segments there is a dorsal carina which is high and sharp upon the 
sixth, and terminates posteriorly in a slight tooth upon the fifth and 
sixth. The terminal portion of the appendages of the first segment 
is long, slender and ciliated along the edges ; in the appendages of 
the four succeeding segments the outer of the terminal branches are 
like the terminal portion of the appendages of the first segment, and 
of about the same length, while the inner branches are but half as 
long. The penultimate segment is strongly compressed, and its lamel- 
lifoim appendages are rather long and narrow, the inner ones project- 
ing considerably beyond the terminal segment, ciliated along both 
edges and narrowly triangular at tip, the outer ones ciliated along 
the inner edges and roimded at the tip. The terminal segment tapers 
regularly to a very slender and acute point, the edges of the terminal 
half are ciliated, and there is a deep median groove upon the dorsal 
surface. 

In the male, the appendages of the first abdominal segment (plate 
I, fig, l®-), are connected together near their bases by a peculiar sexual 
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organ which depends between them, and consists of a central tiibnlar 
portion articulated with the babes of the abdominal appendages by a 
short process on each side and furnished at the lower exlroinily with 
two stiff, hom-like, tubular prooesbcs. The central i)ortioii is opc^n on 
the posterior side for its whole length, and the nionilmme of which it^ 
is composed is folded into deep longitudinal grooves, ox(*ept on Ihe 
anterior side which is smooth and flattened, and traversed longitudi- 
nally by a median suture. The hom-like, terminal processes curve 
slightly backward and downward, and have an opening on the lower 
side at the tips. The inner of the terminal bninches of the append- 
ages of the second abdominal segment are famished at the base on 
the anterior side with a small, ovoid, flattened, cushion-liko organ 
which is wanting in the appendages of the other abdominal segments, 
and in all of those of the female. 

Three specimens give the following measurements 


LengtOi of body from tip of rostnim to extremity of ab- 

Male. 

remale. 

romtae. 

domes, 

- 


133*0*nni 

112 0»m 

Leiigth of carapax from orbit to middle of posterior 




margin, 


18 0 

31*8 

25*5 

Breadth of earapar, - . - - 

8-6 

16*0 

126 

Length of rostrum from tip to base of eyes, 

22 0 

31*6 

20*0 

(t 

basal scale of antenna. 

lS-4 

20*8 

18*4 

u 

first thorado legs, • 

I'TS 

29*0 

26*4 


hand m first thorado legs, 

4-3 


6*1 


second thoraoic legs, 

22*2 

41*6 

86*0 

(4 

band in second thoracic legs, 

5*4. 

10*0 

8*2 


thkd thoracio legs, - - - - 

81’5 

68*0 

46 0 

4 

hand in third thorado legs, 

6‘2 

12*8 

9*8 

u 

mem in fbmth thorado legs. 

14’2 

32*2 

20 0 

u 

cterpus, “ „ 

U‘e 

— 


a 

fiifih tt^rado legs, ^ 

86+ * 




mems in fifth thotado legs, 

n*5 

a'T'O 

23*6 

M 

QWfptm “ - 

21*0 

27*6 

204 

t( 


23*0 



n 

“ «... 

16 + 



tt 

lint pi^ df libdomiiul 

21'e 

32*0 

29*0 

u 

tKKMld “ « . . 

22*0 

32*6 

29*4 


SeveraJL filpeoimena o| this remarkable species — all of them some- 
wliat broken in rather bad condition— were obtained by Prof 
Hairtt at OaravellaSy Province of Bahia. 
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SQXJILLOIDEA. 

Gronodactyliis ohiragra Latreiiie(?). 

SquilM chiragra Fabrioius, Rupplemcntum KntomoL systomaticic {teste EdwtucU). 

Gonodaetylius chiragrus Latreille, KncyclopecUo niothodi(pio, tomo x, p. d'TS, pUto 326, 
fig. 2 {teste KdwardM); Edwards, Itisioiro natmello dos Trust, tomo ii, p. 628, 
Gibbos, loc. cit., p. 201. 

A species of Gonodactylus was collected l)y Prof. Ilartt at the 
Kcefs of the Abrolhos and at Caravellas, Province of Bahia, which 
does not differ from the common West Indian and Florida species. 
The American species is, however, very likely distinct from tho true 
G, ohiragra of the old world. 

In the foregoing list 32 species are mentioned, of w-hicli 21 appear 
to he new to the fauna of Braril ; and of these 21 species, 6 are cles- 
crihed as new to science, and the remaining 15 are all species pre- 
viously known from the West Indies or Florida. 

In order to give a better idea of the cnistaoean fauna of the whole 
Brazilian coast, I append the following list 


Zist of the described species of Brazilian Podopthalmia, 

Previous to Milne Edwards’ general work,* scarcely anything was 
known of the Crustacea of South America, and even in this work 
Edwards records Brazil as the habitat of very few species. Some 
additional species, however, are recorded in his later papers on the 
Ocypodoidca,f and Alphonse Milne Edwards has added a single species 
in his monograph of the Portxinids4 A few other species are men- 
tioned in short papers by Bcll,§ Weigman,l| and Bate,^' and quite a 

♦ Illfltoiro natursllo dos 0rustac6s. Paris; tomo i, 1834; ii, 183*? ; iii, 1840. 

f Obsemtlons sur la Classifioatloii des Oxustaotis. Annalcs do» Bcioncos naturollos, 
Sme» s4rioj Do la ffemille dos OcypodMes, tome xvill, 1852, pp. 128-lGC, pL 3-4; Buito 
(1), tome xx, 1863, pp. 108-228, pi, 8-3 1.— Notos sur quolquos Orustacds noiivoaux ou 
pou oonaus. ArtMvos du Musdum d’TIistoiro naturoHe, Pari«j, tomo vii, pp. 146-192, 
pi 9-18, 1864 

t Etudes 20 (]logiques sur lea Crustaods rdoouts do la famllo dos Portimions. Aroliivos 
du Musdum dTOsfcoire jmtutelle, Paris, tome x, pp. 309-428, pi 28-38, 1861, 

§ Some Account of the Orustaooa of tbo coasts of Boutli America. Transao1)ion& 
Zo^>logical Society, Lcmdoii, vol ii, pp. 39-66, 4 »l 8-13, 1841, and Prooeediags Zoological 
Sodoty, 1886, pp. 169-l'r3. 

I Boschreibuixg oiniger neuon Orustacoon des Berliner Museums aus MexSko unA 
BrasUion. Archlv fUr Katurgeschiobie, 1836, Band 5, pp. 146-161. 

Oarcinologloal Gleanings, Ko. HI. Annals and Magarino of IN'atural Histdtyt 
scrioa, vol i, June, 1868, p. 44*7. 
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number of species are indicated by White in the list of Crustacea in 
the British Museum * but unfortunately descriptions of many of the 
new species have not yet appeared. But by far the largest accessions 
to our knowledge of the Crustacea of this coast were made by Prof, 
Dana in his work on the Crustacea of the United States Exploring 
Expedition.f Although the expedition touched on the Brazilian 
coast only at Rio de Janeiro, over forty species of Podophthalmia 
alone were collected and described. More recently Heller has enume- 
rated the species taken by the naturalists accompanying the Austrian 
Expedition round the world during the years 1857-1859.1 Unfortu- 
nately, however, this expedition also touched only at Rio do Janeiro, 
and consequently but few species were obtained which were not 
observed by Dana. 

From the works of these authors, Prof Harris collection, and a 
few species in the collection of the Peabody Academy of Science, the 
following list has been compiled. 

A few species, of which the localities are questionable or sus})ected 
are preceded by a mark of doubt, thus (?), but all queries which are 
not inclosed in parenthesis are quoted directly from the author whose 
name they precede. When I have personally examined specimens 
from the localities mentioned, they are followed by an I . In all other 
cases the authority on which it is inserted follows the locality, 

BRAOHYITRA, 

MAIOIDBA. 

MaII]>2S, 

lAMnia ^noaa Edwards. 

odtes du Brdsel” (Bdwaids, Hist nat des Orast, tome i, p. 301), 

InUdodm Brtxailienais Heller. 

Bb de Janeiro (Heller, op. dt, p. 1). 

MCTHBACinjB. 

Jftlhraai hisgnehs Edwards. 

Abrolhosl (Hwtt). — Anialles (Edwards), Tortagaa, Key Biseayne (Stimpsem), 
South Oarolma (Gibhes). 

3iithraGtdiis coronaitm Stimpson. 

Abrolhosl (Hartt). — ^Aspinwalll (K. H. Bradley). Tortugas (Stimpson). 

* last of the specimens of Crustacea in the ooUectlon of the British Huaexun. Lon* 
don. 1847. 

f United States Exploring Bapedition, during the years 1838-42, under command of 
Gbaries Wflkes, U. S. H., vol sil Crustacea. Philadelphia, 1862. Plates, 1866. 

t Beise der Ssterreichischen Fregatte Hovara um die Brde. Zo6l Tlioil, aweiter 
Ba^ diitte Abtheilung, Gmstaceen. Wien, 1866. 
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Exteypodidje. 

(?) JEnrypodius Latreillii Gu4iin. 

Hio do Janeiro (Bell, Transactions Zoological Society, London, vol. ii, p. 40), — 
(Jliili (Kdwards and Lucas, Boll, White, Dana).— “Los lies Malouines ” (Edwards, 
Hist. nat. dos Crust , tome i, p. 284). 

There is probably some confusion of localities here. Boll alone mentions the spe- 
cies as coming from Brazil, and iis ho had it also from (''hili, some iutoi change of 
spcoiinoiiK may Jiavo taken place. The Chilian species is voty likely distinct 
from the East Indian one. 


PBRIOEliID.ffl, 

Milnia hxcornuta Stimpson. 

AbrolhosI (Ilartt).— Asphuvall I (B\ II. Bradley). Antilles (Edwards, Saussure). 
Jamaica (White). Plorula Keys I (E. B. Hunt). Bermudas 1 (J. M. Jones). 

Peltinia seuti/ormis Dsiua. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Acauthoayx JPetimril KdwarclH. 

“ Coast of Brazil ’’ (Bell). — Antilles (Edwards) — (?) Valparaiso (Dana). (?) Gala^ 
pagos Islands (Bell). 

P^ialtiis Brasiliensts Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Epialtus marginatus Bell. 

“Ad eras Brasilia^” (Bell, Proceedings Zoiil. Soc., London, partiii, 1835, and Trans* 
actions Zool, Soc., London, vol, ii, p. 62). — “Ad Insulas (Jalapagos” (Boll, Trans- 
actions Zool. Soc., loc. cil.). 

The speciniona from the two coasts arc probably distinct species, and if so the name 
should bo rotaiiiod for the Brazilian one as in the first descrii^tion 
Bell incut ions only the Braziliau specimen. There is some confusion in regard to 
the locality from which the west coast specimen camo, tho habitats being given 
as quoted above, but in the remarks following the dObcrii>tion in the Traii'-aetions, 
it is stated that the male spocimon camo from Valparaiso, whore it was found in 
(‘ompany with K deniaius by Mr. Cuming. 

Lticippxf Dan«. 

Rio dc Janeiro (Dana). 

(JANOROIDEA. 

Xantutdas. 

Xiuitlio parmda Edwards, 

Brazil (Kd wards).— Antilles (Edwards). Capo do Verdes (Stimpsou). 

Xantho dispar Datia. 

Rio dc Janeiro? (Dana). 

Xantho dentimlata White. 

Abrolhos 1 (ITartt).— West Indies (White). ^ Asi)inwall 1 (P. II. Bradley). Bermudas I 
(J. M. Jones), 

Traks. OoNNEOTiour Acad., Voi.. II. 3 AuttusT, 1869. 
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(?) Menippe Itumphii DoHaan. 
jaio de Janeiro? (Dam). Permmbuco (Wliito).— Jamaica (While). — R.ist 
(Heibst, JBdwards, etc.). 

The Ameiican species is probably distinct from Iho true Uio Rast Indict 

Panopeus 2 ^olitus Smith. 

AbrolhosI (Dartt). 

Pa77opeu8 Saritii Smith. 

AbrolhosI (Hartt). 

Panopem Serhstii Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Holler, op. cit , p. 16) — ^Aspinw.ill I Bast and west coast of Flor- 
ida I Bahamas I South Carolina I 

Qhlorodms WloridanuB Gihbes. 

AbrolhosI (Hartt) — ^Key West! (Gibbea). Aspinwalll (F. U. Bradley). 

Pilunmns Qifoyi Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Edward^). 

Eriptiid^e. 

Mrlphia gonagra Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana, Holler). AbrolhosI (Hartt) ^—Aspinwalll (P. I L Bradley). 
Tortu^as (Stimpson). Florida Keys I (R B. Hunt). Bahamas I (OoU. BohI. Soc. 
Nat Hist). — (?) Panama (Stimpson). 

POBTITNID.K. 

GaUinectea oma2m Ordway. 

Oaravellasl (£Iartt).f — Oumana; ECayti; Tortugras: Bahamas; South Carolina (Ord- 
woy). Bermudas I (J. M. Jones). 

GaUinectea larvatua Ordway. 

Bahia 1 (Hartt). — Hayti,* Tortupas; Key West; Bahamas (Ordway). 

Gallinectes Parun Smith. 

Pernambuco I (Hartt). Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Acheloila apinimwiKa DcIIaaii. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Hell ■‘r). B ihia» (R irtt).^— South CnroUna* (Stimpson, A. Ed- 
wards). West B'l«)rMiI (R. Jowott). Martmupio (A. Mdwarils). 

AcheloUa Ordway I Stimj>«<)n. 

Bahia 1 (Hartt). — ^St. Thomas; Tortugas; Day lUsenyue (Stimpson) 

AchdoUa S&hrp, {Neptamia Heh(f^ A. EdwanlK). 

*‘Les cOtes du BreaU” (A. Edwards). — Slailiniquo (A. Rdwards). 

Gronius ruber Slimpsoii. 

Brazil (Edwards, White, A. Edwardb). Rio de Janeiro (Ilcllei). —SI. Thomas (S( imp* 
son). Gixlf of Mexico; Vera Cruz (A. KdwanK). Key W<i 4 t ((Jihla**-).— .Puimtnii 
(Stimpson). 

* This species was collected from the whole coast It is very lively, running <)v<t 
the rocks and hiding in holes at low water. — c. P. n, 

t Taken in nets in shallow water on the borders of the bay V* r. lu 

t Taken in shallow water and sold in the market for food.— o. P. Ii. 
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Arenmis crihrarlm Dana. 

Rio d9 Janeiro (Dana).— G-uadalonpe ; Gulf of Moxio; Ye ra Cruz (A. Edwards) 
Key West; South Carolina (Gibbos). New Jersey (Leidy). 

Pl aty onyciud jb. 

(?) Oarehim Loach. 

Rio do Janeiro (Itollor, op. oil., p. 30) — ^European coast. 

OCYPODOIDEA. 

Gonoplacidje. 

Euertttopsis crasBimanm. {Mucrete crassimanus Daua)/^ 

Rio do Janeiro ? (Dana). 

OoYPOniDJEl. 

Gelasimus maracoani Latreille. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dam). Pomimbuco (White). Porto Seguro; Sh Cruz (Ilartt). — 
Cayenne (Edwards). West Indies (While). 

Gelitslmm {G. voo<fHS Dana). 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Stimpson). — Aspinwall; IDiyti; Texas; South Carolina ; Old 
Point Comfort (Stimpaon). 

Gelmimus mordax^ wp. nov. 

Par^il (Caleb Cooke, Coll. Peabody Acad. Sci.). 

(?) Qelasihius 8tenod<(ctylu8 Lucas. 

“Brc'sil” (Edwards, Annales dos Scl iiat, 3“^ sdrie, tome xviii, 1862, p, 14:9).— 
Chili (Lucas, Edwards). 

Ocypoda rhomhea Fahricius. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Jloller).— Jamaica (White), 

Gecarcinidjs. 

Gecarclnus sp. White (List of CVust. in British Museum, p. 32)* 

Pornanibuoo (White). 

* Stiinprion, from an examination of alcoholic specimens of Wiicmie rmuthm l)c 
Ilauu, has shown (Boston Journal Nat Hist, vol. vii, p. 688, 1803) that Dellaan’s 
g(mus PJnerafe is distinct from the Emraie as tloseribod by Dana, Do lhinn’.s giuius hav*- 
ing the mule organs, or verges, arising fr i.n iho cova' of the postorior log.s. and Ihoro- 
fore belonging to the Edwards, while Dana’s spocios has Htcmal 

verges, and must therefore fo.m the typo of a now genus, for which I pro])Otte the 
name E}iG)rato2ii,fs. Tlio genus thus constituted appears to bo nearest allied to 
^menreinus Stimpson (Annals Lyc. Nat, Hist., Now York, vol vii, p, 69, 1859), 
from which it is distinguished by the larger orbits, by the approximation of the inner 
margin of the maxillipoda, and by the much greater narrowness of the posterior 
part of the sternum. 
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Belocai'clnus ZoUandei Ed'W£iv<lB. {^Gecovcoidca Zalaudcl Edwiiids). 

Brazil (Edwards). 

Ccirdioso}7^a Gvifnhumi^ Tjati'oillc. 

Brazil (Willie).— Antilles (I5dward«, B«mssuro). Florida FCa^sI ((Jiblx'h). (\41 Um1o 
Y erdoh (Stimpson). 

Cardloso^na quadratum SauKftiiro. 

Pernainbucol (Hartt).t~Aspuiwall! (K ll BnuUoy). JUiyli (HjiusMurc‘). IJarha- 
does; St. Thomafa (Grill). 

Uca cordata, 

BaMal (Hartt). Paral (Coll. Peabody Acad. Sci.).- Surinam (Linud)- 

(?) Uca mia Latreillo, Edwards4 

“ Araeriquo meridionale” (Edwards). Eio do Janoiro (You Marlons, ZooL Record, 
voL iv, 1867, p. 613). 


Trioiiodaotyud^m. 

Tnchodactylua quadratm Edvvnrds. (7! fuoiatiUs LatroiJlo ?). 

Brazil (Edwards). Rio de Janeiro (Holler). 

(?) Trichodactylm piinctatus Eyiloux et Souleyct?, Dana. 

Rio de J.ineiro (Dana). 

Trichodactylm (?) Oimninyhami. {Uca Gunnlnyhaml Dnto).g 

Tijuca, Province of Rio do Janeiro (Bate). 

Sylcioearoinus Deoillel Edwards (Archives du Mus6mn d’Hisi. iiai,, 
tome viii, p. 176). 

“ Dans la riviere de I’Araguya h Salinas, province do doyas ” (Edwards). 

Bllocarcinm emarginaim Edwards (Archives du Museum d’lXist, 
nat., tome viii, p. 181). 

“Boretlo, sur la Haute^Amazone ” (Edwards). 

Dilocarcbms plotus Edwards (Archives du Mus6um (rilist. nat., tomo 
viii, p, 181). 

Dorotfei) (ridiito-Amazono) ” (Edwards). 

Bilocarclfius Cmtelnuui Edwards (Archives du Mitseum fl’IIist. iiat.. 
tome viii, p. 182), 

Balinas (province de (ioyass) ” (Edwards). 


♦ i'rof. llartt informs me that this spoex'M, wliicli lives in the in.»ngrovn sw atnp «, U 
called Gmyam>*t, and that it is mentioned under that name by Fonseca, so liio sporiJU* 
name Gmr^umi is probably a mistake for GiutyamA. 
f Taken in swamps.— o. f ii. 

t According to Prof. Hartt a species of Ubaifi still cnllod in Brazil A 

tracing of the original figure of Maregrave, however, indicatos tliat his Vttihfhm was 
not the Gca urn of Latreille and Edwards, but more likely the CC cxrrdaUt. 

§ Annals and Mag. Nat TGst, 4th serios, vol. i, June, 1868, p. 447, pi. 21, iig. 3. 
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Grap^idu®. 

Goniopsis cruintatuH Dellaaii. 

Bio de »I«T.noiro (I3<ma, Heller). Abrolhosl (Hartt).* — Surinam (Randall) Cuba 
(Saussure). Floiida Keys I (Coll. Bosl. Soc. Nat. Hist.). 

Pachiff/rapsus simplex Stimpsoiu (^Qonlofjrapsms simplex Dtuui). 

Rio do tXaneiio? (Dana). — Madeira (Stimpson). 

Pachygrapsus intermedlus ITellor (op. cil., ]). 44). 

Rio do Janeiro (ITollor). 

(?) Paohyyrapsiis innotatus Stimpson {Goniograpsus 

“Locality uncertain; probably from the South American coast” (Dana). — Madeira 
(Stimpson). 

If DauaS specimous came from Soutli America, as supposed, they wore undoubtedly 
from Brazil, hiiice Sti npsoii’s discovery of it at Madeira shows it to be an Atlantic 
ap ‘cies and the K^plorini? E^l)editioa toiudiod, on the oast coast of South 

America, only at Rio de Janeiro and on the coast of Patagonia. 

Pachygrapsus rugulosus, {^Leptograps’us rvgulosus Kd-vvards). 

“ Bresil ” (Edw.irds). 

This spoeios is very likely tlio samo as P hinotuLtus which, according to Stimpson, 
is scare jly to bo dKtin.^uUhed from P. imnsversm Gibbes. Kdwauls’ do^crip- 
tion, three linos in length is, however, too imperfect to dotormino anything in 
regard to the adinity of tho specios. 

Pachygrapsus maurm Tlollor (Lnea«). 

Rio do Janeiro (Holler).— Moditerrauean (Lucas, Edwards, Heller). 

(?) Pachygrapsus marmoratus Stimpson. ( Gomogra 2 mis varim 
Daini ?), 

Rio do Janeiro? (Dana). — Madeira (Stimpson, Holler). Gibraltar (Hellor). Medi- 
terranean (Edwards, Holler). 

Cryptograpsm cirripes Smith. 

Rio do Janeiro I (Coll. Poabody A^'ad. Sci.). 

Ndutilograpsus sp. (‘^ Planes ” Wliite). 

Brazil (Wh to, liist of Crust In British Mnsoum, p. 42). 

Cyclograpsas mteger Edwards. 

BnizU (Edwards).*— Florida (Stimpson). 

IleJ i cc gran uketa II (*1 1 or (o| >. oil . , p. 6 1 ), ( Oh asmagnafhus gran nla^ 
tm Dana). ’ 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, 1 lollor). Rio Oraiulo I (( lapt. I Ian ingtou, Peabody Aeiid . Sei.). 

(?) Sc^sarma angnstipes Dana. 

South America (Dana). — Asp'mwall; on tho oast coast of Central Atnoriea, iiouo 
Graylown ; Florida (Stimpson). 

Since tins has proved to be an oast coa.st and tropical sp<‘oieH, there can bo litti 
doubt that Dana’s specimens wore from Rio do rfanoiro. 

* Found running about over tho rocks at low tide on tho fringing root It did not 

appear to be common. — o, f. n. 
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Aratm Pisonii Edwards. {Sesarma Piso7iii Edwards). 

Eio de Janeiro (Holler). — Antilleb (Hdwards). Jamaica (White) Flmiciii ((Jii)bop, 
Stimpson). 

OALAPPOIPKA. 

TIepatii>^k. 

JETepatus angustatm White. {TT^fmoiatus Latroillo, Edwanlw). 

Eio de Janeiro (Dana, Heller). — A'^piiiwall (Stimpson). 

ANOMOURA. 

DltOMIDJB. 

Bromidia AntiUensis Stimpson. 

AhrolliosI (Ilaitt). — St. Thomas 1; Torlugas; Key Biseayno (Stimpson). 

PonOlSDLANrD.K. 

PetrolistJies leporims, {PoreeUana Uporina Ilcllor). 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller). 

The figure and description given by Heller would .scarcely diatingtii.sh this apocioh 
ftom the P. dimobtuB Stimp.son (Gibbes sp.). 

Petroluthes BraHlietisis^ ep. nov. {Porcellana Boseii ? Dana, p. 42 1 , 
pL 26, fig. 11, non Savxgny, Crust. Egypt, pi. 7, fig. 2). 

Bio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Pachycheles moniliferus Stimpson (Dana). 

Bio de Janeiro (Dana). 

PoTceUaiia fr07italis Beller. 

Bio de Jan^o (Heller), 

MinyoceruB angxestm Stimpson (Dana). 

Bio de Janeiro (Dana), 


nmunAs. 

BTippa emerita Eahricius. 

Bio de Janeiro (Dana» Heller). 


CnNOBITIDaK 

GenoMta Diogenes Lalreille. 

Brazil (White, List of Crust, in British Museum, p. Gl). 

Pagubid,®. 

Petroehirus granulcOm Stimpson (Olivier). 

Bio de Janeiro (Dana, Heller). AbrolhosI (Hartt).— Antilles (WdwanlH) Koy 
West (Gibbes). West coast of Florida t (E. Jewett). 
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Calcinus sulcatus Stimpson (Edwards). 

Abrollios 1 (Harfct). — ^Antillos (Edwards). 

White reports G. Wbican Dana from Brazil and the West Indies, but as ho included 
G, bUilcatus as a synonym, his specimens were perhaps all of this species. 

Clihana/rlus Brasiliensis Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Clihaaarius Antilleusls Stimpson. 

Abrolhos ! (Hartt). — Barbadoes (Stimpson). 

CUbanarius vUtutus Stimpson (Bose). 

Abrollios I (Kartfc). — Key West; Charleston (G-ibbes). West coast of Florida I (E. 
Jewett). 

Olibamirms sclopetarius Stimpson (Ilerbst). 

Oararellas River, in the Proviuco of Bahia I (Ilartt). — Trinidad (Stimpson). 
Aspinwalll (P. H. Bradley, Stimpson). Tortugas (Stimpson). 

JEupagurus crinitioornis Stimpson (Dana). 

Rio do Janeiro (Daua). 

(?) JEupagw'us scahriculus Stimpson (Dana). 

Brazil ? (Dana). 

(?) GaLATBIDuE. 

Under the name of Galathea amplectem^ Fabricius, in his supple- 
montum Entomologise systematica}, p. 415 {teste Edwards), has des- 
cribed a crustacean from Brazil which seems to be unknown to 
subsequent writers. It is probably not a true Qalathea. 

MAOROURA. 

SCYLLARID^. 

ScyUarus aequinoxlalls Fabricius. 

BrazU (White). Bahia I (Ilartt).*— AntiUos (Edwards). Key West (aibbos). 

Pahhubidas. 

Panulirm argm White. {Palmurm argus Latreille, Edwards). 

Bahia (White). — Antilles (Edwards, Wliito). 

PanuVmm ecMnatm Smith, 

IWil (Ilartt) f 

* ' PALAilMOKIl)-rM. 

Alpheus heteroohelis Say. 

Abrolhos! (Ilartt).— Aspinwall! (P. H. Bradley.) Cuba (Saussuro). Key West 
(Gibbesj. West coast of Florida! (B. Jewett). South Carolina (Qibbes, Say). 

* Taken in shallow water on the borders of the bay and used for food. — 0. F. n. 

I* Used for food and sold in the market. I have soon it from muoli farther south.- 
0. F. H. 
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Alpheus tridentulatm Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro ? (Dana). 

Alpheus malleator Dana, 

Rio de Janeiro ? (Dana). 

Hippolx/te exilirostratus Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Hippolyte ohliqtdmaum Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Palmmmi Jamaicensis Edwarcln. 

Pen6do, Rio Sao Francisco 1 (TIarfct)* Pornambiico (Wliito).— Anlill(*s (KdvYnnN) 
Antilles and Gulf of Mexico (Saiissuro). 

Fdkemon spinimanus EdwarcU. 

Bra^sil (Edwards, White). — ^^intillcs (Edwards). Cuba (Oibl)os). 

Palmmon Olfersll (Airhiv filr Naiurgos. IHJIO, j>. 150). 

“An der Kusto Brazilions ” (Wiegman). 

Falmmon forceps Edwards. 

Pernambuco (White). Rio do Janeiro (Edwards). Mouth of the Para! (Haiti) — 
Antilles, Gulf of Mexico (Saussuro). 

Falmmon (loc. eit., j), 150). 

“ Das Tatorland ist die Kusto Brazilians ” (Wiegman) 

Falmmon ensiculus Smith, 

Paid! (Hartt). 

(?) Falmmon Zamarrei Edwards?” (White). 

Pernambuco (White).-— Cotes du Bongalo (Edwards). 

Peneid^e. 

Sieyoma carinata Ed warden. 

Rio de Janeiro (Edwards, Dana). 

Penem Brasillensis Latreille. 

Brazil (Latreille, White). Bahia! (Hartt).— West coast of J^noridal (E. 

South Carolina (Gibbos). 

Fenms setiferm Edwardw, 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller).— Florida (Edwards), South Curolina ((lilds^s). 

Xiphopeneus Harttii Smith. 

OaravoUas. Province of Bahia I (II«irtt). 


* This species, called is quite common in the river Sao Fumci.sco and the 
larger streams flowing into It.— o. f. u. 
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SQUILLOIDEA. 

Squiixid-k, 

LijBioBquilla inormita Dana. 

Rio do Jaiifiro (Dana). 

Squllla nibro-lmeata Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Squilla prasino-Unetda Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Squilla Bcahricaudu Latreille. 

Brazil (White). 

Gonodact\jlus chlragra Latreille. (?) 

AbrolhoBi (XIartt). Caravellad, Province of Bahia! (Flartt). — Aspitiwall! (P. H. 
Bradley). Florida Keys! (Gibbes). Bermudas! (J. M. Jones). — Meditorrimoan : 
Rod Sea; Pacific Ocean (Authors). 

Euiciitjiid-k. 

M'ichthua vestitus Dana. 

South Atlantic, lat, 26° hoiitli, lono:. 44° west (Dana). 

BJrichthm apinigeft Dana. 

South Atlantic, between Rio Juuoiro and Rio Kegro (Dana.) 

MYSIDEA, 

MaoTomyaiB graHlh Dana, 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

limliltla aphuilh Dana. 

Atlajitie, ofl’ the harbor of Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

LuC’lFKini).!’. 

iMcifer (Wimhu'is Dana. 

Harbor of Rio do Juuoiro (Dana). 


Zova, rubella Diinn. 

South Atlantic, lat. 24° 45' south, long, 44° 20' west (Dana 

Zoea echltms Dana. 

Atlantic, lat 211° south, long. 41° 6' w< bt(l)una). 



EXPLANATION OK PLATE T. 

Figure 1 . — XtpTiopencua HarfUi^ male, cophaloilierax ; a, h, <*, <1, o, thorncio 

those of the fourth and liftli pair*? incomploto. la, ai)p<‘U(lagos of tho 
first segment of the ahdomcn in the same HjaHhiien. Ih, roKiruni of a 
larger, female specimen; lo mandible enlarged two tliamoters, 

Figure 2 . — JPukefiion enskuliLS^ nude, carapax ; 2a. log of the socoml jndr; 2h, oxiromity 
of abdomen, soon from above; 2c, rostrum of a small fcm.do. 

Figure 3 , — Cryptograpstia cirripeSj male ; 3a, stornum and abdomen of tho same spe- 
cimen. 

Figure 4 . — Pa ^opem politm^ female, carapax enlarged two diainotors. 

Figure 6 . — Pmopeus SarUiu male, carapax onlargod two dlamotors. 

All the figures are natural size, except Ic, 4 and 5, and all aro oopiod from photo- 
graphs, except la and Ic. 





Topographical Map op the New Hayew region. 


— ^A, AUingtown village. B, Beacon HSl, Bb, Beaver Hills. Oh, Cher- 
ry Bill E, East Rock range, consisting of East Rock proper to the northwest, Indian 
Head, and then Snake Rock. Ed, Edgewood, tlie estate of Donald (3. Mitch(‘ll, 
Esq, P, Port Hale F, Perry Point, or Red Rock, on the Quinnipiao near its mouth. 
J, Judges’ Cave, on the West Bock ridge, L, Light House. M, Mill Rock. MP, 
Maltby'Park, only three of the proposed lakes of which are constructed. 0, Oyster 
Point, P, Pine Rock, Rd, Round Hill, Bt, Rabbit or Peter’s Rock, Sin, Sadiom’s 
ridge. T, Turnpike j also Tamlinson’s bridge, across the bead of New Haven bay. Y, 
the village of WhitneyviHe. .W, West Bock, the south end of West Rook ridge. WO, 
West Cape, or West Haven Point, Wh, Whitney Peak. WL, Wintergreon Lake, 
just north of Wintergreen Palls. Wn, Warner’s Rock, 
hire, Beaver Pond Meadows; m, Mineral Spring, southeast of North Haven; 
n% different notches in the West Rock ridge ; n\ n% the upper and lower Bethany 
Nlotches; the Hanjden Notch; n% Wintergreen Notch. The names of the towns 
ORANGE, WOOBBRIDGE, BETHANT show the course of the Woodbridge plateau ; 
and from. W in the word Westville to Savin, Rock is tlxe course of the Edgewood series 
of hiHs, &e eastern border of the plateau, 

. Seale ^lOths of an inch to the mile. 




II. On TiniJ O-iflOLotiY of the New Haven Uechon, avitii spe(Tal 

UKKK11KN('E TO THE OuKJIN OF SOME OF ITS ToPOGllAPlITOAL FeA-* 

Tiiiiifis. liv James 1). Dana. 

wmr A MAI*. 


1 . The New ITavbn ekgion. 

Eitiieh side* of New Haven bay, — an indent alien of the coa,st about 
four miles in depth, — there is a north-and-south range of hills, the 
tra]) and .sandstone ridges of East Haven and North ITaven on the east, 
ami the eastern iiortion oi the Woodbridge plateau on the west ; and 
these make the eastern and western boundaries of the New Haven 
region. Their height , which U greatest to the north, probably nowhere 
exceeds 600 feet. The width of the region varies from about four 
■mil(‘S on the south to seven on the north, and the whole length from 
the Sound to J\It. Carmel — its true northern topographical limit — ^is 
twelve miles. The northern halt* of the region is divided longitudi- 
nally by two lines of ridges ; (1) the long West Rook trap ridge near 
till* western side, four hundred feet and upward in height ; and (2), 
nearly midway in the area east of West Rock, the short isolated East 
Rock (K) range of trap and sandstone, and the continuation of this range 
northward to hit. Carmel in the low Quinnipiac sandstone ridge which 
diviiles th(‘ waters of Mill River and the Quinnipiae. The New 
Haven region hence consists in its northern half of three subordinate 
north-aml-soutli regions; (1) a narrow valley west of West Rock, 
draiiu'd by W(‘st Hivi»r; (2) abroad central plain (the Hamden jdain), 
continuous will) the New Haven plain, rising into hills to the north- 
ward, ami ilraitied ahing the <‘ast side by Mill river; and (3) a wide 
east(M‘u portion occupied by the river-course and the extensive meadow 
lamls of tin* <2uiniiipiac, in other words, the Avi<lc valh^y of the Quiti- 
nipiac. Houth of Fast Rock, the central New Haven plain blonds with 
that ot* the (iuinnipiac. The West Rock ridge to the noHh throws 
of^a branch on the east which curves around to IMl. (\irmel and forms 
the northern boundary of the central of the three subordinate regions. 
This central region is jiartly subdivhled across, on a line, nearly, with 
West ami East Rocks, by two short trap ridges ; Pine Rock, (P) a third 
of a mih* from West Rock, and Mill Rock, (M) which adjoins East Rock ; 
the width of the interval between the two is nearly a mile. JMill 
River passes through a deep cut in the IVIill Rock ridge, at the vil- 
lage of Whitney villo. A clear idea of the topography of the region 
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is necessary in order to an appreciation of the observations tlml 
follow* 

2* General course op OuoLoarcAL events uEroRL tuc Po&T-ar nn vry i 
* One of the last events of the Paleozoic ages was the rormiilion of 
the Connecticut River valley, by the bending of the earth’s cM‘ust ; 
and this took place as a sequel to, or in couneetion witli, the eryi-tallb 
zation of the granite, gneiss, crystalline schists, and other similar locks, 
which make the bottom of the valley. 

The first fact of the succeeding age, the Reptilian, of wliich there is 
record, is the esdstence of a Connecticut valley estuary, twenty miles 
or more vfide, stretching from IS^ew Haven to northern IMassacliuselts, 
(New Haven being the proper southern termination of the valley and 
estuary), and the commencing deposition in this estuary of the Jh*d 
Sandstone formation. The production of this formation is believed to 
have taken the whole of the Triassic period, the first period of the 
Reptilian age, and also part of the next or Jurassic ])criod. 

After, if not before, the close of the Sandstone era there were eru])- 
tions of trap — a rock that came up melted through wide fissures in the 
sandstone and subjacent rocks. East and West Rock, Pino !b)(*k, 
Mill Rock, Mt. Carmel, the Meriden Hills, are ridges of trap along 
with what remains of the old sandstone walls. The sandstone in the 
vicinity of the dikes, or near any fissures, through wliich heat and 
vapor escaped, was more or less hardened by the heat, and rendered 
comparatively durable; while other portions were loft unhardenod 
or but little so, and therefore in a state admitting of easy erosion and 
removal Cotemporaneously wfth the ejections of trap, veins of cop- 
per were made, as those of Bristol, Sinisbuiy, Chcbhire, etc. ; and 
veins of barytes, as those of Cheshire. 

The thickness of the sandstone formation in the Now Haven r<»gion 
is not yet ascertained; in Massachusetts, it is according to the l<>w<*s( 
estimate three or four thousaml feet. There is abundmit (‘vidonc<‘ 
that its beds once covered the top of East Rock, now iKiO ft‘et in alti- 
tude, and if so it reached upward to a level which is now at lt»as1 100 
feet above the sea. Many of the trap ridges to tiic north in tiu* 
Connecticut valley were also once topped with sandstone, although 
much higher than East Rock, West Rock has a height of 400 feed, 
and the West Rook ridge, between Hamden and W<)0<lbri(lgc, ov(‘r 
600 feet; Mount Carmel about 800 feet; Middletown mountain is 
899 feet high; West Peak, the western summit of the Merid<»u Hang- 
ing Hills, 996 feet; Mount Holyoke 986 feet, but the highest 2 >oint of 
the Holyoke ridge, a little farther to the east, 1126 feet; and Mount 
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Tom, 3 211 foot. (The last four altitudes arc from Prof. Guyot’s 
moasuromeiits.) Although the precise original elevation of the sand- 
stone about those heights is not certain, there is no doubt of the grojxt 
inoreiiso of height to the north. This however was not one of the 
original (*oiiditions of the ro(‘k, for the bods were made in one com- 
mon estuary aid nearly to a common level. It has result o<l from an 
uplift which aftbeted the interior of New England more than its soutli- 
oni borders; and the trap also owes much of its greater height to 
the north to the same uplifb. 

The sandstone mass intersected by dikes of trap constituted the 
block out of which the future New Haven region was to be carved b} 
various denuding forces. The hard dikes of trap, and the distribution 
of the hardened sandstone among those feebly hardened, had great 
influence in guiding the modeling agencies and determining tlio 
future features of the country. 

At the time of the eruptions, or soon after, the land before siibmeT*- 
ged rose above the level of the waters; rivers took size and direction 
according to the slopes ; the cstnaiy dwindled into the Connodicut ; 
and the Connecticut, flnding in its way the trap dikes of Weathers- 
field, Berlin and Meriden, and also elevations of sandstone, took t\ 
route, in the latitude of these hills, to the eastward, So the river 
was lost to New Haven.* Other chaiigob in the old hydrogra])hic ba- 
sin of the Connecticut valley have taken place since the throwiin^ u]> of 
the trap dikes, and |)ari of the following may date from that event. 
Farmington rivei*, which in Triassic times flowed into the estuary Irom 
the western heights of Massachusetts and noithorn Connecticut-, still 
entorsi the Farming! on region ; but near Farmington it turns abrujflly 
norths flows in that direction sixteen miles, at the foot of Talcott moun- 
tain au<l other tra]) hills of the range, then makes a cut through tlio 
range into the Connecticut river valley and joins that river. The 
Quinnipiac, which starts iii the Earmington valley just below the 
northward head of the Fanuington river, on approaching the ivgion 
of the trap hills of Chcshl e bends eastward out of tbe valley in front 
of the Hanging Hills of Meriden, into the valley where the Coimoc- 
ticxit river might have had its course but for the trap eruptions and 
disUirbances ; ainl flnally, the Farmington valley being tlms deseHed 
l)y the Ciuhuiipiac, Mill river at this point commences it^ flow, taking 
its rise in iho adjoining hills, and be<*omes the principal stream for 
the rest of the valley southward to New Haven hay. 

During the Cretaceous period olosingwthe lloptilian age, and the 


* This view was brought out by tho write *u Ward’s Life ol Poreival, p. 420. 
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Tertiary period which opened the Mammalian aj^o, no Tnavino forma- 
tions were here made ; and there is hence no proot that in tlu‘ long 
interval between the origin of the tra]> dikes and the (daeial epoch, the 
land of the region, or of any jiart of central Now England, was at. any 
time under the sea. Whatever the fact, there must have been, (hiring 
the time that elapsed, a large amount of denudation over the region ; 
so that West Kock, Pine Peek, Mill Rook and East Uoek ttually be- 
came prominent above the plain, although much less so than now, 

3. Geneilvl oiia.ua.cteu and uesults oe the Post-tebtiauy rMuioa. 

Next came the Post-tertiary period, the last in Geological history. 
* In order to understand the following remarks it is necessary to boar in 
mind that the Post-tertiary in America, as the writer has elsewher<» 
shown,* included three eras, corresponding to thr(‘e gr(‘at changes 
of level over the northern portion of the C^ontinent, 

1. The Glacial when the land stood at a lov'd than 

now, and a universal glaeior and a frigid elimate covered the eontinent 
north of the parallel of 40°, (not a sea with ietd)ergs, as iaets about 
New Haven demonstrate.) 2, The epoch, an era of subsi- 

dence; when there was a sinking of the land bdow its present level, 
resulting in a mild elimate and a melting of the great glacier; sub- 
merging beneath the sea the land along tlie coast, and giving groat 
extent to lakes and rivers, s. An e}>oeli of elevation; bringing the 
land up to its present levd, and raising the submorgetl scji-shore and 
river flats to a habitable and cultivable height, thus making th<*m 
available for man. The movements were up — down — uti; 'iq) for tlie 
Glacial era, doa^n for the era following, and ap again for the third or 
finishing era. The origin of the features of the New Haven region 
cannot be understood without keeping constantly in view th(‘se throe 
great movoments oi‘ tlie land. In the first of these t*ras this region 
stood probably one or two hundred fet‘t alamo the level of tlie Ht‘a; in 
the second sixty-fivo teef or more, an<l atl<»nvar<l lort.y ami 1 < ns , boUm 
the present level; and in the third it passed gradually to its presemt 
condition. 

With reference to the question whether uadiergs may not have been 
the agent in the glacial era instead of glaciers, a single argunumt only 
need licre be brought forward. Icebergs, as is w(dl known, art* tVag- 
ments of glaciers broken otf in the sea into which they doscoud; and 
the freight of stones and gravel they bear was received mainly wlu»n 
they were in the glacier condition. The bouldovs of th(* Gonneciituit 


* Am. Jour. SoL, H, rsU, 326, 346, 1866, aud Haimal of Ooolopfy. 
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valley if brought by icebergs, should hence have come from the While 
Mountains, or perhaps from some Green ^louiuain peak, for llicse would 
have lu'eu the only summits above the water in a sea covering the 
valley to a depth of four thousand or more feet (the dei)th that the 
<listrihiirK)u of l>oulders requires). But, on the contrary, the boulders 
of the N(‘w Haven region, 1000 tons and smaller in size, are mainly 
from the trap and sandstone hills of the valley itself, cither in Con- 
ne<*tieut or Massachusetts, and the adjoining plateau of gneiss, etc. ; 
they arc from the dc[)ths of the imagined sea, and not from the 
heights above it. Icebergs could not therefore have done the work of 
transportation. In the Glacial era, then, all New England and, prob- 
ably, the Avhole northern portion of the continent, was covered with 
ice. It is well known that the Glacier theory is sustained by the ex- 
plorers of the Alps, Professors Agassiz and Guyot.* 

4. Condition and Effects dtjeing the G-laoivl ee v. 

The Connecticut valley glacier lay under the general glacier-blanket 
of the continent, or rather was a part of the lower portion of it. It 
extended from the summits of the Green Mountains on the west to the 
dividing height of land on the east, having a width of 1 00 to 1 20 miles ; 
it was therefore sutHeiontly large to have almost entirely an independ- 
ent motion, dotomiined hy the slope of the valley ; which would make 
the ])rovairuig direction of movement southward, or mostly between 
south and 12® west of south. 

The direction, according to Prof. Hitchcock, of the scratches on 
Ml. Monadnoc in New Hampshire, which extend even over its sum- 
mit 3,'718 feet in altitude, is southward; and the same authority 
givt*s this as tlie course in Deerfield, Greenfield and other places in 
the Connecticut valley, as well as on JMt. Tom and Mt. Holyoke. It 
is the course also in one of the gorges of Mt. Carmel. East of the 
Hanging Hills of Meriden it is south-southwest, and Percival at- 
tributes the unusual amount of westing to the trend of the adjoining 

Dr. Nowborry, in nn oxcollont paper on the Surface Oeolotry of the Groat Lakes 
and the Vulloy of the Mississippi (Ann. Lyc. N. York, lx, 1869), sustains tlio glacier 
tlxoory of the drill for the country, but gives reasons for making part of the area of 
tlio Groat Lakes an ibofterp region in the closing Glacial oro. The aullxor probi^nls 
many oUior points of interest with regard to the successive events of tlio Glacial and 
Olxainplain eras, and in the course of his remarks, observes that there could have been 
no true lateral moraines. He makes the depositions of drift over the hills and the 
^tratilioil material of the valleys and plains essentially cotemporaneous, regarding them 
/ as having resulted piirtly from iceberg transportation, and partly from distribution by 
waters llowlng away from the margin of the ice, or from beneath it, as it slowly melted. 

Trans. Oonneotiodt Acad., Vol. II. 5 Sept., 1869. 
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trap hills Some deviation from the general ooiirse would tnke ])l‘U‘e 
wherever th(‘re are high ridges or deep valleys varying in direelion 
hut little from the main eourse of the nunemtait, just a*> a (h‘e^» 
trough in the bottom ot* a stream of water ^et a little ol)li(|U<‘ly to 
the current would dtdlect the waters and give them more or 
nearly its own course;**' and this is what lVrei\al ol)s(‘r\ed in the val- 
ley heUvecnthcHauginglLillsof Meiiden and Laineiitatiou IMoimtaiu 
In East Haven, on the eastern border of the New Ihiveii r(*gion, tlu 
direction is S. 1‘^® E. The facts snstaia the conelmion tliat tin' geiu‘- 
ral course was that of the Oomieetieut river valley. To the westw ard 
of the central portion of the \ alley, over the eastern (ireon JMountain 
slope, the general eour^e, as various observers liave shown, is to the 
east of south, or about south-southeast^ which is a natural resultant ol 
the two forces — that producing the main southerly niovenient, and 
that arising from the eastward, or M by 8, sl(>i>e of the surla(*e. 

As the slope soiitliward was very small comjjan^d with that in the 
Alps, the motion was much slower — ])robably not exct‘ediiig a mile in 
a century, which is equivalent to about a foot a week. Tlu» move- 
ment was not continuous at this rale, but by slarls, at longeiM)!* short- 
er intervals — weeks, months or years — as the resist aiu^e could be over- 
come. Having a thickness to the north of more than lour thousand 
feet, the pressure it exerted wherever its lower Hurlace I'OsK'd was 
enormous, and when it did move the abrasion was eotninensnrate with 
it. It was not, like an Al])ino glacier, conlined between the sloping 
sides of a valley, the declivities of wliicl) aided largely in its su])j>ort, 
and so relieved the bottom partly from pressure; it lay spr<‘ad out 
over the plains and hills resting heavily iqmn the most of the siirlace 
beneath it. / 

The movement producecl tliree results, ns has becMi w(*ll ilhis(rat<Ml 
by the principal authorities with n‘ganl to glacitu-s. Pirst, a br(‘ak 
ing of the brittle ice wdierover there was friction, resulting in o|u*ning 
immense crcvussi^s where lln^ resistance was great (lor tlu‘ gla- 
cier owe-, its power of movement to the laeility with whiclt it hnsiks 
and mends itself); secondly, the abrasion of the rock^ lament li, re- 
sulting in a ploughing out of tlie soft hall-hardeiu'd sandhtoiu* to 


* In tlio caso of Uxrge coutmontnl Vtillcys, tlio i^Lu'ier (ho oourho (>1’ (hi* v.U- 

loy even when this course was oftstwiiHl-west, as is shown hy tho author to lnvc' hoou 
true of the Mohawk valley, in his Geology (p. *751), an<l in tho AmoriCiUi Jourii il of 
Science, [2], voL szsv, p. 243, and hy Dr. ISTowhorry, with roforonco to otlior rcgitais, 
in the paper referred to on tlie preceding page. 
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grciil and less deei)ly the harder rocks, and in dislodging mass- 

es froiii the dikes and other rock formations ^rliich had heeii 2)rcvi()nsly 
loosoned in any way, tlic masses sometimes many tons in weiglifc ; third 
ly, the taking up of the sand or gravel, stones and rocks, tl ms se[)araUHl 
or dislodged, into its own mass, wliich it was enabled to do because of 
the att**a Ituil breaking uj) of the ice just alluded to, an<l the readi- 
ness with whicii ice becomes solid again by regelation after a short 
rest. Thus the glacier moved slowly on, engorging itself with what- 
ever loose material it made, as well as with what it found in its piith. 

The glacier was made ready for its great work of abra‘ju)u eitlier in 
tlie way of rasping, ijlaning, channeling or ^doughing througli luhc 
saml, stones and rocks with whicli it was shod. Tlio hard granite 
rocks east of New Haven, as is exliibited at Stoney Creek, wore mark- 
ed by the glacier not only with scratches hut with hroad furrows sLi 
inches to a foot in depth; and this in addition to an unknown amount 
of leaning above the in-esent surface. The soft rod sandstone of the 
region easily yielded under tlie and was gronml up and 

jjloughod out ill some jdaces to a depth of several hundred feet, die 
material being absorbed at the same time into the icy mass. Hills 
and lidges lost much of their height, and those of tra]-) wore exten- 
sively slrij^^ied of their associated sandstone. The isolated East Rock, 
lying north and south, or in the direction of the movement, between 
the Mill River valley and that of the Quinnipiac, was abraded both 
along its westcim front and on the rear, and lei’t nearly bare of sand- 
stone on both sides. Pine Rook, an east and west ridge, besides uii- 
dorgoing an unknown amount of dccaiatation, lost the sandstone on 
its northern side for the upper sixty feet, and a wall of trap of tliis 
height is left bare. Mill Rock suffered a like fate with Pine Rock; 
for the north wall of the trap dike ^irojocts in jdaces twenty or twen- 
ty-tive fct»t above tlie saiulsloiie. Wliitney Peak is in like inaiiiuu' 
bare of sandstone on its north side for forty feet from the summit. 
At the Fair Haven sandstone quarries and over tlie countiy near the 

* While tills saudstono is hartl on ni<h for an oxccUont building stone in aonio ]»or- 
tions of tho (Joiinoiiticiit valley, und often very hard-bakod in the vicinity of the Imp 
(lil«is, a largo i»ortiou of that oxposod to view over llu Now Uav<ni region a liltlc 
ronioto from the trap is so soft that it is easily dug up by a pick, and somotimos c\<*n 

by an ordinary shovel; so that we have reason for rogardinu: tho strain of it underly- 
ing the most of the Now Haven plain, or its alluvium, as of this soft kind. I'art at 
least of tho hardening and reddening of the sandstono was evidently duo, as stnlod 
above, to the boat that escaped in connection with the trap eruptions and from fissures 
opened in their vicinity ; and in regions whore there was no heat from those sources 
tho rock was but little hardened. 
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Milford turnpike, the removal of tlie Hoil in several ])laces hns ex- 
posed large surfaces that were planed ami grooved hy the glacier; 
and ihere is no douht that hut for the covering of <‘arth tlie rocks in 
all directions would he found glacier-marked. 

The stones, or boulders, in the foot of the glacier, that \vert‘ serat(‘li- 
ed and polished while doing this work of ahra.rion, are oft(‘n1oh(‘ 
found where the drift of the hills has been freslily tineovtuvd. Om* of 
four tons weight lies on the roadside along the Milford turnpike, a 
few rods above Allingtown; and many others of smaller si/i' have 
been thrown out at the recent excavation for the l)(‘rby I'ailroad, near 
the toll-gate on the same road. 

By the means montioned an immense amount of rock matcu’ial was 
taken aboard the glacier for traus])ortation southward; and yet Ihcwe 
were no lateral moraines in the ordinary sense of this ex]>n‘Ssion. 
The surfaee of the Connecticut valley glacier was white and spotless. 
From the Green IMountain ridge to the Whit<' Mountains of New 
Hampshire there was not a projeetiiig }»eak to afford a grain of dust. 

The special efleetH of the glacier over the New Haven region inclu- 
ded the making (a) of hills, and {h) of valleys or ex<‘avalionH. 

First — Its Exearations , — ^The excavations would nalurnlly have 
been most extensive where there was no trap or other hard rock in 
the way to prevent deep ploughing. The valleys of the (iuinni])iac 
and West llivor beyond doubt date their origin long ba(*k ol the (fa- 
cial era, from the time the trap and sandstone ridges which bound 
them were first thrown up above the level of the sea ; but still tliey must 
have been scoured out by the moving ice, and liave had their depth 
and TOdth much ineronsed. TVTiether the work of the ice or not 
is uncertain; yet it is a (act that the whole western side of tlio Wc‘s( 
river valley is stripped clean of the sandstone which once exist(‘d 
there, and which was a part of the fonnation tltat originally str(‘teIuMl 
across to the top of the West Jiloek ridge; not a s<piar(‘ yanl of 
sandstone is left in place over th<‘ metamorphh*, rocks of its W(*st(‘n» 
slope. The close shaving of the sandstone on the east» sid(‘ o(* Fast 
Rock, and its still more complete removal on tln^ west Bi<le, Inu e bi*eu 
already alluded to as probably part of the ellects of tlu» glacier. B<*- 
ffldesthe excavations in tliese valleys, others very extensive must 
have been made over the whole central part of tht» New ! laven rt^gion, 
from its southern limits to the mountains on its noilhern border in 
Hamden; for this was the great central valley of the n^gioiu 

Among the depressions over this region, the most romaikabh* is that 
of the JBetmer Eond Meadovis in the ina}>). Jt is a largo marshy 
area sunk 20 feet below the general surface, lying in the center of the 
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Haven plane, Ibetween the trap hills, Pine Pock and IVIill Rock* 
It crosses the borders of the towns of isTevsT Haven and ITamden, and 
has a length from north to south of Ij miles, and an average breadth 
in its southern half of a f<)urth of a mile. The basin receives almost 
no outsi<le wat<T, and yet gives exit to a stream which in its descent 
of 22 feet to West river affords water power to two or three manutac- 
turing establishments. In its wide and flat meadows, and its high slo- 
ping bank of 20 to 30 feet, looking like the terrace slope of the river val- 
leys, it appears as if it were once the course of a large stream ; yc‘t it 
not only receives no water at its head, but not even an old dried 
chaiuiel ; moreover the outcrops of sandstone less than a mile to the 
north afford no evidence of the fonner existence of such a channel 
leading toward the Meadows, This ab'.eiice of pi'oof that any river 
e\ er discharged itself tlu'ough the depression is part of the evidence 
that its excavation was the work of the glacioi*, as e*q>lained beyond. 

If the PeaA er Pond depression was excavated by the glacier, we 
sliould naturally look for a continuation of the channel southward to the 
New ITavou bay. This channel was probably that of the old 
GreeJc — a valley with similar broad meadows and distinct terrace 
slopes, terminating in the northwest angle, of New Haven bay.f Al- 
though now nearly dry throughout and covered by streets and houses, 
two and a half centimes since it was large and deep enough to give 
entrance to Whiting street for vessels of considerable size, and as far 
as College street for boats. The cinmectiou between the Beaver Pond 
meadows is cut off by the alluvium — a deposit of the era following 
the (41acial; but a series of largo and once deep depressions lies be- 
tween tliem and both are />? neurhj the sam^ north-mul-Houth line. 

Tliere are also two other broad valley like depressions leading off 

OwinK to a ilctccit in the onj^raviiia:, tlio position of only the soutliom pari of tlio 
Boav<‘r Poinlbahiu w t»hon <»n the niap. The (lotted outliiio aliould hnve been 
oxlendod northward, by the east end of Pine Rock (P.). 

•| Mast and \V(*sl Creeks, as tlu\v uro ivw oblitoriited ehtmnels, are not on th(^ map. 
They may be put ou, witli a lead ptmeil: for hhbt ( 'ret'icj l)y flr.iwinj; a line from a ijoint 
just cast of the soiithom end of the Beaver I'ond dcprcbsiou (pw) ^istwaid to tin* Oa- 
nal road, then aloufi tho oourso of this road sonthwaid, and thenec to tiio lu‘.id of tbe 
ISfovv Haven bay west of its cent* r; and for Weht C/fe/r, by startini* the lino a little 
west of south of lliG oxtr(*mity of tho Beaver Pond basin and eontinuiiij^ it to the north- 
west anglo of tho bay. Bach was about IJ m. lonfj; yot foi* half a milo the cbaniiel iu 
both cases was a broad tidal inlet. Tho city of New Ilaven was orii»inally laid out at 
tho head of the bay, bt^tween these two creeks, the west side of its half mile bquare 
(Ueorj^o street) against tho West Crook valley, and the south and cast sides (Stale and 
tirove streets) near JSabi Crook. 
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from near the southern extremity of the l>onA or Pond basin, Imt 1o the 
tastioard. One parses near Webster street, and the other by JMunson 
street, and Ihe two xinite in the valley of tlio (brnuM- Ktfsf 
now ooeupiod by the Canal Pailroad. They nre (‘AicltMilly eonlin- 
uations of the lh‘a\er Pond depression, niul it may be quc'stioiuMj 
whether these were not alst> eourses of th(‘ l>en\er Pond i»laeit.r 
excavation. But although broad, they are eompnrati\eIy shallow 
and have gently sloping sides; and the course ol* each is (snst and- 
west, or transoerse to that of the glacier monmenf. We coiielude 
therefore that they were probably a result of the tidal eurrent^i and 
waves of the following or Cham]>lain epoch, and of tlie Inter action 
of surface waters. It is to be remeinbeied that the glacier made 
its excavations in the strata underlying the su]K‘rtici{il alUnlum. 

We should naturally look also for a northern continuation of 
the Beaver Pond depression. But we have already stated that 
the appearances at its northern extremity indicate its rath(*r abrupt 
commencement at that point. Half a mile to the eistward of the 
depression, and as far south of its noHheru (sid, there is a hro.ul 
ehannel leading northward which is the course of vvluit is eall(>d on 
the map Pine JMarsh Creek; and tho question eomes up uliether 
this was not the northern part of the Beiner Pond depression, and 
therefore whether Mill river did not once discharge its wat<‘rs through 
it and thence enter tho bay by West f vidl(\\ . The southwest- 
ern part or extremity of this great dejmession (situated near tlu* 
juuetion of Goodrich street aiul the (^anal railroa<l and cdose by the 
presout terminus of the Shelton Avenue railroad^ r(»a<*hes ^\ithin aOO 
yards of two broa<l northeasterly ehannels leailing down into the east- 
ern bays of the Beaver Pond basin. The valley is so l»road, and so 
abrupt in the sIo])es which bound it, that it ap])eais as if larg<‘*<‘nougb 
to be the course of a river. Through its now sluggish 'waters, ebimps 
of bushes rise in most jairtH from the shallow bottom/ 

These facts seem to favor the couchision that wo have Ikm’o a<*(ually 
fovind the uorthenj eontinuation of the Beavt‘r Pond <‘lmun(*b Bui the 
valley widens instead of toward the Beaver Pond <leiuvH- 

sion, and the creek flows at tlm ]»ivsent tirnt* in that direction, starl- 
ing just south of Mill Bock and entering Mill Bivor 1 J iuiI(*H north 
of Whitneyvillo (V.) Another view with regard to it we regar<l as 
much more probable, 

** Owing to the dam at Whitnoyville, tho water of Mill Kivor is not only set l)«»ck 
for two miles and more up the valley, but also flows back into Pine Marsh Ore <‘k val- 
ley foi more than a mfle, to within a short distance of Mill Bock (800 Mop ) 
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At tlio mouth of Piiie-Marsli Creek, Mill lliver takes a bend a little 
to the eastward of south, -while the creek has a course ns much to the 
west ward south, and Mill Rock stands hot ween the extremities of 
the V thus made by the two chaiiiiels. In this position of JMill Rock, 
we find the explanation of tlic facts referred to. 

Tlie parent glacier having had its ploughing under-surface sliaped l)y 
the gap west of JNlt. Carmel, through which ]VIill River 2)assos, moved 
southward, excavating tlie valley of ]\rill River, while, at the same 
time, abrading the soft strata over the hills and 2)laius. The Mill 
Rock dike, making now a ridge 200 feet in height, stood in its ])ath, 
the biilitle ice confronting the unyielding traj) mountain. Under such 
circumstances, it would liave been a natural consequence that at some 
l)oint north, the brittle ploughshare should have divided, the smaller 
part to ])ass toward the Wliitiieyville 02)ening, by the east end ol‘]Mill 
Rock, and make a sliallow furrow because of the hard traj) rook under 
foot at the gap ; the larger pari, encountering only the soft sandstone, 
to 2>lough out the deep broad valley of Pine-Marsh Creek, leading by 
the west end of Mill Rook and almost directly toward the Reaver 
Pond region. 

The question arises whether the excavation was continued into the 
Reaver Pond basin and theneo southward to the bay, or whether 
there was a lifting of the ploughing portion of tlie glacier through 
the elevating action of Mill Rock and merely a transfer of the exca- 
vating 2)ressurc to a line more to the westward — ^the ^n'oeess of trans- 
fer 2)rodiicing the six or eight bays characterizing the eastern side of 
the Reaver Pond depression and the broad southwesterly surface 
channels which load into them. In the former case. Mill River would 
have run througli the Reaver Pond excavation and West Creek; in the 
Intler, the waters of Pinc-Sfarsh Ch*eek would always have been trib- 
utary to Mill River in its present position ; for in the (Racial era they 
would have been those of n sub-glacier stream, and tliese would have 
be(*oihe far more abundant in ilow <Uirmg the melting of the glacier, 
and thus have ma<le a stream commousurato with the Pine-Marsh 
Creek valley. 

There are three objections to the view that Mill River oiieo dis- 
charged itself through the Reaver Pond Meadows. ( 1 .) The Reaver 
Pond depression is prolonged half a mile north of the i)<)inl where the 
Pine-Marsh valley makes its nearest axiiiroaeli to it, and this uortlioru 
extremity does not bend toward the valley or sliow any Inclination 
that way. Tliere is here evidence that the Beaver Pond excavation 
had its own iudej>cndout beginning. 
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(2.) If Mill River once flowed through the Beaver Poudb and tlioiu*o 
through West Creek to the bay, the force of its waters would have 
continued to keep this channel open, and West Creek would not have 
been disjoined from the part above. 

(3.) If, during the Glacial era, Mill lU ver had had no channel 1 lirough 
the Whitncyville gap, it could hardly have aflerward gained a foot- 
hold there where the alluvium has a height of 60 leet or more above* 
mean tide level 

There is hence not only no proof of a former connection hetw eon 
Pine-Marsh valley and the Beaver Pond depression, but strong rea- 
son against it in the condition and character of Mill river jind its 
present channel. 

Secondly — The Elevrftio}iSj or Hills cnul Ridges made hg the (whfeh r. 
Besides extenaive excavations, there are also demtionn which wore 
due to the glacier. They were a consequence mainly of the interrupt- 
ed series of traj} ridges in its way. The hard tra])-rock dikes, Mill I lock 
and East Rock, wore fenders both to the sandstone lying on their noith- 
ern side, and also that on the soxitliem, and especially to the latter. 
The glacier, moving from the north and a])])roachiug Pine Rock, wouhl 
have had its under suiface forced up into an arch by the resisting mass, 
and the ice thus shaped would have beeti made firm and solid by the 
pressure ; and as such an arching of the ice below is an arching of the 
abrading surface of the glacier, an elevation of sandstone correspond- 
ing to it should have been left by the glacier on its southward march. 
An elevation v>a8 thus left south of JPine Roeh — that of the IJfatar 
Sills (Dh,) The Hills are now disjoined from the Rock because of 
erosion (a) by the waters and icc that descended the slope during the 
declining Glacial era ; (7>)bythe waves and marine currents of the 
subsequent period of submergence in the sea ; (e) by streamlets down 
the declivities duo to the rains and melting snows of later tim<^ whon 
the land was elevated to its present level — an era of greater elevation 
or emergence. It was the eastern abutment of this great Pine-Rock 
arch that scooped out the Beaver Pon<l basin. 

In the same manner the narrow north-atxd-south Sachom’s ridgo 
(Sm^) a mile and a half in length, was evidently made through the 
Efting action of Mill Bock. Similarly also, the small Cedar Hill, south 
of East Rook, owes its existence, apparently, to tlie arch made by the 
East Rock range ; it is snutM because the East Rock range has a north- ' 
andnsouth direction, or lies with its end toward the moving glacier j 
and also because the ice of the wide Quinnipiao valley would have 
pressed westward as it escaped the limits of the valley and passed 
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the southern oxtreinity of the Bock, and so have swept away the &and- 
stono there x*emaining. 

The great glacier did not succeed in j)loughing out the Mill Rock 
dike at the Whitney ville notch below the level of the bottom of the 
present dam, for the dam is built on the solid trap dike. The ice must 
thorotore have plunged down the fiont of it (the land having been 
higlier than now), and with it the sub-glacial stream descended. 
South of this it appears to have made a deep Mill River channeL 

The glacier acted like the moulding tool in the plough of the car- 
penter. Cut the convexities and concavities on the cutting or abrading 
edge of the tool were not needed in the pliant material ; for by the 
fenders placed in its front, in Pine Rock, Mill Rock, and East Rock, the 
edge was made in these parts to rise or arch upward, and by this 
means long ridges of various heights were made be^\eenthc furrows. 

The coirespoudence between the channeling of the plain and the 
position of the trap ridges is so close (especially if it is considered 
to what an extent subsequent river and marine action must have 
tende<l to mo<lify the features of the surface and obliterate the tracks 
of the glacier) that there seems to be liere visible demonstration of 
glacier action, and of the iii&ufiicienoy of the iceberg theoiy of the 
drift. 

If Sachem’s ridge, the Beaver Hills and Pine Hill were the only 
examples of north-and-south sandstone elevations due to hard-rock 
fenders, the correctness of the explanation offered might be reasona- 
bly questioned. But they are the least remaikable instances. Over 
Hamden there are three north-and-south ranges throe to four miles long, 
as exliibited on the map, and they may be distinctly followed northward 
to elevations in the transverse range of heights west of Mt. Carmel. 
Cherry Hill (Ohj is the termination ot one of these lines. A still 
more striking exami)le is the Quiuuipiae ridge, the dividing ridge be- 
tween Mill River valley and the Quiuuipiae. It slrotohes from the 
south side of Mt. Carmel to Whitney Peak, a distance of sijr miles^ 
and while broad and broken into hills to the north, is to the south 
an evenly rounded elevation, looking from the summit of Mt. 
Carmel like a S}>lendid example of landscape grading. According 
to the theory presented, this long ridge of saiwlstone owes its ex- 
istence to the arching upward of the ice by the high east-and-west Mt. 
Carmel range, the ridge being a part of the great sandstone formation 
left thus elevated in consequence of this arching. The arch, although 
narrowing somewhat, did not flatten out before reaching Whitney 
Peak, as the continuation of the ridge shows ; and hero it was raised 
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into a new arch hy this dike, losLuii: iu the cneouiitor the tcmI saii<lMtono 
from the back (or north side) of its head, down nearly onedliinl way 
to Its base. Either side of this divi<linj? ridge the glacier, besides 
ateiding the general surface of the sandstone formation and tlnnvby 
preparing the rocky basement for the alluvial plains, was ploughing 
out the river channels adjoining — that of th(‘ small Mill Hivt*r on 
the west, and that of the broad Quinnipiai* on the east. It is a strong 
confirmation of the view brought forward that the direction of I lie 
Quimiipiae ridge, (as well as that of yaehem’s rhlge,) is H. 1 2" W. (t rue 
course), thus coinciding with the average direction of the Ooniu‘eti- 
out valley, and therefore with that of the movement In the (fha^itr. 

The largest of the valleys in the Ilamdeu jiortioii of the New Ifa- 
ven region lies along side of the West Rock ridge, where the erosion 
of the glacier, and of the waters flowhig from theni would have* beexi 
greatest in consequence of the height of the rock and its slopes, 
and whore, moreover, erosion from riuiniug waters has been going on 
ever since from the streamlets that the rains and melting snows have 
made over the long declivities. In this valley lie Wintergreen Lake 
(due to a recent damming of one of the streams), and farther north 
the sites of other contemplated” lakes. 

This western part of Hamden is drained by Wilmot brook with its 
tributaries, which flows through tlio gap between Pino Ro(*k and 
West Rock and sdon after enters West River. The northern ])ortxon 
of the brook, which lies among the sandstone ridges, points southward 
neai'ly toward the northern extremity of the Reaver Poxxd dopi^cssion, 
and approaches it within two-thirds of a mile. It piglxt therefox’o be 
queried whether Pino Rock had any effect toward dividing the excava- 
ting action of the glacier on the n<)i*th, like that from Mill Rock abov<* 
desciibed. But there is this great difiereiico iu the two case's, thnt the 
gap between Pine Rock and West Rock is very xnucli bi*oadc*r than 
the Whittxeyvillo ga]), being aboxxt a (juartcr of a mile across, an<l be- 
sides there is no coxxtiimoxxs pavement of ti’up at bottoxn. Moreover 
Pine Rook has an oblique position with reference to West Rock, its 
direction being B. 20° N*. true coni'se, (about E, 12° N., compass 
course,) and owing to the convex-geuco of those two ridges and the 
broad opening intermediate, and also to the S. 12° W, direction of the’ 
glacier movement, the principal paiii of tlxe excavating portion of the 
glacier would naturally have passed between them, whore Wilmot 
brook has its aotxial course. 

Looking beyond the limits of the New Haven region, still other 
examples of this north-and-south ridging of the soft sandstone ocoxir, 
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South of the Ilfinging Hills of IMeridcii an elevation commences which 
stretches southward to Mt. Carmel, showing that the ice was arch- 
ed up by the Meriden mountains, and the arch continued to Mt. Car- 
mel. And here, as just observed, it was thrown anew into a high 
arch ibr the ridging and ploughing southward, in the course of which 
the Quinnipiao ridge was formed; then it was raised by WJiitney 
Peak again, and its continuation East Rock; and finally it died 
out as it left the region of Cedar TIill south of the East Rock range. 

Iksides the large ridges and excavations made by the glacier, the 
ledges over the hills are often approximately north-and-south in course, 
and were probably a result of glacier ploughing. The chlorite schist 
of the Woodbridge plateau is easily tom up in consequence of its 
slaty structure and its joints or lines of fracture, and also readily 
reduced to fragments by the freezing of water or growing of veg- 
etation in the crevices. A largo trap dike, intersecting this rook 
on the Woodbridge heights west of West^nlle, often stands up above 
the schist, as a prominent ridge, which sometimes has on one side or 
the other a bare precipice of forty feet. But much of this wear is 
undoubtedly the work of subseq\ient centuries. 

Without adducing other cases, it appears safe to conclude that 
over the region of the Connecticut valley the principal part of the 
coarse gouging out of the plains, and shajung of the mountains and 
valleys, wore peiformod by glaciers and by the streams that were in 
action duinng the progressing and declining Glacial era. The same 
agents also carried southward the earth, sand and gravel that were 
aftciward to be deposited by the ice, and worked over by the rivers, 
or, near the sea-shore by the rivers, tidal currents and waves, into te3> 
raced “ alluvial ” plains, or stratified drift fomations 

Scratches haloing the course 8, 33® W. — wide variatioti from the 
usual course of the glacier scratches (South, to S. 12® W.) occurs over 
the chlorite rock along the Milford turnpike half a mile to a mile 
west of Allingtown. The place is about two and a half miles 
soxith of West Rock, and one and a half miles south of the lino of 
East Rook. The course (time) of the scratches is quite uniformly S. 
33® W., orfidl 20® west of the umal direction; and they are so deep 
and numerous and so completely free from crossings by scrat(*hea in 
any other direction, that S. 33® W. must bo viewed as the course of 
the under surface of the glacier over this part of the western margin 
of the New Haven region. The scratches are seen at the top of the 
first ascent on the turnpike, about 1 30 feet above the sea, (or 90 
above the level of the New Haven plain), and at many other points 
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where the rock has been recently exposed, for lialf a mile west. The 
leds^es that have been lon^ bare have lost their scr*itcheb by weather- 
ing ; on this acconnt, and owing also to the covering of soil o\cr other 
pftt’ts, observations h«ave not yet been extended farther west. The 
following is offered in ex])laiiation of this sotilhwestern tlirow of 
the under portion of the glacier. 

It has been stated on page 45 that the New JlavcMi region, be- 
tween the summits of the ridges contining it on the cast and west, 
has a width of s&i^e7i miles to the north, and narrow's to fonr at the 
south. While the mass of the glacier was contiiming its southward 
movement, the portion below filling this depression woubl hav<‘ ha<l 
to accommodate itself some way to the nirrowing limits. This ac- 
commodation might have taken jdace, through an inci easing depth 
of the depression southward. But if this was insulficient to meet the 
whole, there would have been a tendency to a thickening upwar<l of 
the glacier and relief would have boon obtained from the accumula- 
ting pressure by a lateral escape of the ice. 

There was evidently no yielding or escape on the emt or Quinui- 
piac side, the side of the broadest and deepest valley, ami therefore 
of deepest or of thickest ice; for the ploiighings of the glacier which 
are exhibited along that side on a grand scale over the E<ist Ilavou 
sandstone, have the usual southward (S. 13® W.) course, IIciico the 
escape, if any where, must have been on the west side; and here it is 
that we find these S. 83® W. scratches. The place is southwest of 
where the Quinnipiac valley opens on the New Havcm plain, and con- 
sequently it is situated just where such an effect from the expansion 
and pushing action of this part of the glacier would ho produced- 
Now to the weBt of the region of those scratches within threo-fourlhs 
of a mile, there is the rather broad valley of Cove river, which ex- 
tends southward and roaches tho Sound two and a half miles below ; 
it is parallel nearly with tho Now Haven region, but hm a m\i^h 
steeper slope, the descent to the salt water fiats being at tho average 
rate of about 125 feet in a mile- This slope of tho valley would have 
given the ioe that filled it (the under portion of the glacier, if not the 
whole above) relatively a rapid movement. The ovoiflow from the 
New Haven depression caused by tho conditions stated would there- 
fore have naturally taken a course into this valley, Tho dirc<‘tion of 
the scratches, S- 33® W. accords well with this view. 

Making of Xiake^asms, — ^Tho lifting of the lower or abrading so 
face of the glacier by hard rocks, which has boon shown to have re- 
sulted in the production of the north-and-south ridges, and which ai)- 
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pears to have terminated southward the basin of Pine-Marsh Creek, 
mitjfht under other circumstances have made basins for lakes. Lake Sal- 
tonstall, four miles east of New Haven, probably owes its existence to 
this action. The lake is miles lono and has an average breadtluof 
a third of a mile. The basin is scooped out of a very i^oft, crumbling 
shaly sandstone, and lies between two bow-shaped trap dikes, three- 
fouHhs of a mile apart, whose average trend is north-northeast. Its 
depth is stated at 112 feet; and since its surface is only half a dozen 
feet above high-tide level, the bottom is more than 100 feet below 
that level At the present outlet the waters flow over boM trap at a 
low cut in the western trap ridge, so that the basin is here rook-bound 
on tlio south. The stream from the lake (called Stoney River, but 
properly the lower part of Farm River), flows for its last mile be- 
tween granite sliores and has in some i>lacos a rocky bottom. Thus 
there is a granite as well as a tra^) barrier between the lake and the 
sea, and the depression it occupies is a true basin. AVe may believe 
therefore that the lc»ug narrow basin occupied by the lake is an excava- 
tion made in the soft sandstone by the ploughing glacier, and that it 
was not continued to the sea because the ploughshare was lifted out of 
its trench by the hard unyielding rock before it. 

Height of the Land in the Glacial era, — With regard to the 
height of this portion of Connecticut above the sea in the Glacial era 
we have as yet few facts for definite conclusions. 

a. In sinking an artesian well on Green st., 120 yards from the 
harbor, a bed of fine clay 14 feet thick was struck at a depth of 140 
feet, or 126 feet below mean tide level Above this clay there 
were the ordinary sand or gravel depositb of the New Haven plain. 
The clay bed was evidently a mud depobit made in the harbor as it 
existed immediately before the depobition of the sand; and as the 
sand beds of the New Haven plain date from the era following the 
Glacial, the harbor very probably was that of the Glacial ora. It the 
land then stood 125 feet above the present level, the mud bed would 
have lain just at the water’s surface, like those of tlie present day. 
The evidence as to the level of the laud in the Glacial era is uncer- 
tain ; still it affords a presumption that it was at least 125 feet liighor 
than now. No clay has hitherto been found in any other pai*t of the 
New Haven plain. ^ 

h. Near Stoney Creek, eleven miles oast of Now Haven, on Smith’s 
Island, one of the “ Thimbles,” there are two pot holes in the hard 
gneiss rock; one of them is 7] feet deep, and 3 in diameter, and the 
other 3 feet deep and 10 inches across. They are situated within a 
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few yarAs of oue another upon the coast, but above high title level. 
The large one contained, when recently opened by Mr. Frank Smith, 
its discoverer, many large rounded stones. Another ])ot liole of less 
depth exists iii)ou Pot Island, about a mile to the southeast of Smith’s 
Island. It is like a bread-trough in shape, and is 4 and 2 teet in its 
diameters, and Ij leet deep. Still another, as I atu iidbrnied, occurs 
on liogers’ Island, one of the westen\niost of the same grout). 
within reach of the tides and is 4 feet deeti and 2 in width. These 
pot holes must have been made by torrents from the laud. For the 
existence of such torrents the land should have been above its t)i*e- 
sent elevation. We cannot fix positively the era of this higlier level, 
but it may have been that of the great glacier, and the torrents, 
sub-glacier streams tlien existuig. 

<?. The valleys of the streams of Connecticut and even thos(‘ of 
the north side of Long Island are in general continued over tlu* bot- 
tom of the Sound beneath its waters, ajjparently excavated for the 
most part out of the «and and mud deposits which constitute it; 
and thi'^ fact appears to indicate that the Sound was ou(‘c dry laud — 
a great east-and-west depression of the surface — ^into which the str(*ams 
of the adjoining eoiintry flowed, and there concentrated their waters 
in a grand central river which received the existing Ooniiecticut a 
few miles before entering the Atlantic. The admirable chart of the 
Sound by the XJ, S. Coast Survey, which is covered with figures in- 
dicating the soundings, enables any one interested in the subject to 
draw the lines of equal depth, and verify this statement.^ There 
is nothing in the depth of the Hound to render the above supposition 
incredible. An elevation of 100 feet would now lay bare all but a 
fifth of its bottom across from New Haven, and one of 140 feet the 
whole breadth; and one of 200, would dry it up all the way to the 
line of New London, SO miles east of Now Haven. FurtluT, a rise of 
even 50 foot would wholly separate the narrow western portion of the 
Sound from the more eastern by a bare area in the meridian of Marui- 
aroneck and Rye, or 50 miles west of Now Haven. Only the broader 
depressions corresponding to the courses of streams aro to bo looked 
for over the bottom, even with the fullest possible series of sound- 

* It is best, in order to exhibit well on the map the ourve of tlie doopor and slitii* 
lower parte of the Sound, to draw the linos for oadh fatliom of depth up to 8 fatli- 
oma, and then for every two fathoms, that is for 10, 12, 14 and so on; and in addition, 
to make the lines for t, 18 and 24 fathoms much heavier than the others; and to use 
differently colored inks for the lines 4 to 8 fathoms, 10 to 22, and 24 and beyond; or 
else give the areas 3 to 8 fathoms, 8 to 24, and over 24, different shades of color. 
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iiigs. For like all New England, the Sound received vast deposits 
of gravel and sand in the Champlain ora from the depositions of the 
great glacier; and ever since these depositions were made, the riv- 
ers liave hecn carryitig in detritus, each year making its large con- 
tributions; the estimate, therefore, that the original sui-faco, as it 
was belbre the Glacial era, had been covered by all these deposits 
to an avcj'age depth of 50 feet, cannot be excessive. After such a 
process tending to obliterate all depressions, especially over the nortli- 
eru lialf of the Sound which has received the most of the detritus, it is 
certaiidy obvious that better defined river channels than exist are not 
to be expected. 

But the conclusion from the existing channels above suggested has 
at least three sources of doubt — one arising from the present action 
of tidal currents ; a second^ from outflowing under currents which oc- 
cur at times in connection with large bays ; and a thirds from the con- 
figuration of the rooky basement beneath the mud and sand of the 
bottom of the Sound. 

(1.) Jutting capes, especially if prolonged far out beneath the wa- 
ter, as well as obstructing shoals or reefs, inasmuch avS they narrow 
the Sound, give increased velocity to the tidal currents passing by 
them. This cause is sutficient to account for the large deep holes — 30 
to 33 fathoms — opposite Norwalk, where ‘‘ Eaton’s Neck ” on the Long 
Island side makes a long projection into the Sound beneath its wa- 
ters, wluoh projection at its extremity, three miles out (and hence 
nearly half across this part of the Sound), close along side of the deep 
holes, is within 0 fatlioms of the surface. Again, near the “ Middle 
Ground,” south of the mouth of the Ilousatonio, or of Stratford, a 
large shoal but 2 feet deep in one part, there are deep holes both off 
its northern and southern extremities, the former of 20 to 21j fathoms, 
and the latter of 20 to fathoms ; and they are in part at least an 
obvious consequence of the tidal currents sweeping by. 

Ten miles west of the mouth of the Oonnocticut, the Sound com- 
mences to naiTOW toward its eastern termination, its southern side 
here bending up to the northeastward; moreover shoals made from 
Oounectiout river detritus, contract the breadth on the north. Conse- 
quently, here begin two depressions, and half a dozen miles east, a 
third on the north, which three unite in one broad range of deeper 
water, 18 to 32 fathoms in depth, that continues eastward, and finally 
increases to 50 fathoms as the waters approach the channel, called 
“ The Race,” by which they leave the Sound and enter the Atlantic. 
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(2.) The ou^owing under-currents of bays arc produced, es^pccially 
when the broad o])enin^ has a comparatively narrow principal chan- 
nel with other passages, among or over roofs ; and they arc strongest 
wlien the waves and currents occasioned by a sfonn <lrivo heavily to- 
ward and into the bay; and still more so if a river add its floods to 
the waters which the storm waves and currents pile up within the 
bay. I do not know of any observations about the bays on the Sound 
tending to show whore such under-currents exist, or wliat in any par- 
ticular bay is their force or direction; and wc are at a loss as to the 
effects to be attributed to this cause. 

(3.) The actual configuration of the rooky substratum of the great 
basin in which the waters of tho Sound rest is also little understootL 
Long Island has no rocks at surface, or about its points; and tho 
Sound east of Hurl Gate, c\cept quite near its shores, is also without 
any projecting rooks. Some of the prominent sand-spits of the 
shores, as those of New Haven and Stratford Point, may bo fraeod 
far southward by moans of the soundings. But it is not always easy to 
decide whether they have resulted solely from llie detritus of the riv- 
ers to the west of whose mouths they lie, or whether a rooky base- 
ment has determined the form of the projecting spits. On tho 
sand bed off the west point of New Haven harbor there arc sui^ 
faces of bare rock, giving eviclence of a rooky basement. Off 
Stratford Point, west of tho mouth of tho Housatonic, soundings have 
discovered no such rooks ; and yet it is probable that tho form of the 
bottom is here determined by the rooks underneath. On Eaton’s 
Point the map says roqky ” at one spot ; and the existence of this 
spit may also have been determined by the rooky basement below. 
But even when the spits or projecting sand-bars are proved to cover 
a ridge of rooks, it is not certain that this ridge may not have been a 
result of tho excavations of tho glacier, and of sub-glacier streams* 

The shoals and deep holes in the vicinity of “Eaton’s Neck” are 
directly south of the mouth of Norwalk livcr, and those about 
dle Ground” are south of the mouth of the Housatonic; and tho 
question arises: Were they partly made by tho rivers when the land 
was more elevated, or may they have been determined solely by tho 
rooky configuration beneath and existing currents P It is apparent 
that without some direct investigations our conclusions can only bo 
uncertain probabilities. 

Tet notwithstanding all the doubts from the above mentioned sour- 
ces, there are so many examples of depressions leading from the bays 
at the mouths of rivers over the bottojp of the Sound, so many in 
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which the outflowing undeivcuiTents of bays appear to be insuflicieiit 
to account for the facts, either because the bay is not of the shape to 
produce appreciably such an effect, or there is not in the currents the 
proper accordance witli the ebb in direction, that we think the lacls 
atford strong evidence in favor of a former elevation of the region — 
an elevation probably not less than 160 feet. In such a case Long 
Island would have been literally the southern border of New Eng- 
land, and the universal glacier would have had no great basin of salt 
water to span in order to reach what is now the Island, and deposit 
there the boulders of Connecticut rocks, some of which, according to 
Prof. Mather, are from 500 to 1000 tons in weight.* 

* It is difficult to explain the facts in detail with regard to the Sound without a map 
at hand. The following observations on tlie subject are however here added. 

The main course of deep water thiough the Sound west of the meridian of Guilford 
commences near the northern shore of the Sound, off Ooscob harbor and Greenwich Cove, 
(near the boundary between Connecticut and ITew York), and just here enter Byram, 
Mianus and Turn rivers. Prom this region it stretches eastward, passes the north point 
of the Baton Neck spit, loaves “Middle Ground ” to the north (and consequently in this 
part is south of the middle of the Sound), and then continues directly eastward till it 
almost touches the north coast of Long Idand (being less $han a mile off) in the line of 
Guilford. At the very end of the deep water channel the depth is 18f fathoms; just 
east of it, the deptla is only 11^, then 10 and 9 fathoms. But about 6^ mUes a littlo to 
the north of oast, about two from the shore of Long Island there is an oblong deep hole, 
18 to 19 fathoms in depth; and 2^ miles beyond, in the same direction, commences the 
southorn arm of tire groat central range of deep water which continues eastward out 
of the Sound. The great range of deep water, seventy miles long, that commences in 
the wost near Greenwich, must, as already observed, owe something of its depth, in its 
eastern portion at least, to its distance from the northern i^ore of the Sound or the 
region of rivers and detritus; and, again, it may have had its course determined origi- 
nally by an east-and-wost depression in the configuration of the basement rocks of tlie 
Sound. Still it affords some reason for believing that it once contained the channel of 
a great river. It begins against the north shore near Greenwich, just where tliree 
streams enter the Sound, as if a continuation of their united channels. Its depth at its 
eastern extremity, and its abrupt termination there, are reasons for inferring that it 
once continued still farther east, and was probably kept open by a fiow of water 
through it If the land were formerly higher by 160 feet, as has been supposed, the re- 
quired conditions would have existed for making it a river course. But the query 
comes up, where in tliat case would have been the discharge ? Its abrupt eastern ter- 
mination takes place right opposite the large and broad Peconio bay which divides the 
eastern end of Long Island for a distance of nearly 20 miles, making the Island in 
form like the profile of an alligator, with its long mouth (Peconio bay) wide open; and 
the interval of dry land between the Sound and this bay is hardly three miles wide. 
Moreover, directly in the line of the depression, the land is low, and is intersected by 
Matituck lake, and also by various channels on the Peconio side. These facts lead to 
the supposition that this Sound stream of the Glacial era, whose tributaries induded 
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6. Events an'd Besults op tub Champlain biu. 

The Glacial era closed in a sul)sidenc*e of the land over a largo part 
of the continent, the initiatory event of the next or Gharn plain era. 

1. Amount of i^uheidenoe . — The ariiount of the Hiihsideneo about 
New Haven is uncertain, beeause the actual height of the land in the 
Glacial era is not yet satisfactorily dcteriniiuul. ft was so great as to 
carry the land considerably below its pros(*nt level, as evinced by the 
height of the New Haven plain, this plain having l)e<»n made and lev- 
eled off in the waters of the era. Taking the level of this plain as 
marking the water level, we learn that about the College square and 
for some distance to the north, and either side of this region on the 
same east-and-west lino, the depression was near 40 feet. Farther to 
the north it increased gradually to 70 feet and more in Hamden ; while 

the Housatonic and other rivers to tlie west, may havo discharjyod tlironp:h an <tiion- 
ing into Poconic bay. and that this otJoning was filled up hy sands during tho following 
era of submergence (tho Cliampkin ora), and cotemporanoously tho nclJoining southorn 
portion of the Sound was made shallow by tho same moans. Tho form of tlio bottom 
in this part of the Sound favors the idea that tho sands for filling it caino from tho di- 
rection of the Pecouie bay. 

But the existence of the oblong deop hole in tho course of a direct lino to tho south- 
ern arm of the great eastern deep water region of the Sound hardly nine milos distant, 
brings up the enquiry whether the river channel may not after all have boon over this 
route wiMn, the Sound. The submergence of the Champlain ora would havo afforded 
the same moans as stated above for filling up with sands this part of tho Sound and 
for stopping off abruptly not only the channel of the Sound river, but the great depres- 
ition in which the channel lay j for the wavos of that era must havo swept across the 
l^id m one or more places from the Peconic bay into tho Sound. 

If this latter view is tlie right one, the groat Sound river, commencing in the rivers 
of the vicinity of Greenwich and taking into itsolf the waters of other rivors eastward 
to the Housatonic, and still others from Long Maud, would, after receiving tlio llouso- 
tonio, have derived little else directly from the north until reaching wliut is now tlio 
eastern deep-water region; and this it would enter by the southern arm of that region. 
The rivers of tiie New Haven coast and other small streams between it and Sachem’s 
Head, would have taken an intermediate course over tho Sound to tho sumo meridian, 
and then entered the middle arm. Tho rivers from Guilford to KillingworLh harbor 
would have flowed eastward to the cornmenoomont of tlio northoni of tho tiiroo arms. 
And then a few miles beyond this, tlie northern ann would havo rocoived tho Oonneo- 
tiout river, the great tributary, and from this point all the frosh waters of tho various 
rivers would have been combined in one grand flow on tlioir way to tho ocean. Prom 
the deptii of water and the character of the 'holes over the doop-walor region 
south of tiie Connecticut, it may be inferred that here was actually tke groat bay of 
tile Sound river into which the ocean waves set as they do now into the mouth of the 
preset Oonnecticut latter has its deep holes inside of its bar; for the depth 
within the channel of the present river at low tide is 6 to 7 fathoms, while there are 
but 10 fteet of water over tihe bar. 
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to the south it dimiuished in height, being but SO feet in the latitude 
of llalleck’s place on the bay. The facts on this point are given be- 
yond (p. 88). North of Connecticut, over New England, the amount 
of depression below the present level was still greater, and increas- 
ingly so with increase of latitude, it having been 200 to 250 feet at 
least in central New Ilamiishire, 400 about Lake Champlain, and 500 
feet on the St. Lawrence. 

2. General eonsequenees of the Buhsidence, — ^As the writer has re-' 
marked upon elsewhere, an immediate consequence of a subsidence of 
the land, and especially of one which was greatest as a general thing 
to the north, would have been the bringing on of a warmer climate, 
and thence, the commencement of melting in the glacier. 

As another result we note that the slope of the great valley of the 
Connecticut would have become less than it is now. Consequently 
the motion of the Connecticut valley glacier would have been greatly 
retarded, if not rendered altogether null Moreover the rivers would 
have had a diminished rate of flow, and would therefore have spread 
in wider floods than ever before, becoming in some parts a series of 
lakes ; and the lakes also would have had an unwonted expansion. 
The great flow of waters from the melting ice would have immensely 
augmented the floods in all directions. 

Such an extended change of climate over the glacier area was 
equivalent in effect to a transfer of the great glacier from a cold icy 
region to that of a temperate climate and melting sun. The melting 
would therefore have gone forward over vast surfaces at once, wide in 
latitude as well as longitude, and not merely along a southern edge 
with blow creeping progress northward. Hence, as another result, 
the depositions of sand, gravel and stones from the glacier, would 
have taken place almost simultaneously over regions scores of miles 
wide in latitude, and in general without special accumulations along 
a southern border like what is called the terminal moraines in the 
Alps. They would have descended alike over the hills, plains, and 
valleys, lake regions, flooded rivers and sea-shore bays but not with 
like results over these various regions, for wherever there was water 
in motion beneath, the water would have worked over the pebbles 
and sand and produced some stratification of tlxe material, or at least 
have leveled all off at top. Thus unstratified and stratified drift (the 
latter including the so-called modified drift, as well as a large part of 
the alluvium” of river valleys) were formed simultaneously, and 
both in the Champlain era. 

The depositions made directly from the glacier as a consequence 
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of its melting, and which belong to the oi>cniug part of the Champlain 
era may be first considered ; and afterward the secondary and later 
results. 

1. Events and results of tho Oponwf? Ohainplain oia, 

1. D^ositions over the MUs . — ^Tlie deposits over the hills in llu* 
New Haven region, consist, like those of the rest of Now England, of 
sand, stones, and large boulders, mingled pelknoll, or without strati- 
fication, except where they fell into lakes and rivers. 

This unstratified drift is found wherever the land rises above the 
level of the stratified “alluvium” of the New Haven plain, except 
along the upland valleys. In some places it appears to be more or less 
stratified, as near the Seymour turnpike (running west from Westville) 
after passing the first hill (that of the Edgewood line) ; but in this and 
other similar cases the stratification is owing to the fact that the region 
in the time of the melting glacier was the course of a flooded stream. 
The boulders and stones are not to be looked upon as lying just where 
they were di'opped in all cases, nor as being formerly in the same large 
numbers as now over given areas ; for the sands and smaller stones 
that fell with the larger masses have to a great extent been washed 
away to lower levels, and carded off by streamlets to rivei*s, and by 
rivers seaward, and thus the large stones that crowd the surface in 
some regions may when first dropped, have been many feet apart, or 
even scores of feet away from the spot where they now lie. 

The character of the stones and the size of the boulders over the 
hills show what is the nature of much of the material which fell into 
the waters, and which now lies over what was the bottom of the bay 
in the Glacial era. 

The larger boulders of the New Haven region consist mostly of trap 
and sandstone; and next to these in size and numbers are those of 
gneiss and quartz. Those of trap, sandstone and gneiss aro quite 
numerous over the western border of the region, ospocially along the 
eastern margin of the Woodbridgo plateau ; those of quartz rock have 
a very wide distribution. Only a few of gneiss have been observed 
as far east as Saehem^s ridge. 

Some of the largest of the trap boulders are as follows : 

One 2^ m. north of Westville, on Boulder Hill, measuring along its 
diameters 29, 14 and 12 ft. and weighing at least 400 tons. 

The boulder in pieces making the Judges’ cave (the place of oon- 
ceabnent of the regidde judges for a while in 1661), If m. east of 
south of the preceding, on the top of the West Rook ridge, the masses 
when tc^ether having weighed at least 1000 tons. 
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One on the Woodbridge heights, m. southwest, about 10 feet 
in its diameters, but now in halves. 

One in the northern part of the Edgewood gi’ounds, a mile southeast 
of the last, and 2 m. a little west of south from the Judges’ cave, 
about 8 feet cube. 

Three others, half a mile south of the last, in the same grounds, 
measuring 25, 18^ and 8^^ feet, 14, 8^ and 1 feet, 8, 5 and 4 feet. 

One near the Derby turnpike, ^ m. E. of S. of the last, of 14, 6 and 5 
feet in its diameters. 

One in the woods north of the Stoeokel farm, J m. S.W. of the last, 
and in the same line nearly with the Judges’ cave and the Edgewood 
boulders. 

On the Milford turnpike nearly a mile east of south of the latter, 
I m, west from Allingtown, measming lo, 8 and 6 feet. 

One at Savin Rock, farther south, 8, 6 and 4 feet. 

These masses are all on the western border of the New Haven re- 
gion. The height given in each case is the height above ground, the 
depth to which the boulder extends below the surface being uncertain. 
Many of those that formerly lay over these heights have been broken 
up for use in house-building. 

Over the same region sandstone boulders are numerous, but they 
are seldom very large, owing to the nature of the rock. One of 
tabular form on Boulder Hill mcasiu'es 21, 15 and 5 feet. 

There are also large trap boulders moi’e to the eastward. One on 
Sachem’s ridge measures 16 feet in length and 8J in greatest breadth ; 
and one in East Haven, back of Mr. Woodward’s, of 11, 9 and 6 feet. 

There are also occasional masses of native copper deiived fi*om the 
copper mines of the Connecticut trap and sandstone region. A mass 
from the vicinity of East Rook, given to the Yale Cabinet by Mr. Eli 
W. Blake is probably of this kind. Another weighing 00 lbs. was 
found early in the century on the ITamdcn Hills. 

2. J>epositiom ooer the waters, — ^The New Haven bay in the Cham- 
plain era covered the whole breadth of the New Haven region, from 
the Woodbridge range on the west to the sandstone ridges of East 
Haven and Noi*th Haven on the east, and spread northward into Ham- 
den. East and West Rooks, Pine Rock and Mill Rock wore cliffs 
within its area, or on its borders. Sachem’s ridge was a long north- 
and-south peninsula south of Mill rock: and the Beaver Hills, another 
south of Pine Rock. The Beaver Pond region was, for a while at least, 
the deep central portion of the New Haven bay ; it lay in the interval 
between Mill Rock and Sachem’s Ridge on one side, and Pine 
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Rook and the Beaver Hills on the other, close alonpjbidc of the latter. 
Mill River entered a narrow arm of the hay hetwcen East. Rock niul 
Sachem’s rid^e, and the waves wi<h‘ned its head and hattcred Mill 
Rook for some distance west of Whitneyville. This Mill Riv(‘r arm 
was euoiimborod by two or three low sandstone islands, the nortlun'ii- 
most of which is now the site of the residence of Stephen Whitney. 
West River opened into another arm wliieli lay between the eastern 
of the Woodbndgo heights (or the Edgowood range of hills) an<l the 
Beaver Hills, and West Rock Cliff and Pine Uoek overlooked it on 
the north. IJi 3 the Quinuipiao valley, beyond East Rook, stretched a 
long and broad arm of the bay, which was the great inner harbor. 

We come now to the consideration of the action of the waters of 
the bay in arranging the material dropped into them by the m<‘Iting 
glacier. The large boulders were evidently tho first to fall ; for none 
were found on the plain when it was first taken possession of by tho 
colonists, although such masses were then very tiumerous over the low 
Beaver Hills and Sachem’s ridge, aud are somewhat so still notwith- 
standing man’s free use of them. Further, in no excavations into the 
alluvium of the plain for cellars, wells, or other purposes, (as we are 
informed by Messrs. Perkins & Ohatfiehl, Mr. lbij.ao Thomson and Mr. 
B. W. Buckingham, who have superintended such work for years past) 
have hovJidere anywhere been found, with only two exceptions ; and 
these are really no exceptions, since tho boulders in eacli case lay on 
the foot slopes of sandstone ridges. One occurred at a depth of 10 feet 
beneath the gravel of tho alluvium, and was found while making a ]>it 
in Trumbull St., near the house of Prof. Fisher; it was of trap aud 
about two foet across. In the other case a number of largo stones 
were met with in digging a well on Wlialley Avenue near Blake Stre(‘t ; 
Mr. Buckingham, who reported the fact to me, attributes their occur- 
reuco thore to the nearness of the place to tho Beaver Hills. 

As the melting went forward, tho sand, pebbles and cobble stones 
were thrown down together ; but they tmdorweut as they fell an arrango** 
meat which varied according to the movements in tho waters beneath. 
The bay had its tidal currents, as now; its areas of comj)aratively 
still waters; and besides, certain chanuols along which tlu* fiow of 
the rivers increased greatly the force of the ebbing tide. The strati- 
fication of the deposits varied accordingly. Whei*e the currents were 
strong, they washed away the sand from tho stones, or if very strong, 
the sand and smaller pebbles, and thus layers of coarse gravel wore 
made — gravel beds being always deposits from which the sand haa 
been sifted out by moving or flowing water. Along tho main rivaur 
courses there ought to be found, consequently, long grmU 
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marking the direction of the strongest currents, and these gravel 
courses should be not far below the surface unless the depth of water 
in which they were deposited were too great for this. Accordingly, 
we find that the valley of West River, near West Rock is a pebbly and 
stony region. 

Another more remarkable gravel course extends from the liead of 
the harbor between Meadow and Franklin streets over State and 
Orange streets, toward and beyond Whitneyville, and this was evi- 
dently the course of the Mill Fiver chan/iel. It follows (see map) 
the west side of Mill River from Whitneyville down to Grand street, 
then diverges a little westward, the region between Mill River and 
Franklin Street, as I am infonmed by Mr. Ghatfield, being less stoney 
than that to the west. Franklin street is about 500 yards from the 
river. At Neck Bridge, below the East Rock range, tine “alluvium’’ 
on the west side of Mill River is four-fifths stones ; and on the east it 
is very pebbly, but the proportion of stones to sand is not more than 
14 to 6; and farther east the proportion of pebbles becomes quite 
small. The gravel is in all parts exceedingly coarse, and consists 
largely of cobble stones. This gravel course extends far up Mill Riv- 
er, and is as coai'se in its stones near Ives’ Station 4J- miles to the 
north, as it is over the New Haven region. Just south of the Mt. 
Carmel gap, the stoney character is still more I'eniarkable. 

Another gravel course, but coalescent with the preceding as it 
approaches the bay, passes northward along the Canal railroad to the 
west of Sachem’s ridge {Sm), instead of to the east of it. It has the 
course of the Fast (Jreek valley. The pebbley deposits or gravel 
underlie the surface from the head of the bay, northward across State 
street; its western border follows approximately (as I learn from 
Messrs. Perkins <& Chatfiold) a lino along State street to Crown, across 
from this point to tlie corner of Chapel and Church ; along Church 
from the corner of Church and Wall to the corner of Grove and 
Temple; and thence along the east side of the cemetery. 

The extent of the region shows that the flow producing it had the 
breadth and character of a tidal flow. This East Oreck tidal channel 
was connected directly with the central interior basin of the harbor, 
the Beaver Pond depression, as the channels in the sui*faco along 
Webster and Munson Streets demonstrate (p. 63, 64). 

The Mill River and East Creek tidal courses were branches of the 
great central tidal flow up the bay. 

The gravel-course of the Quinnipiac is not in sight. This inner 
harbor of the bay was deep, and swallowed a vast amount of great 
stones, gravel and sand, without being filled to the surface* 
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Tlxe courses of the tidal currents of the hay are also apparent in 
the less height of the drift formation wherever they swejit along. 
Thus, within the range of the Mill Kiver tidal course, at Neck Bri<lge, 
the height of the terrace on the loe^t side of the riviu* is hut »iS feet, 
while it is 42 feet on the east side. This "Mill Biver tidal euirent, 
although strongest, perha])s, to the west of Franklin street, had a wide 
spread to the eastward. For the area over which the terrace formation 
is helow its normal height includes not only a region west of Franklin 
street, hut all east of it to the river, and even a large part of 
Grape Vine Point (the wide point of land between JMill Kiver and the 
Quinnipiao). iNTear the bridge at the foot of Chapel street on this 
Point the height of the drift or terrace formation is only 12 feet, and 
between this and the southeru extremity of the Point, it is still loss ; 
half across the Point in the same line, it is only 21 feet: and half a 
mile to the north, near the Barncsville or Grand street bridge (the sec- 
ond bridge over Mill River), the height is only 29 feet. On tlie Quin- 
nipiao side of Grape Vino Point, on the contrary, the plain has its full 
height, being 34 feet in the same east-and-west line with the Chapel 
street bridge, and 40 feet in that with the Grand street bridge. It is 
evident therefore that the central part of the great tidal wave up the 
bay in the Champlain era swept northward between Meadow street on 
the west and Ferry street in Fair Haven (on Grape Vino Point) on the 
east, an area over l-J* miles wide ; that it continued to be felt on 
the east side of the river to the north of BarnosviUe bridge ; but at 
Neck bridge, approaching the south point of the East Roek range, it 
was pushed more to the vmtwwrd^ the terrace on the east bank at this 
point having a height of 42 foot, or the full normal elevation. An 
msU*Tn branch of the tidal wave entered the Quiniupiac basin through 
the broad channel which forms the lower part of this vivow Owing 
to the bend to the westward in the lower part of tliis ehaiuiel, the 
wave was thrown against the eastern shore, so that the ternic<‘ fonuii- 
tion on that side is mostly wanting while built up nearly to its fhll 
height apparently on the wcbtcni side of the channel oven cpiito to its 
mouth. 

By closely studying the nature of the stratification of thcho deposits 
beneath the New Haven plain, the particular character of the action 
of the waters may generally be made out, even, in some cases, to dis- 
tinguishing the effects of individual waves and changes in the action 
of tidal or river currents. A good example of this is affordt*<l in the 
region south of the East Rock range (or of Snaki^ Rock, its southern 
termination) between Mill River and the Quinnipiao, whore sections of 
the deposits have been made in grading for the Hartford and Air^Line 
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railroads (see the course of those railroads between Mill River and the 
Quinnipiac on the map). The whole height of the alluvium above mean 
tide is in this region fi om 42 to 45 feet. The cut through it for the rail- 
roads extends nearly southwest and northeast, and is about two-thiids 
of a mile, or 1200 yards, long. After the fii&t 700 yards, the railioads 
pass under a bridge, and just beyond, the separate out for tlie Air- 
Line railroad commences. The depth of the section is aboui 10 feet 
at its Mill River end, 20 at the bridge, and 26 toward the upper or 
Quinnipiac end. A number of interesting facts are to be observed in 
the sections ; 

a. The diminution in the proportion of pebbles on passing east from 
the Mill River valley is well seen. Along the Air-Line road they con“ 
stitute hardly a fifteenth of the whole mass, although in an occasional 
small layer they aie of large size, even like cobble stones. 

Toward the moi-e northern or Quinnipiac end of the out, the layers 
are not only less pebbly but the lower part of the section contains 
two to four irregular layeis of exceedingly fine clayey sand (INI, fig. 2). 
The mateiial adheres rather firmly, holdfe water well, and is so damp 
at all times that the exposed surface has in part become gieen from a 
covering of moss. The clayey layers are separated by others of sand, 
and an occasional one of pebbles. 

1 



ft. The alluvium is in nearly horizontal layers, just as it was origi- 
nally laid down. But these layers are quite irregular, often of small 
lateral extent, and where composed of sand are very commonly made 
up of wave-liko parts, from two to many yards long, as in the annexed 
figure — jwhich represents a part of the surface six feet in height, about 
half way from top to bottom in the Aii>line railroad cut. 

6 , A marked variation from horizontality occurs at the norfhern or 
Quinnipiac end of the cut, where the layers, as shown very distinctly 
in the firmer beds of clayey Sand (fig. 2), dip downward four feet in a 
length of 30 feet, or from 7^- to 3-J- feet above the railroad. This dip 
is toward the Quinnipiac river, or toward the old harbor, and may 
have some relation to the original bottom of the basin. 
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d. The sand of the sandy layers is obliqmly laminated (not an 
uncommon fact in such deposits), as shown in the above iioure. This 
division into thin oblique layers is not a])|>arent whtm a cut is first 
made through it with the spade, but appears olteiion a Hurlnc<‘ ol* nat- 
ural fiacture, and very distinctly after ox])OHure for a while to the 
winds. It shows that the sands wore de})(>site<l in those delicate 
oblique layers while they wore being aceuminulatod in the long or 
horizontal beds which consist of these. 

e. Throughout the upper part of the section, (abovo tlio lino N S 
fig. 1), the inclination in the oblique lamination is mostly to the north- 
ward: while in the lower part (below K S) it is as generally to the 
southward. Layers containing both slopes may be observed in each, 
but the above are the prevalent courses. The formation is thus made 
up of an vpper and lower division; and in many parts the two are 
separated by a thin band of lai'ge and small pebbles* Near the junc- 
tion of the Air-line and Hartford tracks, tho dividing plain is but two 
feet above the level of the railroad ; to the eastward it retains nearly 
the same level (about 22 feet above meantide), but it is higher abovo 
the track, there being hero a descending grade in the road. Below, 
this biidge, or toward Mill river, the upper division is the only one 
in sight ; the level of the dividing plain passes beneath the surface 
of the railroad excavation, and for this reason cannot be traced. For 
the first two hundred yards on tho way toward Mill river, the slope 
of the oblique lamination rises quite uniformly to the southward as 
in the upper division above the bridge ; through the next one hundred 
yards, this is still the prevalent du*eetion ; but farther toward the 
Mill river end of tho cut both slopes occur, and that of the lower 
division finally becomes the most common. 

/. In the upper part, the sands, through tho cut for tho Air-line 
road, have the ordinary dirt-brown color ; in the lower ])art they are 
hrowniah-red. Thus there is a marked distinction botW(»eu tho two 
divisions in eolor^ as well as in lamination. This color m of courso 
not observable in the pebbly layers. It is owing mostly to the fact 
that the grains of quartz are tinged outside by red oxyd of iron, like 
those of the red sandstone. ^ 

The following conclusions flow from the facts here noted. 

(1.) It has already been observed that Mill river valley, osi)Ooially 
its west side, was the course of a powerful tidal current which set in 
and out over what is the head of the present harbor, whose ebb was 
increased by the flow of the river* From the diminution in the amount 
of pebbles to the eastward of the river (§«), it ap|>ears that the tMat 
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flow, as it spread in that direction around what was Snake Rook head- 
land, rapidly lost its force ; and finally, wlien fairly in tlic Quinnipiao 
basin, as the beds of fine clayey sand show, there were intervals of 
ooinparativo quiet or of only gentle moveinents. The fact of those gen- 
tle inovemonts is proved not merely by the fineness of these beds, 
but also by a very delicate contorted lamination in tliom, which in 
some places looks as if due to the smallest of eddyings in the water at 
the time of deposition ; and also by successions of obliquely-laminated 
layers of sand only one or two inches thick, constituting here and there 
an overlying bed. Where layei's of stones, or thick obliquely-lamin- 
ated sand-beds, exist between these clayey beds, they indicate that a 
time of rougher movements intervened. 

( 2 .) Since the slope in the oblique lamination throughout the lower 
division of the alluvium dips to the southward, or rises to the north- 
ward (§ e), the deposition of these beds took place under the action of 
a tidal current flowing northward, that is, into the old Qninnipiac har- 
bor ; and the reverse direction of the lamination in the upper di\ ision 
implies a onrrent during its formation to the southward, away from 
the old harbor, or toward the present hay. 

Such a change of current (A) would have attondod the flow and 
ebh of each tide. But this cause of the transition in the beds would 
make the whole deposition a twelve-hour 02>eration ; which, ovou with 
a melting glacier above to supply material, would have been incredi- 
bly quick work. It might (B) have proceeded from a change in the 
place of discharge of the Quinnipiao waters, suoli as would have 
added tlio river current to the ebbing tide. But there is no evidence 
in favor of this in the existence of an old channel, and much against 
it, in the character of the layers along the present channel north of 
Fair Haven. It might (Cl) luivo resulted from the setting in of an ex- 
traordinary river 'floo<l, giving great force and volume to the out- 
flowing tide, and not only along the i)roper channel of the stream, but 
far and wide over the low lands adjoining. Through such means the 
action of the iueoming tide would have been as much weakened as 
that oi* the ehh enlianced ; and, as a conse<pienco, the oblique lam* 
illation of the sands would have been produced ])y the outflowing 
flood The special influence of the Quinnipiao flood would have dimin- 
ished westward, where finally it would have encountered a similar^ 
thotigh smaller, Mill river flood; and hence it is natural that the 
alluvium hliould here lose its Quinnipiao characteristic and take that 
of the other stream, as stated in the closing part of (§ e). It might 
(D), if a flood were in progress, have boon due to the liiot that the 
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depositions had reached such a level as to impede the inflowinpf tide^ 
and thereby give the nscoudauoy to the river current ; this being 
favored by the height of the land at the time. 

Of the causes suggested above for the diflereucc betwe(*n 
the lower and upper divi&ions in the sections, 0 and 1) are the only 
ones that can bo entertained; and siich a flood wouhl have been 
sooner or later a natural consequence of the melting of the glacier in 
progress. It would have been a flood onorinous in extent and vast in 
effects ; it may have been not merely an overflow of a few months, 
but of a period of years, 

(3.) The subdivisions of the layers into subordinate wavc-liho parts 
may have resulted from the plunge of the waves that accom])anied 
the tidal or current movements of the waters. Each of these Kubor<li- 
nate jiarts is not the whole that was foimed by the plunge and flow 
of a wave, but this minue what it lost by the succeeding plunge or 
plunges — ^as a little study of figure 1 will make apparent. In those 
wave-like parts of a bed, the oblique layers usually diverge as they 
rise upward, as shown in figure 1. The wave struck at the end from 
which the lines diverge, and as it pushed forward with slackening force, 
it dropped more and more of the the sands taken up, and so the little 
layers formed by it were made gradually thicker. So much material 
deposited with one fling of a wave would seem to indicate, rapid work 
in the deposition of the beds. 

The reasons for regarding these and other like beds as depositions 
directly from the glacier are the following, (l.j Stratified deposits 
were thus made by the glacier and the waters beneath somewhere 
about the New Haven region; and no others exist that can be such, 
(2.) Those beds, consisting lai'gely of interstratifiod sand and gravel, 
and in part of layers of cobble stones, have characters according pre- 
cisely with the stipposed mode of ongin. It will be noticed that the 
layers of cobble stones have not required for thoir formation, on this 
view, streams of tremendous magnitude and violonc^o, beyond all 
physical probability, in order to transport the stones tVom their pla<‘0 
of origin, 50 or 100 miles or more to the north ; the work ot‘ trauspoiv 
tation was done quietly by the glacier, and they were simply dro])pcd 
to their places ; much more moderate streams served to sitib out the 
finer material so as to leave the larger stones alone. (8.) These sand 
and gravel beds could not have been formed like ordinary sand-banks 
on a sea-shore or in a hay. For the waves and currents, which fid?e 
the means of piling up such banks, could not have introduced the lay-* 
ers of gravel or cobble stones except they had been ftinushed by 
some other agency ; and the amount of sand that the waves move in 
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a stroke is but little, and tbis is spread widely. ( 4 .) Again, they 
could not have been formed as sea-beach deposits. They have not 
the structure of such deposits. Moreover, if the beds of the New 
Haven plain had been produced by the gradual growth of a beach 
seaward, the harbor would have also existed somewhere, in narrow 
areas at least, among the encroaching beaches, and remains of tlie co- 
teinporaueous mud-flats of the harbor should occur to mark its posi- 
tion. But no such clay or mud deposits have in fact any where been 
found, except in the Quinnipiac valley (upon which we remark be- 
yond) ; none along the courses of Mill and West rivers, where we 
should naturally look for clayey interpolations among the sands, if 
not thick beds. The work of filling up the bay was evidently too 
rapidly done for the accumulation of mud or clay from the contribu- 
tions of rivers. 

3 . Filling of depreaaiom with the drift. — ^The depositions from 
the glacier filled up the greater part of the New Haven bay nearly or 
quite to the sea limit, as is shown by the even surface of the plain, 
the whole having been leveled off by the waters. The rivers, where 
not too deep to be filled, had currents to sweep out the sand and keep 
them clear. 

The Beaver Pond depression, the great central basin of the bay, 
was one of the unfilled channels ; and unfilled, in all probability, be- 
cause of its depth. The diiffc was dropped over it as over the rest of 
the bay ; but its depth saved it from obliteration ; it still remained 
the open central basin of the bay. Its oiiginal communication with 
the wider outer portion of the bay was probably, as has been shown 
(p. 63 ), through the West Creek channel, whose extent, north-and- 
south course, and approximate conformity in direction and line 
with the Beaver Pond basin, accord with this view. During the melt- 
ing of the glacier there would have been an abundant flow of waters 
from the northward through it ; and these currents, together with the 
inward setting of the tidal flow, would have made the steep terrace- 
slopes that form its boundary, and those also of West Creek valley, 
which resemble in all respects the terrace-slopes along the rivers. 

But whUo not fiOlled by the depositing drift, the Beaver Pond de- 
pression appears to have lost much in breadth; for in the surface of 
the adjoining plain, especially along Orescent street, there are several 
large isolated basin-like depressions — deep holes, as they are often 
called, although sometimes 100 yards or more across— which must 
have been cut off by the depositions made by the glacier. The east 
and west Goffo street ponds occupy such exscinded depressions. The 
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valley of West Creek appears to have been dissovorod from the Jloa- 
ver Pond basin by the same means; having no river (p. 62) to per- 
form the office of sweeper, it would have been unable to resist the 
encroaching sands. 

But while the Beaver Pond dcprossion was thus closed in the dir<*c- 
tion of West Creek, a tidal eomnxuniontion api)(‘ars to have b(*eu kept 
open between it and the deep parts of the bay, through the wide val- 
ley-like depressions near Webster and Munson streets, and thence 
through J^t Creek. The gently sloping sides ol* the East Crock 
valley along the course of Chapel and Elm st loots below Tonqdo, as 
well as near Webster and Munson streets, and other iViots already 
mentioned (p. 64) correspond with the view, as just stated, that this 
channel was originally a depresbion in the sandy bottom made by the 
sweep of the tides. Accepting these views, the channels of East and 
West Creeks, which diverge at the bay, make together the circuit of 
the original !N’ew Haven square, and converge toward the south- 
ern extremity of the Beaver Pond deprosston, were both, though at 
different times, outlets of this great ootitral basin. 

The valley of Pine-Marsh Creek was another of the deeper glacder ex- 
cavations, as already explained ; and one too deep to be flllod with the 
droppings of the glacier. This is proved by the remarkable breadth 
of the valley, and the fact that it is bordered by a steep terrac6*slopQ, 
although no large stream hut that made by the molting of the gla<5xer 
ever flowed through it. There are deep holes or basins in the plain along 
its borders which may bo explained in the same way as those adjoin- 
ing the Beaver Pond depression ; that is, they are spots that were un- 
filled by the sand and gravel of the glacier, hcoause of their deptlu 

The Quinnipiac valley was far the largest and deepest of the deep 
basins of the New Haven bay; for while in one part a mile in widlb, 
the terraces on its eastern and western sides are very narrow. More- 
over they are mostly below the usual height ; and in some pla<*es so 
poorly defined as to be apparently altogether wanting. But to the 
south, between the basin and the bay, there is a great dovclopTucnl of* 
the diiffc or terrace formation, indicating that over tins wide area the 
material was dropped hy the glacier in shallow water. Ked sand- 
stone, the basement rook, oixtcrops from beneath the sands of the for- 
mation south of East Rook and in Fair Haven, opposite borders of 
the plain. The fact that the tidal flow in the bay during the Cham- 
plain era was not over this area but either side of it (along Mill RIt- 
er and the Quinnipiac channel), is other proof that the region WWI 
originally shallow; for the couree of the tidal wave is along the decqp- 
er parts of a bay. 
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In contrast with the haain, the Quinnipiac valley near the village of 
Noi’th Haven and nortli of it has its lower flats exceedingly narrow 
and the upper plain of great extent ; and here, concordantly, the red 
sandstone is hut a little way beneath the suiface, for it outcrops along 
the I’iver, and, as I am informed by hir. D. 11. Pierpont, is the bottom 
of all wells in the village. But the poor condition of the teiTaces in 
the Quinnipiac basin cannot be attributed solely to its extent and 
depth ; it must be owing partly to the currents that swept through 
the basin in the era of the molting glacier ; for the upper plain or ter- 
race, evidently for the same cause, has in general been left remarka- 
bly low, often not half its normal height, about ITorth Haven and to 
the north. It is to be noted also that the diift formation or plain 
south of the basin may owe something of its evtent and height to the 
diminished velocity which the waters would have had after passing 
East EiOck, as they there escaped the bounds of the Quinnipiac val- 
ley, and were free to spread widely to the westward. 

4. Origin of the material of the drift, — ^The sand, gravel and 
stones of the drift-deposit of the plain came largely from, the Red 
sandstone formation; (1) the pulverized sandstone aiffording sand; 
(2) the associated conglomerate yielding pebbles and stones ; (3) the 
wear of fragments from the harder vaxdeties of sandstone and con- 
glomerate making other stones or pebbles. There are some pebbles 
of trap, but they are very few in comparison with what the prece- 
ding source supplied. The rest came from the region of crystalline 
rocks to the northwest and northeast. 

The great trap boulders may have been derived from any of the 
trap mountains to the north. Those of the western border of the New 
Haven region, wliioh are often tabular in form and sometimes thick- 
laminated in stnictuve, were probably cairied off from the heights be- 
tween the western of the Hanging Hills of Meriden and Mt. ''Com, 
though possibly in part from the West Rock ridge more to the south. 
The great fallen masses in some of the valleys of the Meriden moun- 
tains resemble many of tliose boulders in form, in fine-grained text- 
ure, and in laminated or jointed structure. Tlie masses of the Judges’ 
Cave arc probably from these more northcni trap ridges which, as 
already montione<l, are the highest of the valley. This view of their 
origin accords with the fact tliat the gneiss boulders so common along 
with them are probably from the adjoining region of the town of 
Granby, or from Massachusetts, farther north, as stated by Percival 
after a comparison of the rocks* The quartz and quartzite boulders 
may be from the adjoining region in Massachusetts. But they are 
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widely spread over the New Haven region, and they may have oonio 
from Vermont or Now Ilamijshire, where such rocks occur.* 

6. Bapidity of deposition ,— wasting of the glacier, heguinhig 
as the warm Oliamplain era opened, (j). 00) would at first hav<* hoon 
slow, and mainly above. But afier a while, the glacier would 
have been reduced to a comparatively thin sheet oi* ice, and then, 
thimigh the heat conveyed into it in all directions by means of waters 
from above, and that received through flowing waters and air below, 
the rotting of the mass would have become general, and the unload- 
ing of the glacier would have gone rapidly forward. The period of 
years occupied by the deposition of the sand and boulders may there- 
fore have been short. It may be queried, considering how inu<*h ap- 
pears to have been done by a single wave, whether one year, or even 
less, would not have sufficed for the upper division, or the upper 
twenty feet, in the part of the formation represented in figure 1, on 
page 

With so quick a way of dumping the load of the groat glaoier it is 
nothing incredible that the channel of West Creek should have boon 
cut off from its northern continuation, the Beaver Pond basin ; nor 
is it impossible that, by like means, Mill River should have had its 
course through the same basin and channel intercepted by half a mile 
of sand and gravel, and have been forced to open a new way for it- 
self by Whitneyville, although deemed improbable for the reasons 
stated on page 55, Even the floods of Niagara were thus stopped 
short; the old gorge, as long since made known, was filled to the 
brim for miles by the drift, and the river was turned off to work out 
another passage through the rocks.f The accumulations of a “ tei> 

* Besides the boralders describod on page 68, thero aro tho following in moro ronioto 
looehfies. One, of trap, 6 miles in an air^line north of the city, 1 J m. west of Ivos* 
Station, fifty rods west of W. Fonn’s, south and east of a bend in the rood, is 88 foot 
in girt and iT feet high, and must weigh over COO tons. Less thun half a tnilo south 
of this spot, near, and east ofi the *‘’W’est Woods” road, a httlo soutli of II. Wamor^s 
house, there are four great trap boulders, nearly in a nortli-and-soutlL lino, tho largest 
50 feet in edrouit Half a mile north of the Mt Carmel gap, a short distanoo wost of 
the railroad tcack, (and in full sight from the cars when passing), there is a boulder of trap, 
somewhat house-like in shape, which is 25 feet long by 14 . wide and 10 Idgh, with a 
girt of 68 and along side lies a slice from its broad face, avefagmg 4 feet in 
thSeknesa, which when a part of the mass, would have made its diameters 25, 18 and 16 
feet^ and its original weight at least 450 tons. It shows traces of vertiool lamination, 
like a trap dike, and was probably taken oft from some trap-mountain before it had MV 
en from, its places 

f Hr. Hewberry in his memoir on Surface Geology, already referred to (p* 40), 
tions Ihe Ohio river as another that was diverted by the fthing up of the old 
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miiial moraine ” in the ordinary slow way would never have stopped 
the course of a Niagara. But before a sudden down-throw of sand 
and gravel from a freighted glacier, no stream is too large or rapid 
to hold its place. 

Although the accumulation of freight by the old glacier must have 
required a very long period, even that of the whole Glacial era, the 
deposition of a large part of the older alluvium,” if the above view 
is right, was a rapid work— ^much more rapid than has hitherto been 
suspected. Any attempt to measure the interval of time between the 
de]:)Ositing of the top and bottom layers by comparing the thickness 
of the formation at New Haven with the accumulations now going for- 
ward along the shores would lead only to great error. This conclu- 
sion holds not merely with reference to all similar foimations made by 
direct deposition from the glacier, but also to others accumulated by 
the action of moving or running waters immediately afterward, inas- 


in. the Ohamplaln era, and states that its present course along the falls or rapids near 
XiOtusville was thus determined. Other cases also are referred to. 

It is possible that in Mill River we find an example of such a change of course* as I 
have stated above. But the facia with regard to the Mill Eiver gravel-course (p. *71) 
are another argument against it It will be understood that this gravel is not that of 
the bed of die stream, but the material of the terrace or drift formation sbmdmg high 
along the border of the river; and that it is similar in character above and bolow the 
WhitneyviUo dam. It soenis to bo good evidence that the river occupied its present 
channel throughout the period of the deposition of the drift. 

A change of course in the Quuinlpiac tlurough the cause alluded to is quite probable. 
The nvor at die bridge flows in a sandstone trough, the rook rising above the nver 
10 feet on die western side and ovex 20 on the eastern. Along the load. running 
thenoo eastward to the depot (50 to 60 rods distant) which rises from 15 to 25 feet in 
level, there is no sandstone, and instead a deep bed of the sand of the stratified drift 
The wells at llireo of the houses west of die depot go down 2 to 4 foot bolow high- 
water mark in the river, without reaching the “ red rook ” Moreover the low flats of 
the river north of the bridge spread eastward and sweep around to within 40 yards of 
the dopot; and in oonsoquonoo, a brick house rocently biult opposite the depot (across 
the strool), while it stands in front on the firm sands, rests its northern or back walls 
on piles which wore driven down in tho meadows 20 feet witliout finding for all of 
them a firm footing. That tho river’s bod was once hero is the supposirion of those on 
the spot who know the facts. But wo may suspect flirthor, that the river from tliis 
point flowed southward to join tho present channel half a mile bolow, the low level of 
the bottom of sandstono over this region determining it; and that tho sands and gravel 
derived directly from the glacier or indirectly through the river floods, during the sub* 
mergence (46 to 50 feet in amount, as shown beyond) of the Ohamplain era, filled up 
the eariior oliannel, so that the stream, when the land was afterward elevated, was 
fbtcod to open a new channel, in doing which it took a course over the rodes because 
compelled to it by tbe existing slope of the surface. 

Traits. OoNssnsoTiOTn! Aoad, Von. XL 6 Jawarv, l$69. 
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muclx as the hills and valleys were everywhere left hy the glacier 
loaded with sand and gravel ready and conveiiiciit for transportation. 

The evidences of rapid deposition are so many an<rohvions that 
they appear to set aside any theory of the glacial cold which demands 
a slow decline of the era. 

2 Later events and results of tho Ohamplaiu era. 

1. Gontinnation of the Drift formutMi, — ^It has been stated that, 
during the progress of the depositions hy the molting glacier in the 
bay, the lighter or finer portions would have been largely sified out 
by the moving waters ; and while part of the sands would Iiavo boon 
eddied off to one side, a much larger i)aisb would have gone with the 
current and the ebbing tide down tho bay to be distributed by the 
tides cMcfiy at their inflw along its borders. 

Over the whole of the wide western portion of the ISTow Haven 
plain, and especially the southwestern, tho terrace fomation consists 
of sands. To the north, toward Wostville, at the entrance to West 
River valley, there are pebbly layers ; but, on passing southward, 
these rapidly lose most of their pebbly character, and increase in fine- 
ness ; and between Congress Avenue and Oyster Point, tlie beds are 
almost solely sand. The detritus which is now home by tlie rivers to 
the bay is distributed largely along its western side, and there, 
consequently, are the great sand fiats ; and tliis is so because the di- 
rection of the tidal current in the Sound on its influx is to the we$t^ 
and as it enters the bay to the northwest ; and the depositions of de- 
tritus take place mainly during the inflowing tide. The same would 
have been the action of the ourronts and tides in the Champlain era ; 
and hence this western part of the Hew Haven region would have 
been, from the beginning of the depositions, an area of accumulating 
smSheiB. 

The part of these sand beds that wore made during tho progress of 
the melting, should be marked off, if they could be distinguished, as 
belonging to the first section of the Champlain era, and only tho sub- 
sequent additions, as ‘‘later results;” but the progress of the beds 
tjhrodgh the two intervals was continuouB, and it is probably impossh 
ble to ascertain the limit between them. The hills and valleys, after 
the melting was completed, would in many places have been left thick- 
ly covered with Sand and gravel ready for transportation by every lit- 
tle rlU the rains might make, and the rivers would for a considerable 
time have continued to transport an unwonted amount of sand* The 
depositions along the borders of the bay for a while would, therefore, 
hay^ gone forward with a rapidity almost equalling that of the melt- 
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■ „ Wind itself- and the decrease of rate TTOuld have been quite 
SdS On the west side of the bay near Halleck’s pl«e (where the 
raiboad grounds abut against it), a section of the ten-ace for- 

and throusrhout it, the beds have precisely the structure cxliiDitea 
ZlTTa) and differ only in the paucity of pebbles ; they evince the 
Sme free supply of materi and i-apid deposition under the action of 
Mrov»,.l.ed«p. »f the obBq.e 

was accomphshed mainly dui-ing the tidea 

Tlie result of all this transportation and deposition was 

Sion southward of the sand beds, as well as an increase in them heig^; 

and the ten-ace formation was thus completed to its outer limi . 
plain stretching south to Oyster Point and ^ 

some idea of its extension in that direction ; but no n . ^ . 
oS^'iml exLt, since the sea may have washed away much from its 
hnriJpra as well as from its upper surface. 

Over the region toward Oyster Point, the beds axe 
out, and free from any upper layer of fine river or ^ 

as is deposited about existing mud-flats and sand-ban^ On Grape 
vie pit, between the mouths of Mill River and the Q™piac 
JhTo TZ same absence of any thing Hke a layer of harbor mud 
over the sandy bods of the drift formation. The proof appears hence 
to be qrdte positive that these sandy beds did not ^ for a long pmo 

the water, after the nMUrUtlviasd^^^ _ _ 

2 San&formatiom <m tU borders of the Qumny^a^ 

Oninnipiao valley was the site of the mwer harbor of the bay, during 
^6 OhLplain era-and a harbor of great extent and 
stated, mile the sand-formation was m proi^ss down the hay, 
changes should have been going forward within its ai^ n i s ^ 

dors W naturally look for sand beds distinguishable from those that 

we mal during the hurrying time of the melting by — 
bilitv and also by freedom from layers of coarse pebbles and cobble 
stoni One looity of such sand beds of considerate extent occurs 
what was the southwestern border of the old harbor, ^ * 

^ISn end of the cut made through the terrace f ^ 

linfrailroad, south of the Bast Rock range. The 

of brfB of « 0 >a, Bomo qo'to “O'” pobbly, una Mo* mdnaag 
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three layers (M) which are of clayey band- A B is the plane of bopa- 
ration between this part and the layers of whitish sand. The latter 



differ not only in their white color, but also in the absence of all peb- 
bles, and in the much greater fineness of the sands. Through the 
washing of the waters against the shores, they were not only ground 
up, but they also lost almost entirely the oxyd of iron that tinges the 
quarts grains of the proper terrace formation. At the foot of the 
slope A B there is a collection of pebbles or stones, and for a short 
distance east of B, reddish sands; the pebbles and sand evidently fell 
down the bank from the layers above, when it existed as an exposed 
slope before the beds of whitish sand were dex^obited. These sands, 
moreover, were laid down in even layers, fi*ee from tho oblique lami- 
nation that occurs in the terrace formation. 

3. Mudformations in the Qutnnipiao harbor, — ^Besides these shore 
formations, the old harbor had its mud beds. They are the clay beds 
situated along the borders of the present river flats or meadows under 
3 or 4 feet or less of sand: in these later times they have become tlie 
sites of numerous brick-yards. The clay beds vary in depth from 0 
or 8 feet to over 25, the bottom in some x>laces not having been readi- 
ed at the latter leveL Where penetrated tho;^ are found to rest on 
sand. The clay is very thinly and evenly laminated. The bods have 
been opened at several points near tho outer borders of tlio moadows, 
on both their eastern and western sides, through a longtli on each of 
about three miles. The width of the border of clay is reported 
to be from 100 yards to a third of a mile. Tho two rauges 
converge toward N^orth Haven, where the harbor had its head, 
and where, moreover, the terrace formation becomes wider and crowds 
upon the river. The clay continues north, between layers of sand, 
under the lower part of the village of North Haven. I learn from 
Mr. D. H. Pierpont, that in digging a well in the village of North 
Haven, after passing through 7^ feet of sand, a bod of clay 4 feet 
thick was met with, the bottom of which was sj feet above the level 
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of the Quinnipiac river. This 8^ feet -was made up of fine qnicki&and. 
The clay was a sandy clay, or what the hrick-makers call “ weak clay.” 
This well is about 80 rods east of the depot. At two others, between 
the depot and the river, clay was found, and in one, there was at top 
4 feet of sand y then 6 feet of weak clay and below quick-sand, 3 
feet of it above the level of high-water in the liver. 

The clay beds, according to Mr. I. L. Stiles, do not e35:tend beneath 
the deep muck of the great meadows ; on reaching the muck, instead 
of keeping at the same level, it doimward with a rather large 
angle beneath the muck. TThat lies beneath the muck, whether clay 
or sand, has not been ascertained. In making the track for the Air- 
line railroad, which runs for nearly a mile and a half obliquely (iioiih- 
eastwardly) across the flats, piles were driven to various depths, down 
to forty feet ; solid bottom was reached, but the nature of its material 
is unknown. 

Over the region north of North Haven village, the upper plain or 
terrace is very wide and the lower relatively narrow, the reverse of 
what is true to the south. Moreover, the country is remarkably sandy, 
large fields of loose moving sands making part of the surface. These 
sands are the present top of the upper plain or terrace. When this 
region, in the Champlain era, lay at the head of the great Quinnipiac 
harbor near high tide level, it was in a oon<lition to be washed over by 
the running waters, and it is probable that the grinding and sifting 
then went on that robbed the sands of their feldspathic and other 
softer grains ; and that what the sands lost the harbor received as a 
oontributioii to the mud of the harbor, now the clay beds. 

The description of these beds of clay is here inserted under the 
head of the “Later events of the Champlain era.” l>ut it is not at 
present possible to decide wliether part, or even all, of the deposition 
may not belong to the early part of the era. We need to know some- 
thing more definitely with regard to tlie relative j>ositions of these beds 
and the others of the drift-formation before a positive conclusion can 
be arrived at. The layers of sandy clay in the section at the cut for 
the Air-line railroad, represented in fig. 2 (p. R3), although 20 feet 
above the level of the meadows, may have some relation to the (‘lay 
beds farther north. The fact that they have a dip toward the Quin- 
nipiac basin is a significant one, as intimated on page 72. 

What depositions were going forward at this time in the Beaver 
Pond basin, the central basin of the Nevr Haven harbor, cannot be 
ascertained without an artesian boring. Such a boring would de- 
velop several facts of interest; for the depth to the sandstone bot- 
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tom \rould give tlie depth of the orii»innl oxoavation ; tint of the 
beds of band over it, the thickness of tlu* drift derived IVoiu the gla- 
cier; that of any clay bed, or infusorial bo<l, or shell deposit-., ainl of 
the peat, other important points in its history. The depth oi‘ the 
basin was small compared with that of the Ciiiinnii)iae harbor, as is 
evident from tlie present level of its meadows. 

4. Deymdation , — ^In this era of btt])mergenco, the sea hreahing 
against the foot of East liock and the other clids of the bay, must 
have worn away the bandstouc along the b*ibO, and thub carried 
ward the degradation of the trap dikes atid sandstone hills which had 
been begun by the glaciers. The waves acted upon th(‘ region in trout 
of Pine Rook both from the direction of the llcaver Pond basin, and 
that of the hroad West River channel. The part of the Heaver Hills 
occupying this position being thus attacked on both si<les w-ould have 
been soon swept away and a tree passage made across for the 
waters. This spot is now occupied by a portion of the New Ilavon 
plain, directly proving that watei*s (‘ommunieated across from the 
Beaver Pond basin to the West River channel, or the reverse, us just 
stated; and the degraded condition of the front of Pine Rock is 
further proof of the action of the sea here suppowsed. The sweep of 
the tides across this region, would have some whore made a tidal chan- 
nel; and this channel, as the high terraces cither side show, was that 
which after a while became, and now ib, the outlet to the Heaver Pond, 
along the north side of the Beaver Hills (see map). In like injmner, 
a depression was made in front of the larger part of Mill Rock, by 
encroachments upon Sachem’s ridge. The disjunction was not so c»oin- 
pleto as in the case of the Heaver Hills, because the central husin of 
the bay, the Heaver Pond, gave no aid through its currents aixl win t‘S, 
since it was remote from Hachem’s rulge, whih* <dosc along side of the 
Beaver Hills. As already observed, the streamlets descending the 
front of the Rocks after x*alns would have aided in th<' ])ro<*css of di*mi- 
dation, and with much greater c0:b<*t after the elevation of tlu* land 
which closed the Champlain era. 

3. Life of tlxo Ohamplaiu Era. 

More than a score of years since, acconliug to Mr. T. Lorc*niK) 
the antlers of a buck were dug up at a depth of 10 or 16 feet at the 
Stiles clay-bed near North Haven village. Mr. Stiles informs us tliat 
they were those of the common S])eoies of deer. The specimen was 
deposited in the New Haven Museum, an institution which years 
since came to its end, and it has been lost siglit of, so that the fact 
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with regard to its species cannot he verified. It is also stated by Mr. 
Stiles that impressions of leaves have been found in the clay. The 
muck at a depth of 6 to 12 feet has been found to contain at places 
great logs and slumps, nuts and leaves, accredited popularly (and 
probably rightly) to trees of existing species. But these are subse- 
quent in age ; for the muck beds of the interior of the basin could 
not have been begun until the salt-water harbor had been mostly ob- 
literated by an elevation of the land. 

The above is all we have yet gathered from the deposits of the 
New Haven region with regard to the life of this era. It is certain 
that there is much more to be learned ; for there is good evidence of 
the existence of the Mastodon foi-merly in this part of Connecticut. 
While digging for the Farmington Canal in Cheshire, 13 miles north 
of New Haven, throe or four teeth of a Mastodon were found, (Am. 
J. Sci., xiv, 187, 1828) ; and long before, remains of the same animal 
were obtained near Sharon. Also later, a vertebra of a Mastodon was 
brought to light in digging a canal for a manufactory in Berlin, the 
bone occuning in “a tufaceous lacustrine formation, containing 
bleached fresh-water shells of Fhmorhis^ Jjgmncea^ Cgclas^ etc., sim- 
ilar to those of the waters in the vicinity.” (Am. J. Sci., xxvii, 105, 
1835). This Berlin Mastodon existed as late as the Champlain era; 
for if of earlier time the lacustrine deposit would have been buried 
beneath diifb, either the stratified or unstratified. 

6. TERa4.GB OE Bboent EE A. 

The work of the waves, tides and rivers went forward until the 
great drift formation of the bay and river valleys was completed. 
An elevation of the land then commenced which affected cotempora- 
neously all New England, and, it is believed, a largo part of the con- 
tinent, and bordered the rivers and lakes with terraces. This eleva- 
tion marks the transition to the Terrace or Recent era. 

1. Amount of Elevation, 

In determining the amount of elevation of the land about the New 
Haven region, we have to take it for granted, not only that the plain 
was leveled off by the waters, but fmlher, that a considerable part of 
its surface at the time nearly coincided with that of the water. The 
even character of the plain shows that this is not an improbable as- 
sumption. 

The following are the results of the observations upon its level thus 
far made. The heights along the river valleys, the Beaver Pond ba- 
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sin, the valley of Pine Marbh Creek juhI the bonhu’H of tlie bay are 
from approximate measurements, ]>} means of a liand-loAel, b} the 
author. The rest are from tlio lari»e map of tl»e ei<y, pii])lishe(l in 
1858 , fi'otii surveys anti drawings by Mr. H. W. Seavl. The <listim(*es 
from Oyster Point given an‘ dillereuces of latitude, or nort lungs, in 
statute miles, and arc derived from publisluMl ma])s. In re(*koning 
the heights moan-tide level is taken as the base, Tlie lunglits are not 
given of such parts of the tcrruoe or plain as are obviously below the 
true or normal level (owing to river or tidal currents, or other causes), 
a fact generally made manifest by neighboring portions being at their 
full elevation. 

L Height of the surface along a nearly uorlh-arid-south coTirse 
through the middle portion of tlie New Haven plain, from Oyster 
Point, by the College Square, to the Heaver Pond Meadows, and 
thence, half a mile to the eastward along the valley of Pine-Marsh 
Creek, (or ass it is sometimes called Pine-Swarnp brook). 


NoitlilngB from afcw Point. Hoiglit ol Terrace. 


Oyster Point 

0 miles 

2lf foot 

In line with id., w. of West R. 

0 

«( 

24i 

it 

N. of Oyster Point 

0*50 

(C 

27 

it 

Halleck’s Place, S. side* 

0-75 

cc 

30 

it 

“ “ N. side 

0*87 

u 

80 

it 

College St., front of S. College 

1*85 

cc 

38 

ti 

York street, corner of Broadway 

2*00 

cc 

4H 

it 

Beaver Pond basin, S. end 

2-70 

{< 

43 

u 

Id,, E. end of Munson street Creek 

2-80 


43 


Id., W. end of Munson street 

2*80 

u 

* 44 

(« 

Id,, outlet, W. side 

3-40 

Ci 


<( 

Id., opposite outlet, on E. side 

3*40 

(C 

m 

(( 

Id., farther north, R side 

3*05 

u 

55 a 

a 

Id., farther north, at road erasing 

3*80 

« 

5(J 

it 

P. M. Creek valley, at southwest point 

3*80 

tc 

5(1 

it 

Id. at road crossing, N, W, of W. end Mill Rook 4*20 

t( 


u 

Id., further north 

4*30 

(« 

m 

te 

Id., S. E. of Hamden Church 

4*55 

it 

m 

tt 

Id., at mouth of Creek 

5*15 

sc 

72 

et 


* The reader is advised to put a letter H on the map (p. 41) throo-sixtoontlis of an 
inch north of the letter 0, west of the harbor, and the lottors G- P on the point of laud 
between the mouths of Hill Elver and the Quinnipiac. 
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11. Up West River valley. 

Crossing of N. Y. railroad 

North, from 
Oyster Pt. 

0^20 

0*50 

Height of 
T. m teet. 

23 

27 

End of Washington street 

or>2 

29 

Crossing of Milford turnpike, W. side 

1*25 

36 

North of Id. 

1*40 

37i 

Above crossing of Oak st, W. side 

1-85 

38i 

Crossing of Derby turnpike, W. side 

2*25 

41 

“ « “ E. side 

2*35 

40 

Crossing at Westville, E, side 

3*15 

46-47 

Crossing at Wostvillc, W. side 

3*15 

45-46 

Near Congregational Church, Westville 

3*45 

56-57 

nL Up Mill River valley. 

Near Neck Bridge, east side, to highest point 

2*00 

42 

Suydam Grounds, Whitneyville, W. side 

3-30 

53 

Above dam, below 1st bridge, W. side 

3*90 

63 

Whitneyville Church 

4*40 

66 

N. of the Church 

4*55 

69 

Moudi of Pine-Marsh Creek 

5*15 

72 

Above mouth of Id. 

5*60 

76 

IV. Up the Quinnipiac valley. 

Foot of Thifj^ St., Fair Haven, near mouth of river 

1*33 

341 

Crossing of S^re-line R, R., W. side of river 

1*80 

40 

North of Id. 

1*90 

41 

Crossing of Air-line R. R., W. side of river 

2*50 

45 

At North Plaven 

7*00 

46 


V, South of tlie latitude of Oyster Point. 

On the west coast of the bay, 0*38 tiu south of Oyster Point, the terrace is 24 
foot hi^h ; 0*43 m., 21 to 23 ibet; 1*30 m., at the Savin Rock beach, only S feet, 
but about 300 yards nortli, 14 feet 

In the following table the results in the preceding four tables are 
brought together for comparison. The Roman numerals 1, 11, III, IV, 
indicate the table from which the numbers below are taken. 
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'CToitli. iiom 

T. 

IT 

111 

O^Btoi Point, 

Miclfllc Ol plAlU. 

West Itl\or. 

Mill lln Ol. 

0* 

21i-24i 

m 


0-20 


23 


0-5(> 

27 

27 


0-(12 


29 


0*75 

30 



0*87 

30 



1-25 


36 






t-40 


37i 


1-80 




185 

38 

38i 


1'90 




200 

4n 


42 

2*25 

41 


2*50 




270 

43 



280 

43 



2*88 

44 



3*15 


46-47 


3*30 



53 

8*40 ! 

53^ 

56-57 


3*45 1 




305 

55^ 



3*80 

56 



3*90 



62 

4*20 

63 



4*30 

64 



4*40 



66 

4*55 

G6 


69 

5-15 

72 


72 


IV. 

Qulunipuic . 


34i 

40 

41 

45 


The Beaver Pond Meadows and the valley of Pine-Marsh Cr# are natural 
levels, the former over a mile long, the latter three fourths of a nulo, each con- 
taining a range of nearly still water along the bottom through this distance ; and 
hence tlie height of the terraces on citlier side is ascertained with groat facility. 
It has already been stated liiat in the latter this water level is determined by the 
Whitneyville dam, so tliat the height of the dam gives, after an allowanc<' lor the 
back-water rise, the height of the water above moan-tide level, even for tliat of 
the upper part of the valley west of Mill Rock. The edg(‘ of the dam over w Inch 
the water falls is 34 feet 8 inches above tlie base of the dam, uecoiding to Mr. 
Eli Whitney ; and the surface of the woter a few yards back ih 4 inches Ing*lu‘r, 
making in all 35 feet for the whole height of the fall. Tiie base of the <{ain ib 
very near mean-tide level. The back water above tlie dam extends ahont yj- 
miles, to within 300 feet of the dam at Augerville ; the inciease in Iho Inught of 
the surface along this distance has been estimated to be about 0 inches a mile ; 
or 15 inches for*the whole distance, and 8i inches to the mouth of Pino-Mursh 
Creek. 

The elevation above mean-tide level of the wn tor-surface in the Beaver Pond 
Meadows near its outlet, is taken at 22 feet, in accordance with information re- 
ceived from Mr. Eli W. Blake as to the heights of the dams between the Beaver 
Pond meadows and West River. A few hundred feet above the outlet of the 
Beaver Pond basin, the meadows commence a rising grade northward, as is obvi- 
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ous in the rippled surface of the little streamlet which flows along it; the increase 
of height thereby at the crossing of the road to Pine Rock (3'80 from O. P., in 
Table T) is at least 3 feet ; and beyond this to the north the slope of the ineadow'-s 
runs parallel closely wuth tliat of the terrace plain either side, the height of the 
plain, oven to its northern extremity, above the meadows being quite uniformly 
31 to 32 feet. 

Tlio ohservations show that the plain rises gradually to the north- 
ward. The average increase of elevation from Oyster Point to the 
mouth of Pine-]VIarsh Creek, a distance of five miles, is 10 feet per 
mile. From Oyster Point to York street, two miles, it is 8 J feet; 
and to College street nearly feet ; from College street to the west 
end of the INIunson street crossing of the Beaver Pond meadows, one 
mile, it is only (i feet ; along the Beaver Pond basin, from its south- 
ern end to the road whicli crosses it a little south of the line of Pine 
Rock, a mile in distance, the rise is 1 3-^ ; stiong the valley of Pine- 

Marsh Creek, the average per mile is about 12 feet. The slope for a 
mile imrtli of College street, that is, between 1‘80 and 2*80 miles in 
latitude from Oyster Point, is more gradual than either to the north 
or south ; and tlio same is true for a surface of like latitude near West 
river, on which the increase in elevation from Oak street (1*85) to 
Westville (3*15), 1*30 miles in distance, is only 8^ feet. 

The fact that the increase of elevation northward is by a gradual 
slope^ find not through a succession of two or more abrupt terraces^ is 
manifest along Dixwoll Avenue (the road to Hamden Plains). The 
Avenue lies to the east of the Beaver Pond Meadows, and to the west 
of Pinc-]Vrarsh Creek, and extends northward in a nearly straight line, 
beyond the mouth of Piue-lMarsh Creek; and hence any terrace 
would bo apiiarent along its course, or in the fields either side, if such 
existed. 

The observations prove the fact of an elevation of the land along 
this part of Connecti<*ut after the Champlain era, the era in which the 
drift formation was made. They also ajipear to jirove that tliis eleva- 
tion was greatest, by a nearly regular rate, to the north. But before 
arriving at any c‘onclusions as to the amount of elevation, or its rate 
of increase northward, it is necessary to consider: 

Firsts Whotlier pari of tlie slope above pointed out did not exist 
in the surface before the elevation began. 

Secondly ^ Whether part of the slope was not formed by the retreat* 
ing waters during tlxe progress of the elevation. 

TlimVy^ Whether part is not a result of a sinking of the more 
southern [loriion of the plain since the elevation. 
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(1.) Slope aisttbdating tub elevation. — There eaii ho no doubt 
that part of the slope autedalCb the e]o\jiti(m. This may he true 
oaeh end of tlio sloi)e, that is (A) the aouf/iem i)nrt adjoining the bay, 
and (D) the northern part, 

A, The Houthern Part — A slope in tlie southern part may liave 
arisen {a) from the tidal currents with or without the waves, aided hy 
the river floods; (S) from the waves alone; or (c) from iiieroasiug 
depth in the hay oxitward, and deci*easing su])ply of saud. 

(a.) JB'rom tidal eurrenU, — Oyster Voint projects toward the 
Sound hetween West Itiver and the hay, and in this exposed condi- 
tion would in all probability liave boon swept by the tides in such a 
manner that it would have failed to be built up to the watery's surface 
or to mean tide level. The ntstern part of this Point for tlu' last Indf 
mile is actually half lower than the western or that bordering West riv- 
er, oxving undoubtedly to the action of the cause hero ment ioned ; and 
the western sulfered also; for, on tJie other Bide of Jlher the ter» 
race is 24 to 2i:^feet high. Grape Vine Point, a mile and a quarter 
farther north in the hay, is another example of this effect, as observed 
on page 12, where the facts as to its little height over its middle, and 
the western or Mill River side, and the full height of the ten-aco on 
the Quinnipiac side, are stated. Had the Point been a little narrower, 
it might have been low all the way across, so that it would have re- 
mained doulxtful whether this low level was due to tidal currents or not. 
But the heights on the Quinnipiac side are as great as those of the 
middle of the New Haven plain in the same east-and-west lines, so that 
they have nearly the normal elevation. They show, tluTcfore, that the 
lower part of the Point is over 20 feet helow the normal level, owing 
to the action of the great central tidal flow uj) the bay. Again, at 
the corner of State and Chapel stre<*tB, along side of the of 

the old East Creek, the present height is 15 fe(‘t, or about 22 fiM*! bt‘- 
low the full height for the latitude; and this influence of tlu» hwc(‘]) of 
the tides is felt all the way nearly to an oast-and-west lim* through 
the corner of College and Chapel streets. 

It is quite certain, in view of those facts, that Oyster Point was 
in no part built up to the water IcveL IIow mu<‘h to allow for the defi- 
ciency, we have not facts to determine. An allowance of 10 feet 
could not be too great; and this would give 31 or 32 feet as the 
height which the Point would have had, if no sucli cause had ope- 
rated. 

If the surface of the plain at Oyster Point, coiTcsponding to the 
original water level, is to be reckoned at 30 feet above the present 
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mean tide, then the slope normal for the whole of the plain to the 
southei*n part of the Beaver Pond meadows, a distance of 2^ miles, 
would not have been over $ix feet a mile. 

h. From the waves alone. — ^The hay flats are a direct continuation 
of the flood-grounds or lower flats of the rivers entering the hay ; and 
yet the former are leveled off at one-third tide, or lower, while the 
river flats and those of any &heltei*ed coves may he very near liigh- 
tide level. The flats in the hay, like those outside, are washed by 
the waves and hence their lower level. If the surface is at one-third 
tide, as is the case with the flats off West Haven Point, there is then 
a diffei’ence of about 4 feet between their level and that of the flats 
or meadows along Mill river and the other rivers of the region. Con- 
sequently, in a rise of the land the surface of the river fats would he 
3 or 4: feet higher than that of the unprotected hay flats. 

When, however, the river flats are wet meadows, made of deep 
muck and oozy mud, they will dry and sink, and may thus lose all 
their excess of height, unless the flats are of so soft a mud as to set- 
tle equally. In the latter part of last century the tides were mainly 
shut out from the upper part of West River by a dam along the line of 
the bridge of the Milford Turnpike (see map) and, as a consequence, 
the meadow north of the dam is ] } feet lower than that to the south. 
Those who know the history of the changes there attribute the dif- 
ference of level to a fall in the surface from loss of water beneath ; 
and this was doubtless the true cause. But, in the case of the river 
flats of the Champlain era, there is no evidence that they were topped 
by muck meadows; for in all the sections exposed to view they 
carry their sandy layers quite to tlie top. We may therefore reason- 
ably assume that 3 to 4 feet of the excess in the height of the part of 
the plain leveled hy the river floods above that of those along the bay, 
are to be attributed to the cause here explained. 

c. i^ope as a combined restdt of (a) the increasing depth of the 
waters southward over the shallow hm^der of the hay region^ and (b) a 
decrease southward in the supply of sand— the deposits as they extend 
southward consequently rising to a less and less height beneath the 
water’s surface. The waters dropping their sands as they flow on 
through the bay would necessarily have had less for deposition about 
its outer portion. Part of the diminishing elevation of the plain in 
West Haven toward the Sound (p, 89), and perhaps something of that 
of Oyster Point, may have this explanation ; and the latter may have 
been the principal one of the two causes here included. 
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B. 27te Northern part . — Soimnvlicro across tlio New Haven region 
there was the limit of proper tidal action, or of the salt water liood- 
gronucls, an irregular Ihu* heiidiiig nortli along the river valleys. 
[The northward bend lot* the rivers is luueh less than what the rise of 
the tides ill the streams would seem to indieat<‘; since this rise is 
largely duo to the fresli waters heing dammed ui) by tlic incoming 
tide; and in case of river tloods, the Iresh wal<n*s, and also something 
of the river slopes, may force their way to the bay, and ov(m into it, 
in spite of the tides.] Whatever the position of tliis line, the plain 
to the north of it was made and leveled off by the river Hoods, and 
not by the tides. The slope of the surface in this ii])per part should 
therefore correspond wdth that of the waters in the Hooilod streams of 
the Champlain era. 

It would bo a great conveiiieuce if the sea hfid left its mark widl 
deiiued across the plain ; for then the present height of the former 
sea-limit would be easily aseertamed. But all traces of a line of bi‘ach, 
if such there w'ere, appear to be obliterated. We are left, therefore, 
to approximations from uncertain data. 

We safely conclude that the land now at 30 feet elevation was with- 
in the range of the sea, for this is the height directly on the hay^ at 
Halleck’s ; and further, that of 36 feet, for this is the height on the 
bay at the mouth of the Quimiipiao ; and, moreover, the whitish sfinds 
overlying the terrace formation on what was the shore of the Quiimi- 
piac harbor (p. 84), have a lieight of 36 feet notwithstanding the de- 
nudation they have undergone at top since their deposition. 

Again, the part of tlie plain between 38 and 44 feet in elevation 
above mean tide is that which has the least slope, or is the most near- 
ly level : and above it, or to the north, the plain ris<‘s at the rate of 1 1 
to 12 feet a mile. There appears to be reason in this fact for placing 
low-tide, or mean-tide, limit near the line of 44 or 46 feet. If 4-1 wen* 
the low-tide limit, then high tide would have reached to the pr(*HC‘nt 
60 feet level ; and the terrace formation, in the Suydaiu grouiulH b(‘- 
low the Whitueyville dam west of the river, 63 feet high above mean- 
tide level, might have been the work of the sea water alone. Fifty 
feet as the high tide limit, would correspond to a difference of level 
in this region between the Champlain and Terrace eras of 60 to 61 
feet, since the surface of the present river flats at Whitueyville is at 
high tide level. 

Along the Mill River valley, above Whitueyville, the rising grade 
of 11 to 12 feet a mile for the plain continues not only to the mouth 
of Pine-Marsh Creek, but also nearly to Ives’ Station ; beyond, the 
rate diminishes to 10 and 9 feet, the latter occurring just below Mt. 
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Carmel The height of the terrace-plain along ]\Iill river is approxi- 
mately a<5 follow*^ ; 

Above tbo 1 i'v ti Abo\ e mcan-tiac It-v c 1 


At Whitneyville dam, (by calc.) 

65 feet. 

66 teot. 

1*40 m. N. of Wh , at mouth of P. M. Creek 

> 



(bj calc.) 


55 

u 

72 “ 

2*25 m. N. of W., at Augurville 

50 

u 

80 “ 

4 m. “ 

i m. S. of Ives’s Station 

43 

u 

103 « 

4i m. « 

at Ives’ Station, 

41 

u 

1081 “ 

61 m. “ 

south of Mt. Caimel gap 

86 

cc 

115 “ 


The heights above mean-tide level are obtained by adding the known 
height of the ri\er at the several places mentioned (see page 101) to 
the height of the terrace. The height corresponding to the position 
of the Whitneyvillo dam is de<lueed from that at the Suydam grounds, 
a sixth of a mile below. The slope of the teiTace plain up to the sta- 
tion half a mile south of Ives’s station, according to the above, is 12 
feet a mile, the quotient from dividing the difference of 103 and 65 by 
4 (the distance). For the whole distance to Mt. Carmel, the average 
is about 11 feet a mile. 

When it is considered that the waters which leveled this plain were 
the same that distributed the sand and gra\elof the drift formation — 
that, in other words, the plain is only the upper suiface of the drift 
formation then deposited, it is obvious that the water, to have made 
such a slope over so wide a region, even to the shores of the bay, must 
have been those of a flood of no conunoii magnitude. For the last 
mile, the flooded w aters of Mill Kivor were united in one great tumul- 
tuous sea with those of western Hamden, or those of the se\ eral tribu- 
taries of Wilmot Brook, for the plain in this part has one level all the 
way across, a distance of three miles. Such a flooa could hardly have 
come from any source but a molting glacier, and must have l>eon sim- 
ultaneous with tlie deposition of the material an*anged by the watei-s. 

The evidence that the drift formation north of the line of VVhituoy- 
ville is attributable to the action of river floods, and not simply to an 
elevation of the land greatest to the north, is proved by the very dif- 
ferent level of the terrace formation in the same latitudes in the Quin- 
nipiac and Mill River valleys. 

In the village of North Haven the stratified diifb, east of the river, 
has a height in St. John street (a road ascending the west slope of a 
hill) near the northeast angle of the cemetery, of 40 feet above the 
river at high tide, or 43 to 44 feet above mean-tide level in the bay. 
The teiTace plain is however poorly defined, and the hill rises gradu- 
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ally oastwanl to 61} feel above high tide in tlie liver yet tlio limit 
of the stratified drift formation is well marked beneath the surface; 
for the material of the part of lino lull above 44 feet is nu leh more 
compact than that below, and abounds iu bouhlers or lari»e stones 
promiscuously distributed, (many of them over a foot iu diameter, ami 
some very distinctly marked with parallel gro<>v(*s Irom abrasion 
while in the foot of the old glacier), f showing plainly that it is 
umtmtified drift. 

On the viest side of the Quinnipiac, the terrace plain (also here not 
very well defined) has a height of about 46 feet above mean-tide 
level. 

Now this height of 44 to 46 feet (or perhaps 60 normally), at North 
Haven village occurs on the same cast-and-west lino with that of 10«3 
feet in the Mill River valley. If an deration of the land mere the 
cause of the increase of height northioard^ the two should ha'oe heen 
alike. The difference must be owing to the peculiarities of the two 
river regions. The Quinnipiac valley is that of a much larger river, 
has a much greater width as well as length, and opens toward the 
bay with a breadth of more than a mile. Moreover it descends to 
within four feet of the level of the sea at Noith Tlaven, four miles 
farther north than Whitueyvillo, a condition owing to the deep ox-- 
oavation of the basin in earlier time. The waters over such a basin 
would have been nearly level throughout, with only a small rise if 
the floods descending it were very great. Tho terraces therefore 
should have been but little above those at the southern limit of the 
basin between East Rock and Fair Haven, which is the fact; and 
hence the wide difference in height above tho sea from wliat is obsciw- 
ed in tho Mill River region. 

Tho conclusion that the amount of elevation was near 60 fc»(‘t is 
sustained by the fact that tho terraces on Mill River are at least 60 fe<*t 
in height above the level of the river even as far north as Augur ville, 
miles from Whitneyville. The height of tho terrace depends on 
the depth of the excavation after the elevation ; and if the slope ol*tho 
riveris bod after the excavation is just what it was heforo, (pro^^Med 
the slope of the land had not been changed by greater or less eleva* 


* According to leveling by Mr. D. H. Pierpont An average tide rises SJ- foot, 
f The boulders lying on the surface in the southeast part of the Oomotery, (Uio part 
that is highest on the slope of the hill) were thrown out, as I learn from Mr, James H. 
Thoipe, in excavaUons for graves. On tlie eeitst slope of this hill (or Uiat away from 
the nver), the stratified diift, judging from tho loose sands of the surfooo, may oxtend 
a little higher than on the west side ; hut this point remains to be investigated. 
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tion to the north,) then the interval between the level of the terrace 
plain and that of the j^rebent flood-plain of the river (47 feet at Augnx-- 
villo) would just equal that of the amount ol elevation. But in fact 
the river’s bed at Augurville is 3 or 4 feet above what is required for 
a rebtoration of the earlier slope (p. 101), and not more than one foot 
of this 6 or 7 can be attiibutetl to the rise of the land being greatest 
to the north; and hence 50 feet for the amount of elevation in the lat- 
itudes of Whitney ville and north to Augurville cannot be too great. * 

(2.) SlOPJB made nUEING THE PROGRESS OP THE ElEVATION. 

Since the sand-flats of a bay have their height determined by the 
tides and waves, and are thus kept, for the most part, below mean 
tide level, a rise of the region exceedingly slow in progress might re- 
sult in a wearing away of the surface at the same rate of progress ; 
and thus the height of the sand-flats would be lowered, as the rise 
went on. But the material washed off from the flats would be carried 
to the shore to extend the beach seaward. The relation of the beach 
to the sand-flats may be seen along the shores near Savin Rook. As 
the rise went forward, the beach would keep extending ; and as the 
beach attains a height by the accumulations, of only a few feet (three 
or four at Savin Rock) above high tide (the height of wave action), 
the final result would be a gradual seaward slope in the surface of the 
land, and one made during the progress of the elevation. But in such 
a case beach accumulations would have been laid down over the land 
to a depth of six feet or more ; which would evince their origin by a 
dip in the layers of the lower part corresponding with the slope of the 
original beach, and an irregular arrangement of layers in the upper ; 
if not, also, in the presence of beach relics. 

Now, over the New Haven plain, all the way to Oyster Point, the 
drift formation in the numerous sections has a uniform horizontal 
stratification to the very top. The sands of the upper foot or less are 
discolored by the growth of vegetation, yet they are in fact a part of 
the upper layer. An overlying beach formation is nowhere distin- 
guishable. There is therefore no certain evidence that any of the sea- 
wart ' Tlope of the plain was } produced by the method here explained. 

The facts tend to show that the elevation that placed Oyster Point 
and the land farther north above the sea was not slow in progress. 

(3.) Slope resultiutg prom a later sinking op the sea-margin. — 
The evidences of a later sinking of the sea-margin to be looked for 
are the following ; (1) Old stumps, in the position of growth im- 
bedded in the flats or the shallow waters off the coast; (2) sub- 
merged remains of human structures; (3) submerged shell heaps 

Tbans. OojsnsEOTiouT Aoad., Tol. n, 7 January, 1870. 
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bearing evidence of man’s agency in their accumulation; or (4) if 
the sinking is one now in progress, it should be appannit in the fact 
that the waters have deepened in historic times over submerged rocks, 
or in harbors* Ko proofs of such a sinking have been observcMl, ami 
no one among those who have had the most to do witli the coasts 
has suspected that any is now m progr<‘Rs. 

The fact that the plain extends quite to the western hills, without 
•any higher margin or range of beaches along these hills, is the strong- 
est argument for the supposed sinking, that is, a sinking greatest to 
the southward. 

(4.) Slope kesultino prom an iNCUEAhE in the amount op ele- 
vation TO T«E NORTH. — ^Tlic great dilferencos in the height of the 
drift formation in the Quiiini]>iac and JMill liiver valleys have show u 
that the slope iu the surface of the latter is not due solely, or mainly, 
to an elevation of the land that was greatest to the north, Th(» facts 
in Mill River valley would require, if this were the cause, an average 
increase in the rise northward of 1 1 feet a mile between Whitiu^y- 
ville and Mount Carmel ; and those of the Quiimipiac, even taking the 
normal height of the teiTace of hTorth Haven at 60 feet, of but a loot a 
mile. Still it is possible that some part of the slo})e of the land is 
attributable to tins cause, and even probable in view of the fact that 
the rise alfected cotempoi'aneously all New England, and resulted in 
raising its northern portions, especially the northwestern, the most — 
the increase from New Haven, by Lake Champlain, to Montr<'al 
averaging feet a mile. Judging from tho increasing height of the 
terraces to tho northward along the rivers of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, it does not appear probable that the increase per mile in 
southern New England exceeded one foot a mile. Adoj»ting tliis 
rate for the New Havijn region, tho average slope of the ])arl of tlu* 
plain along Mill River valley, south of Mt Carmel, would bo r<»du<*(Ml 
to 10 feet a mile, and that of tho port of tho Quiimipiac south of N orth 
Haven, nearly to a level surface. 

(6.) OoNCLUstoNs wmi REGARD TO THE Eletation. — Tho follow- 
ing are the conclusions to which we arc led with regard to the amount 
and character of the elevation* 

1. That it was rapid if not abrupt, at least for tho first 26 foot (Pro- 
gress for a century or two would be geologically rapid.) 

2. That it was 46 to 60 feet, probably 60, in amount 

3. That the formation of the northern part of the plain, beyond 60 
feet in elevation is due mainly to the floods of fresh water filling tho 
valleys and spreading widely over the plains during tho molting of 
the great glacier of central New England. 
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4. That not more thau 1 foot a mile of the increase in the angle of 
the slo]»e is due to a noiiiliward increase in the amount of elevation. 

6, That pait of the rajudity of slope in the lower portion of the 
plain 'below 40 feet in lieight, after allowing for a debceut of the one 
foot a mile of §4, is due to tidal, wave, and river action over the region 
of the bay ; and part to increasing depth over the borders of the bay 
ftoxithward ; part to a decrease southward in the amount of transported 
sand. 

0. That part of the slope in the lower part of the iDlain may possibly 
be owing to a slow sinking of the land along the margin of the Sound ; 
but that there is no evidence that such a sinking is now in progress. 

Y. That the level of the terrace along Mill River above Whitney- 
ville, and along the Quiimipiac north of North Haven may owe H or 
4 feet of its height, as compared with that more to the south, to the 
fact that the sxirface of the latter was subjected to wave action be- 
cause within the range of the bay. 

But nmg not this rise of SO feet he only the final condition after a 
series of oscillations of level? May not the land, when in course of 
elevation, have risen beyond 50 feet, even to 100 feet or more, and 
afterward have subsided to the present level ? It is possible ; for such 
an oscillation as this, performed in a brief period of time, would have 
passed unregistered. That the land has not stood at a level of 100 
feet or so for any great length ot time in the Recent or Teirrace era 
may be infoiTed from the fact that, both at the outlet of Saltonstall 
Lake, and at the passage of Mill River through the Whitney ville gap, 
the trap dike over which the waters flow has not been worn away 
helow high tide level. The gap intersecting the trap dike, (in fact a 
trap ridge) was in each case worn down toward its present condition 
in the Glacial era, as already observed. It is not at all probable that 
an elevation of the land ooxild have again exposed both tho'-e valleys 
through a long period to the wear of waters flowing along them in 
rapids and descending in cascades of 60 feet or more, without at least 
one of them being worn to a lower level The trap at Saltonstall 
Lake is soil and easily decomposable. 

The rapids on West River for a mile above the biidge at West- 
villo, are evidence that the channel has not been excavated, since the 
Glacial era, to a depth much below the present bottom. 

It has been already stated that large stumps and logs occur in the 
Quinnipiao meadows. I am informed that it is a common thing to 
see them projecting from the banks at the very lowest limit of low 
water, or 6 or 6 feet below the level of the meadows; and some have 
been taken out and sawed into good boards. The wet meadows along 
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the livers of Oonnocticut formerly wore mostly under forests, and it 
is probable that this was true of thobo of tlie Q\iiniii])iac. ]>ut stumps 
could not commence their growth at biich a depth, and heiu^o the posi- 
tion of the stumps and logs may seem to sliow that the level of the 
Quinnipiac meadows when thebe trees wore floiiribhing, was a few toot 
at least above the prebont, and that couseciuently a slow sinking has 
taken place. The evidence appears to be sustained by the lact that 
the muck or peat in the meadows has great depth, for the lowest layer 
must have been near the present level of the meadows, when tlie 
plants of which it is made were growing. But the sui*faco of a mea- 
dow may slowly subside, as growth goes on above, owing to the 
weight of the increasing accumulation of material ; and large trees 
are known to sink in soft swampy soil as they attain large dimensions. 
The evidence therefore as to the fact of even the small elevation which 
is here suggested, is quite doubtful. 

2. Besults of the Mevation. 

As a consequence of the rise, the rivers had at once a steeper slope 
than hefoi’o to the sea ; and hence, having new force for erosion and 
transportation, they set about deepening their beds, and the level 
also of the lower flats — ^making these lower flats mainly by encroach- 
ments on the terrace plain. They thus worked toward a restoration 
of the old slope at a lower level, or toward a slope still more gradual ; 
and in the process, they made for themselves deep cuts througli the 
drift formation and left the upper surface of the formation as a high 
upper plain or terrace. Until this change, the stratified drift forma- 
tion was in no sense the terrace formation. 

Along Mill River, between Mt. Carmel and the sea, the cut made 
was 85 to 66 feet or more iu depth, as is indioated by the present 
height of the old flood grounds, that is, the terrace plain. The height 
of the terrace above the river’s surface is — 

A mile north of Wliitneyville, (by calc.) - - - 61 

At Augurville, 2i miles north of Whitneyvillc - 60 

I* m. S. of Ives’ Station, 4 m. K. of Whitneyvillc - 43 
At Ives’ Station, 4^ m. IT. of Wh. - .... 41 «« 

i m. S. of Mt. Carmel, 6i m. IT. of Wh. - - - 30 

The height of the surface of the river above tide level, as derived 
mostly from the height of the dams,* with an allowance of 6 inches 

* I am indebted for information on this point to Mr, Obarlea Holt GChe height of 
the successive falls of water, north of the 36^foot fall at “Whitueyville, are (1) at 
gurvffle, 8 feet; i mile above, Webbing Company’s dam, 8^ feet; \ m. above, Beers’s 
Grist Mill, 8 feet; near Ives* Staflon, James Ives’ dam, 10 feeti at the Mt Carmel iran. 
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per mile for the rise in tlie back-water above tbe dams, and as much 
more for descent above Augurville not included in the falls of the 
dams, ib as follows at the different points here mentioned ; — 

24 m. north of \YhitneyTille, below the Augurville dam 36 feet. 

4 m. N. of Whitneyville, ] m. S. of Ives’s Station - 60 

6 } in. K. of Whitney ville, below the Mt. Carmel dam 80 “ 

C in. N, of Whitneyville, above the Mt. Carmel dam 92 “ 

It follows from the facts that the present slope of the bed of the 
river is about 15 feet a mile, while that of the terrace plain or old 
flood grounds varies fr-om 13 to 9 feet a mile. The latter was the de- 
scent of the river in the Champlain era; and consequently the e'- 
cavation which has taken place since the elevation closing that era 
has not wrought out as gradual a descent as the earlier, by one to five 
feet a mile, 1 foot a mile of the slope being taken as a result of an ele- 
vation of the land (p. 98, §4). 

The height of the terrace corresponding to the line of the Whitney- 
ville dam being 55 feet above mean-tide level (p. 95), its height above 
the surface of the river as it stood before the dam was built would be 
about 53 feet. Consequently, the amount of excavation that would 
be required at Augurville to restore the old slope would be 3 feet (50 
feet being the height of the terrace above the river^s surface) at Ives’ 
Station, 12 feet; below the Mt. Caimel gap, SJ miles from Whitney- 
ville, 11 feet; below the dam at the gap, 5^ miles from Whitneyville 
(where the terrace as deduced from the average slope in this part of 
the valley has a height of about 34 feet above the river’s surface, 
though now abnormally lower), 19 feet. 

At the Mt. Caimel gap there is a descent of 12 feet in half a mile, 
owing to the hard trap rock lying in the way of the river; but the 
terrace plain above appeal's to con'espond in level with that below, 
that is, it has nearly the same slope and h almost in the same con- 
tinuotis plain. For while the river here descends 12 feet in half a 
mile, the depth of the cut made by the river through the teirace or 
drift fonnation north of the gap is only 26 feet — ^this being the height 
of the terrace plain above the river. The amount of excavation in 
this part of the valley would therefore have to be 21 feet. 

These numbers, as already observed, are only approximations. For 
exact results, the slope of the bed of the river and the heights and 
slope of the terrace plain should be ascertained by more accurate 

F. Ives’s dam, 12 feet; between the lart two, 8 feet, in all 89 feet. The back-water 
of F Ives’s dam is le&s than a fourth of a mile in lonafth, and its head about 6 miles in 
an air-line north of WhitnoyvDle 
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methods than hy tlie use of a hand-level, ordinaxy meaHurements of 
the heights of dams, and estimates only the slo]>o of hack water. 

In the West lUver valley, the depth of the excavation made hy the 
river is 45 to 48 feet in its lower part just above the limit roaehe<l hy 
the tides, or near the Whalley Avenue bridge ; hut miles (in an 
air-line) up the valley, near the Pond Lily Paper JVIill and beyond, 
it is only 7 or 8 feet. The livcr therefore, to within 1:|. iiules of the 
tidal limit, has a leoel hut 1 or 8 feet below that whf'eh it had in the 
Ghamplain era. The plain spreads across this part of the valley and 
stretches far northward. But although showing so little elevation, it is 
actually over 10 feet above inean-tide level. The river has a des<‘eut of 
12 or 73 feet from the head of back-water of the Pond Inly dam to 
the bridge, a distance of 1] miles, in an airline, which is e<juivalent 
nearly to 54 feet a mile.^ There is also an uuiisnally high angle of 
slope in the terrace plain of the valley, its height a mile and a half 
(1*50 m.) up the valley, being about 82 feet above mean-tide level; 
at ITS m. (Pond Lily dam), 12 feet; at 0*02 miles (below Parker’s 
Paper Mill), 02 feet; at 0*3 miles (near the Congregational church), 
56 feet ; or in all about 24 feet a mile. These striking peculiarities of 
West river, may come partly from the valley being comparatively 
naiTow ; but they arise mainly from the fact that the tei’minating 
ridge of the Edgewood line of hills crosses the course of the 
stream just below the Pond Lily Paper Mill, and the passage cut 
through it for the waters is shallow. The bod of the stream in this 
part, as through all the region of rapids below, is made up of large 
boulders, and none of the schistose rocks of the Edgewood range are 
in sight ; but they raxist lie not far below. The terrace plain, standing 

♦ The fftlls above tho Whalloy Avetaio bridge oiv as follows ; lufcdnin, 4) fooi ; 2<1 or 
Beochsris danj, 8 feet; botwoon Ist and 2d dams, I foot; :{d clam, orAtallory’s, 0 f*oct; 
above Sl«dlory*s, (Parkoris and tho Pond Lily dams), 50 Oct; in all, 721 f<‘et. 'Ihc 
terraco near Beodberis dam is 42 feet above the level of the pcnid, and the pond is al 
surface 13^- or 14 feet above moan-tido lovcl. The avt‘rd|»c‘ cotim' ()r the rlvor IVoin die 
bridge nortliward is about northeast, so that in 1 > m. in its direction thor{* is only nboui 
1 m. of northing. 

I may add hero, as an addendum to page 76, that just west of the Whnlloy avonuo 
bridge, the oblique lamination in some of the hiyors of the terrace formation indioatOB 
the existence of a great river flood, or current aoutliward, during the deposition j like 
that which existed, according to similar evidence, in the Quinnipiao But east of tliC 
bridge, the oblique lamination has tlio rovorse dip, and thus shows that, throughout 
the progress of tho deposition quit© to its close, tlie sands wore under tho action of 
waves and tidal ourronts/rom- the hay and not that of the river currents This regtoa 
east of the bridge, as the map shows, is outsldo of the WestviUo vaJloy, tho rivor bead- 
ing in this part quite fhr to the eastward. 
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high near the Whalley Avenue bridge, extendb northeastward to a short 
distance beyond Parker’s Paper Mill, and then ib interrupted by tliib 
Edgewood ridge, the level of the road rising from 62 feet, that of the 
terrace plain, to about 90 feet. * The ridge consibtb, to a considerable 
depth, of drift, and many boulders lie o^ er its surface. Descending to 
the north, the terrace ]>lain is again reached near Harper’s MUl, 
but instead of being 39 feet above the bed of the stream, as jiear 
Parkers’ Mill, it has the low height of about 8 feet above mentioned. 

After the excavations were completed to their modem limits, the 
movement of the tides ascended West Piver to WestvilJe; West 
Creek to Broad street; East Creek to Elm street; Mill Rher to 
Whitney ville ; and the Quinnipiac to two miles beyond Xorth 
Haven. East and West Creeks were the drainage stremnsfor the 
surface between Mill and West rivers; and considering their little 
length, tliey were remarkable for the distance to which the tides 
ascended, for it was nearly half theii* whole length. They are now 
almost obliterated through the progress which man’s “improvements ” 
have recently given to nature’s grading processes. 

The Beaver Pond depression even in the earlier Champlain era had 
become partly filled up (probably because originally rather sliallow) > 
and after the elevation of the laud its bottom was, as now, above the 
setv-level. But the present height of the Meadows does not give us tlie 
original level ; what this height was wo shall not know until we have 
ascertained what part of the present 22 feet above the sea is occupied 
by peat or other formations of the Recent or Terrace era. 

At the same time that the ri^ el’s were cutting down their valleys 
the tides and waves were making encroachments on the coast deposits 
about the iKTew Haven bay, and carrying forward a new system of 
tido-flals, sand-banks, and sea-beaches: and at this they are still at 
work. 

Moreover, over the land, lakes were made shallower, and many 
were reduced to swamps or wholly dried up. Some of the peat or 
muck hogs had their origin in these swamps, while others date from 
the commencement of the Champlain era, if not before. The nuick 
or peat of the Quinnipiac meadows must be mainly of the former, 
since in the Champlain era the region was deep under salt water. 
Part of what was formed along the borders of the old Quinnipiac 
harbor, however, may have begun in that earlier era, and if so, this 
part ought to indicate it by the remains of salt water grasses and 
iiifu'^oria. This remark applies also to the Beaver Pond j)eat mead- 
ows. 
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Through this elevation of the Terraco ora over N ew England and Ihe 
continent, hy which rivers, lakes, and seashores \\ere evety where 
bordered by terraces, millioim of square miles of land were raised 
from the condition of low ftood-groimds to that of elovate<l plains, 
fitted for fields, dwellings, and cities, for which ])nrp()He they were 
afterward to be used. The New ITaven plain was thus made ready 
to become to man a means of happiness and iini)roveuient, and also a 
source of gratitude for so goodly a dwelling place, although its larger 
river is the Quinnipiae and not the Connecticut.* 

3. Life of the Terrace or Recent JSra . — Of the wild animals which 
once inhabited the region in this Terrace era, only a single reli<‘ has 
yet been found. A stick cut by a beaver, from the Ileavor Pond 
Meadows, was formerly in the possession of Eli W. Blake, Esq., hut 
it is now lost. 

Aboriginal man has lofl his heaps of shells at various points along 
the coast. There is a layer of them beneath the turf, on the shore of 
the bay between Ilalleck’s placo and Oyster l^oint. Others occur at 
intervals in a similar situation at the to|> of the teiTace hordoring 
West River above Oyster Point, as far as tho cut made for the New 
York railroad; in West Haven, along the teiTace near the mouth of 
West River; also, on and near tho bay south of tho mouth of West 
River, where the fields for a considerable distance from the shore are 
underlaid by them, so that the surface is tlxickly sprinkled with frag- 
ments of shells after ploughing ; on Grape Vitie Point ; at the top of 
the high terrace on the west side of tho Quinnipiae north and sotith 
of Pair Haven; also on the east of the Qtiiniiipiac at various points, 
one of them at the corner of Church and Prospect streets in Fair 
Haven, just east of the Episcopal church, where a bod of this kind 
was laid open in digging a cellar for tho house recently built on the 
spot, • 

The shells are either those of oysters, or the round-dam, and tiot of 
the long clam. Below Ilalleck’s, and on Grape Vine Point, they are 
mostly of the round-clam ; and at one placo in the former region, many 
of the shells appear to have been burnt, and occur with fragnu‘nts of 
charcoal On the east side of West River, near the New York rail- 
road, and on the west side along the terrace at its mouth, and also 
just south of the West Haven ship yard, oyster shells arc most abun- 

* See page 4t. Saybrook has the inoutli of Uio Oonuecticnt river to which Now 
Haven had a Triassio title ; and New Haven has Tale College which Saybrook IobI, after 
16 years of possession from its foundation Tf New Haven bay wore now tho mouth Of 
the Oonneoticut, the site of tho New Haven plain would be part of the bottom of tho bay* 
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clant; but fartlier south along the coast of West Haven clam shells 
prevail. At Fair Haven, the shells are mainly oyster shells. 

I have looked among these heaps thus far in vain for flint arrow 
heads and other Indian relics. 

Along the West Haven shore on the bay broken shells of the scal- 
lop {Pecten irradiam) and of the large “winkle” {Fiilgur car lea) ^ are 
occasionally met with. Two bones were found among the shells that 
had fallen from the edge of the terrace, which I have put into the hands 
of Professor Marsh, our paloBontologiht, for examination. One he re- 
ports is from the leg of a deer, and the other is probably from that of 
a wild goose. No distinct traces of charcoal or of burnt shells have 
been observed, except along the coast south of Halleck’s place. The 
Indian evidently ate his clams as well as oysters in general without 
cooking. This is evident also from the broken condition of the clam 
shells. They look as if they had been treated like walnuts. 

The shell beds often lie directly upon the brown or yellow sand or 
gravel of the drift formation, evincing that the Indian inhabited the 
plains before the alluvium had been covered with, or converted at 
top into, soil. But no instance is yet knowm of their occurrence 
beneath any of the beds of the stratified drift, or under the drift of the 
hills. They caiTy back the appearance of man in the region to the 
commencement of the Terrace or Recent era ; and not beyond this. 

* 1 . Wells in the New Haven plain. — ^Hahd-pan beneath the bat. 

There are two series of facts bearing upon tho geological struc- 
ture of the New Haven region which should be here alluded to, 
although the subjects require farther investigation. One relates to 
the depth and source of the subterranean waters ; and the other to 
the existence and nature of" a compact layei', or hard-pan, beneath 
the muddy bottom of the bay and the beds of the adjoining parts 
of the rivers, 

1. Wells. — ^The following facts with regard to the suhtm^aiiean 
waters of the plahi^ as illustrated by its wells, I have from Mr. D. 
W. Buckingham, and Mi\ Philo Chat field, whoso personal observa- 
tions in this direction have been extensive. 

(1.) The water is spread widely beneath the plain, and is not 
collected in local channels ; this accords with the sandy nature and 
horizontality of the deposits that afford it. 

(2.) The height of the water varies with the degx-ec of humidity 
of the seasons, the extreme difference amounting to about two feet ; 
it is ordinaiily about three years in reaching its lowest level, and 
as many in regaining its highest. 
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(, 1 .) In disjginti; wcllb, water ib not usually found xintil a 61*111 grav- 
elly layei is 1 eaclied. 

( 4 .) Over the central porliou of the New Haven plain, ahout lli^h 
street, hack of the College grounds, and to the noiiih, water is obtain- 
ed wherever the height is near 40 feet, at a depth of ahout 26 feet — 
in other words, the upper limit of water, or the water-plain, is hero 
ahout 14 feet above mean-tide level; and the height of any spot over 
this region being ascertained, the number of feet of excavation re- 
quired to reach water is at once almost exactly known. To the south- 
eastward the water-plain dips toward the bay; its height at the cor- 
ner of Church and Chapel streets, one-fourth of a mile from High 
street, (where the height of the surface is 20 feet) is 6 feet, or 1 4 be- 
low the surface ; and one-sixth of a mile farther southeastward, in 
State street near Chapel (where the height of the surface is 14 feet), 
it is about 3 feet, or 11 below the surface. Through Chapel street, 
between Church and State, and over the region either side, the depth 
to water is 12 to 14 feet, and in State stx'oet 11 to 12 feet. On the 
southwestern border of the High street region, along Oak street, the 
course of the old IVest Creek channel, water rises nearly to the sur- 
face, or to a level of 12 or 13 feet above the sea, the land here being 
low. Again in Grove street, on the other margin of the High street 
area, near the Ceraeteiy, in the old JBaet Creek channel, the waten- 
plain is 20 feet above the sea ; Sachem’s ridge is near by. 

In contrast with the above, we 6 nd that to the northwest of what 
we have called the High street region, beyond Dwight street, the 
water-plain dips toward West liver, ii,nd falls even below the mean level 
of the water in the liver, or that of the bay. Thus out West C'hapol 
street, not far from its juiK*tion with the Derby Av<*inie, (wher<* the 
plain ha«i a height of to 40 foot), wells are sunk to a depth of 50 
feet before water is reached ; the latter do])tli is 10 feet below the 
level of the sea and of the river. I learn from Mr. P. Chat field that 
the excavation for the well at the houso now occupied by Mr. G. II. 
Scranton, near the residence of Mr. E. Malloy, was carried to a depth 
of 45 feet. Again, out Whalley Avenue, at Hamilton Park not far 
from West Tliver, the depth to water is 46 feet. But on Hudson 
street, west of the jail, on Whalley AVenue, the wells arc only 26 feet 
to water. Hudson street is therefore within the limits of the contra! 
high’water region of the city, while Norton street is beyond it. 

In addition to these facts respecting subterranean waters, derived 
from wells, there is another having an important bearing u]ion the 
subject connected with the great Beaver Pond depression. This ba- 
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sin, lying to the north of the High street legion and hut three-fourths 
of a mile from the College S<|uare, is supplied through springs with 
an abundant and ]>erpetual flow of water, making a stream of consid- 
erable size, which has its mill imvileges like the rivers from the hills 
(p. 63.) The lerel h constant at ohout 22 feet ahore the hay. For- 
merly, before the deepening of its outlet, it stood at 24r feet, and 60 
years since its ponds often afforded good skating in winter. To what 
height the springs would can*y the water, if the outlet were dammed 
u];) to a higher level, is not known. 

In this position of the Beaver Pond Meadows with reference to the 
plain, and in that of the adjoining Beaver Hills, we appear to have a 
partial explanation of the facts observed. The Beaver Ponds lie at 
the eastern foot of the Beaver Hills, and just southoast of the Pine 
Rock ridge. Now the dip of the sandstone in the New Haven region 
is almost uniformly either to the eastward or southeastward ; it is 
southeastward, as observation shows, in the western paiii of Pine 
Rock ; and probably south of east in the layers (now nowhere expo- 
sed to view) that underlie the Beaver Hills. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the Beaver Ponds owe their watei^s chiefly to the dip or 
inclination of the strata in these hills, this being just such as would 
throw the main part of the water that falls upon them in that direc- 
tion Further, the Beaver Hills extend southward and cross AYhalley 
Avenue in the vicinity of North and Norton streets, and probably 
extend under ground much farther south. They consequently make 
a western boundary to the northern part of what we have called the 
High street area. Hudson ‘i^treet.and the jail are east of the line of 
the Hills, and therefore, within the high-water ai’ea; while Hamilton 
Park is to the west and far outside of it. It woxild seem natural there- 
fore that this area, having the water \vorks of the Beaver Hills and Ponds 
on the north to aid the rains that fall over the surface in the wet sea- 
son, should be supplied with vrater freely, and at a considerable height 
above the level of the sta; and at the same time that the ix'gion to- 
ward West River, to the west of the Hills, or of its line, failing of 
benefit from the dip of the rocks, or from the Beaver Ponds, (or deri- 
ving less benefit, if any) should require deeper excavation to reach 
water. 

But the condition here explained can haz*dly he the sole cause of 
the difference between these regions; for the existence of so free a 
supply rf)f water over the former would seem to require a partially 
hardened gravelly, or else a clayey, layer, (“hard-pan,”) beneath to 
prevent waste ; and the position of this layer would naturally affect 
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the level of the water. But on thib point we have no factb, biuoe the 
wellb over the plain have never been sunk bO deep as to leaeh bueh a 
layer, nor e\en below a depth of foity teet. Tf tlie l>ea\ei Boiul de- 
pression was once, as bui>posed, a central basin of the hiubor, it is 
likely that there is sneh a layer beneath. 

Some facts respecting Artealnn "WeTLs are mentioned beyond. 

2. Hatjd-pan op THU HAPiioR. — The following obser’v a I ions Oil the 
beneath the harbor consist mostly of infoimation oblained 
through the driving of piles, and the siukinij' of Artesian Wells. For 
the facts derived from pile-diiving I am indebted mainly to Mr. Ck R. 
Waterhouse, whose occupation has given him numberless opportuni- 
ties for observation. 

a. At the head of the hay, near the foot of Greene street, in preparing 
the foundations for the Gas Works, a hard-pan layer was found at a 
depth of 31 feet below the level of the sea; the overlying mateiial 
being harbor mud. The layer was 3 feet thick. On driving through 
it, by way of experiment, the piles went down through 40 feet of mud 
or loose sand, without finding another hard layer. 

b. In the construction of the Chapel street bridge across the mouth of 
Mill River to Grape Vine Point, a little south of the Gas Works, the 
pilesj starting fi:om mean-tide level, penetrated 83 feet of mud and 
struck the hard-pan. The layer was so hard that the piles made but 
an inch or two at a stroke, and with 54 strokes did not go through it. 

c. At the steamboat dock, 120 rods farther south, the piles passed 
through 25 or 26 feet of mud before reaching the hard-pan. 

At the end of Long Wharf, two-thirds of a mile outside of the old 
coast line, and near the deep-water channel of the bay, the hard-pan 
was reached at a depth of 46 feet below mean-tide level; 18 of the 46 
feet being water, and 32 mud. 

d. In the construction of the new Long Wdiarf for tlio Canal rail road, 
situated only twenty I’ods oast of the old Long Wharf, and extend- 
ing to the same deep-water channel of the bay, the piles, at the ex- 
tremity, and for the greater part of its length, as I loam fr^otn Mr, 
Teamans, the Vice-President, W€i*e diiven down 43 to 46 feet below 
mean-tide leveb the longest being those between its middle and the land. 
In driving other piles over the old Canal basin (which adjoins the wharf 
on the north) it was found that a region of very deep mud cxtonclcd east- 
ward not far outside of the present line of yards and buildifigs, which 
was evidently the former submarine bed of the old JEaat Cre^h chan- 
nel (whose waters it will be remembered, had their discharge into this 
Canal basin at its head, just east of the old Long Wharf, and close 
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by the comniencemeiit of the new wharf ). In the eastern corner of 
this basin, after crossing this mud-channel, a hard impeneti able bot- 
tom was found at 18 to 20 fathoms. 

e. In driving piles for the bridge of the Xew York Railroad, across 
West River, toward its mouth, the hard pan was found at a depth of 
36 to 40 feet; and for the Derby Railroad crossing, a little farther 
north, at 26 to 30 feet ; in one case 40 feet. In these, and other cases, 
the la} er v as not so thick but that the piles could be driven through 
it, and when thus passed, they descended many yards before finding 
good bottom again. 

f The piles for the Air-line railroad, over the Quinnipiac meadows, 
found a hard bottom at a ma5.imum depth of 40 feet. 

g. Last year piles were driven in the West Creek region, near the 
southeast comer of Congress Avenue and Oak street, which descended 
20 feet before sti iking a hard bottom. 

7u An artesian well sunk by the Messrs. Trowbridge on Long Wharf, 
about 350 yards outside of the old coast line, found a supply of fresh 
water, but slightly brackish, in a layer of gravelly hard-pan at a depth 
of 20 feet, or 14 feet below mean-tide level 
i. Another artesian well, on the same wharf, but 400 yards farther 
from the old coast line, made by Mr. Aaron Kilbum, under the direc- 
tion of Oapt. S. J. Clark, found water at a depth of 66 feet. The 
boring (6 inches in diameter) passed through 28 feet of mud; and 
then about the same thickness of earth reseinbling the ordinary sand 
beds of the plain, without any large stones ; and the water at first 
rose to a height of 6 feet above the top of the wharf Allowing for 
the height of the wharf, and the penetration of the hard-pan to a 
depth of 3 feet, the layer here lies 46 to 48 feet below mean-tide level. 
The depth 4 !onsequently was very nearly the same with that ascer- 
tained by pile-driving at the end of the wharf. 

J. At the Staples Block Factory, on Long Wharf, just north of the 
Messrs. Ti'owbridge, an artesian well was sunk by Mr. Kilburn to a 
depth of 46 feet below the surface of the wharf, or 39 feet below 
mean-tide level, and perfectly good fresh water obtained. The boring 
passed through 32 feet to the bottom of the mud, then through sand 
and gravel like that of the bfew Haven plain, in the course of which 
there were 2 feet of hard blue clay, a very hard hard-pan, as Mr. Kil- 
bum describes it. 

K In another artesian boring, made by Mr. Kilbum, at the depot of 
the Hew York and New Haven railroad, east of the commencement of 
Long Wharf, good water, entirely free firom brackishnoss, was obtained 
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at a depth of 68 feet, or about 60 feet below mean-tide level. The 
boring passed through Z(j feet of harbor 7nnd^ and, below tliis, through 
eeorshore or wmm sand^ which was coarser below. ''Fhe great de})th to 
water at a point so far inside of the Ti*owbridge and Staples wells, and 
also the thickness of the deposit of mud, are accounted for by the 
fact that the place was just within the mouth of the JEJaet Greek 
estuary, 

[It may be added here, although not exactly relevant, that an arte- 
sian boring by Mr. Kilbmn in Howard street, opposite JMcLagon & 
Stevens’s factory, descended through 00 feet of quicksand, and struck 
the solid sandstone rock at a depth of 68 feet. The sandstone was 
that of the underground slopes of Sachem’s ridge.] 

L In Greene street, at the India Rubber Works, about 60 rods abo\ o 
the Gas Works, an artesian well was sunk, under the direction of Mr. 
H. Hotchkiss, to a depth of 260 feet. But the existence of a hard 
layer was not noted, and is uncertain. The material passed through 
was mainly like that of the plain for 1 40 feet ; then followed a bod of 
“ splendid ” clay, 14 feet thick ; and below this the same essentially 
as above. At the bottom the tubing was badly bent by striking 
against something supposed to be rook, and the boring was conse- 
quently suspended. It is not known whether the rook was solid sand- 
stone or a loose mass. 

1. The facts show that a hard layer, called ha/rd^an^ may bo reach- 
ed beneath the harbor, and the estuary part of the Quinnipiao and 
West Rivers, at depths mostly between 30 and 46 fec»t; that its 
depth along the north side of the deep-water channel of the bay is 40 
to 46 feet; that this continues to ho its depth through nearly two- 
thirds of the lino of the Canal railroad wharf (which is much fartlier 
shoreward than along that of Long Wharf, owing to the fact that 
Long Wharf was built out as the extension of a saiwly 2 >oiut betw(Hn 
East and West Creeks, while the now wharf is situated oft* the mouth 
of East Creek) ; that toward the shore the depth of the hard-pan g(‘n- 
erally decreases. 

2. That the hard-pan is one of the layers of the stratified drift, 
that is, of that portion of the drift which was deposited over the bot- 
tom of the bay and rivers. 

3. That the layer varies in thickness ; that it may generally be 2 >en- 
etrated by a contmued driving of a pile; and when passed, the pile 
goes easily through a great depth of material before another hard 
layer is found ; and that this soft material beneath the first hard-pan 
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layer, although feometimes described as mud, is probably wet uncom- 
pacted saud or gravel. 

4. That the hard-pan may he in most cases the eame particular 
layer of the drift formation ; but that we do not know facts enough 
to authoriizie the assertion that this is true; or enough to establish 
satisfactorily its probability. 

5. That the hard-pan in some cases is probably a gravelly layer 
firmly compacted. The region noith of the head of the harbor, in 
the direction of the Canal railroad and the Mill River valley, is un- 
derlaid, as has been shown (p. 71) by a very coarse gravel, as the re- 
sult of the central tidal flow of the bay in connection with the cur- 
rents of the streams; audit is probable that this gravel-couise ex- 
ten<ls out beneath the harbor; and this may be the hard-pan layer 
that is reached by the piles. It would naturally have an inclination 
seaward, following the slope of the bottom of the bay. Along the 
valley of West River and that of the Quinnipiae, there were doubt- 
less similar gravelly layers formed below, through like means, which 
may be the hard-pan encountered in the beds of these streams. Yet 
this is only a suggestion, to be tested by future examination. None 
of the liard-pan has ever been brought up to the surface, and nothing 
positive is known as to its nature or the cause of its hardness. It may 
owe its hard-pan quality to a partial cementing of the material by 
means of oxyd of iron, an ingredient always present in the sand and 
gravel and the source of the pievailing color, and often causing the 
waters that flow through them to become strongly chalybeate ; be- 
sides being a common cement among rock strata. But the coarse grav- 
el beneath State street and the Mill River region is in almost all parts 
very hard digging, owing to its firmness, and for thick beds perhaps 
nothing more in the way of firmness would be required than what 
here exists. 

6 That the hard-pan layer is usually sufficiently water-tight, or 
close in texture, to carry fresh-wator along it from the land, following 
its seaward slope, and thence to become a source of fresh-water for 
artesian wells in the harbor. The flow of fresh yater in a layer be- 
neath the bay is evidence that this layer probably continues inland, 
and is a seaward part of a sloping water-bearing layer beneath the 
plain. The fact that the wells of the central and lower part of the 
Now Haven plain generally descend into a gravelly layer is favorable 
to the view that the hard-pan is gravelly. Yet a layer of clayey sand 
is equally retentive of water, and will as well hold up the fresh-waters 
flowing seaward from the land ; and when the wells of the plain as 
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well as those of the harbor are farther investigated, it may he found 
that there is an impervious layer of this character beneath the water* 
bearing one. 

We may add here one conclusion respecting East Creek The facts 
teach that this estuary has a deep under-bay channel ; and such a 
channel as could have been excavated only by fresh waters when the 
land was at a higher level than now. This era of higher level was 
probably that of the old glacier. The 36 feet that were occupied 
with mud in the artesian boring at the railroad depot (p. 109, § ^) are 
only a part of the whole depth of the excavation ; for the sands and 
gravel of the drift must lie beneath. The depth to which the mud ex- 
tends here and over the harbor is probably an indication of the depth 
of water in the channel and bay, in the later Champlain or earlier 
part of the Terrace or Recent era; and when the mud deposit has 
been sounded throughout we shall have some idea of the topography 
characterizing the bottom of the ITew Haven bay at that time. 



III. — Notes on American Crustacea. By Sidney I. Smith. 

No. I. OCTFODOIDEA. 


Eead, December 16th, 18S9 


This article, -which is intended as one of a series, is chiefly made up 
of notes and descriptions resulting from the study of the higher Amer- 
ican cru«itacea in the Museum of Yale College and the collection of 
the Peabody Academy of Science. Mention is made only of those 
species of which I have examined specimens and in regard to which 
there are some new or unpublished facts to offer, except where men- 
tion of such species seemed needful for the proper understanding of 
new or imperfectly described forms. In the genus Gdasimm^ I have 
departed somewhat from this course and have given the principal 
facts known to me, whether published or not, in regard to all the 
American species. I have not attempted to arrange the groups ac- 
cording to any zoological system, but have merely taken up the fami- 
lies as convenience suggested. 

All specimens refened to, unless otherwise stated, are in the collec- 
tions of the Museum of Yale OoUege. 

Family, Ocypodidas. 

G-elasimtlS LatrejUe. 

The species of this genus, like most terrestrial crabs, seem to have 
been neglected by collectors. This fact, together with the difficulty 
of distinguishing the species from females or youiig specimens, and 
the impossibility of determining, from the descriptions and figures 
alone, what species many of the older authors had in view, has led to 
much confusion in the synonymy. Even some of the modem authors 
have published very imperfect descriptions of numerous closely allied 
species, neglecting to mention the form and ornamentation of the car- 
apax or ambulatory legs, which give some of the best characters for 
distinguishing the species. 

The genus, as at present constituted, is chiefly characterized by the 
ormously unequal development of the chelipeds in the male. This 
unsymmetrical development is not however confined to the chelipeds, 
but extends to almost evei y part of the animaL The carapax, in every 
species which I have examined, is more or less one-sided, the antero- 
Tbans. OoNB-BoncfUT Aoajd., Vol. H. 8 Mabob; 18*70. 
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lateral angle 'being more developed on the side of tlie larger cbelijied. 
The ocular peduncle also is usually longer on this side, and in some 
species is terminated by a slender stylet. This ocular stylet is quite 
remarkable, and appears to be a constant and important character of 
several species. Desmarest mentions it in a species which he de- 
scribes under the much misapplied name of vocans, but his descrip- 
tion would imply that it was found upon both sides. Edwards, in his 
description of Q. styliferus^ mentions it, and it is represented in his 
figures, but his words also imply that it was not confined to one side. 
In Edwards’ Histoire naturelle des Crustac6s, tome ii, p. 50, however, 
there is the following foot note : — “ Au moment de mettre eette feuille 
sous presse ; je re 9 ois de M. T. Bell la communication d’un fait quo je 
ne puis passer sous silence. Quelques G41asimes pr6seiitent, tl tin cer- 
tain ige, sinon toujours, un stylet h Pextr4mit6 du p6doncule oculaire 
dtt e6t6 de la grosse place, tandis que Pceil du c6t4 oppos4 conserve 
toujours la forme ordinaire.” This observation of Bell agrees with 
my own on quite a number of specimens of two species described be- 
yond, and it is quite probable that this is always the case. 

The described species of Gdasinms^ as limited by Edwards and 
other authors, foim two very natural and distinct groups, which 
should perhaps be recognized as genera, but upon which, for the pur- 
poses of the present paper, it is not necessary to impose new names. 

In the first group the front is contracted between the ocular pedun- 
cles so that their bases approach very closely, and the peduncles them- 
selves are very long and slender. This includes Edwards’ section A, 
in which the front is spatulate, and probably also, all of his sectioti B, 
in which the front is very narrow between the eyes but not spatulate. 
In some of the species the meral segments of the ambulatory legs are 
armed with sharp spines, and with these species I have united the ge- 
nus Acanthopkmc. 

In the second group, which corresponds with the section C of Ed- 
wards, the front is broad and evenly arcuate, and the bases of the 
ocular peduncles are thus separated by quite a broad space. The 
peduncles themselves are much shorter than in the species of the other 
section. The species are mostly small and exhibit a remarkable uni- 
formity in general appearance, so that it is difiicult to distinguish 
them without careful study. 

A single species, described beyond, differs from both these groups, 
in having the male abdomen only five-jointed and not narrowed at 
the second segment. The carapax is transverse and very little con- 
tracted behind. This species is evidently the type of a third very 
disl^ct group. 
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The number of American species now known is quite large. Ed- 
wards, in his review of the Ocypodoidea in the Annales des Sciences 
naturelle for 1852 , enumerates, including his Acanthoplax insignia, 
eight species as appertaining to America. In 1 855 Major LeConte 
described another species {G. mmax), and in 1859-60 Dr. Stimpson 
added three others. In the following pages nine more are described, 
making in all twenty-one species known in the American faunse. Of 
the species which I have personally examined none are common to the 
east and the west coast. Edwards, however, mentions one species 
{G. stenodactylui) as occurring in Chili and Brazil, but even in this 
instance there may have been some mistake. The following list will 
illustrate the distribution of the species on the two coasts. The local- 
ities from which I have examined specimens are followed by an !. 

ATLANTIC COAST. PACIFIC COAST. 

Section A. 

G.. heteropMhalmm, nov. 

Central America I 
G. styliferm Edwards. 

Ecuador. 

G. heteropleurus, nov. 

Central America! 

G. princeps, nov. 

Central America I 
G. armatm, nov. 

Central America! 

G. ornatus, nov. 

Central America! 

G, msignis (Edwards, sp.) 

Chili 

Section B. 

G.palmiris Edwards. 

Antillos. 

& minax LeOonte. 

Long I^and Sound to Florida! 

G. pugnax, nov. 

Long Island Sound to the VT. Indies I 

G. rapaix^ nov. 

Asplnwall! 

G. mordaat^ nov. 

Brazill 

G. pugitator Latreille. 

Massachusetts to Florida! 

Gn sub-cyUndricfus Stimpson, 

Matamoras on the Bio G^rande ! 

Section 0. 

I G, giVbosm^ nov. 

I Central America! 


G. hrmifrons Stimpson. 

Cape St Lucas I 

G. macrod^Acfe/toEdw. et Lucas. 
Chili 


G. stenodactylus Edw. et Lucas. 
ChiH. 

G. Bomamensis Stimpson. 

Panama! 


G. platydactylus Edwards. 
Guiana 

G. maracoani Latreille. 
Guiana, Brazil. 
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A , — Species in which, aU the sejmenta of the abdomen are separated hy distinct aitiador 
Hons, and in which the front is very much contracted hekueen the hoses of the ocular 
peduncles and somewhat spatulate in form, 

O-elasimus heterophthalmus, sp nor. 

Plate II, figure 6, Plate III, figure 1-1*’. 

Male. The carapax is somewhat quadrilateral in outline, but the 
antero-lateral angle on the bide of the larger cheliped is much produced 
laterally, so that the orbit is much longer on that side than on the 
other and the lateral border strongly divergent. The dorsal surface 
is smooth and shining, and convex longitudinally hut not at all late- 
rally. The branchial regions are very slightly swollen, scarcely high- 
er than the gastric and cardiac regions, and are separated from them 
by slightly marked sulci. The front is spatulate, contracted between 
the bases of the ocular peduncles and much expanded below. The 
superior border of the orbit is much excavated at the base of the ocu- 
lar peduncle, and strongly arcuate in the middle, and has a very slight- 
ly upturned and entire margin. The antero-lateral angle on the side 
of the smaller cheliped, is angular but does not project either anterf 
orly or laterally, while on the side of the larger cheliped it is broad, 
obtuse and projects very much laterally, as described above. The 
lateral margin is obtuse and its posterior part only is indicated by a 
faint granulous lina The upper part of the inferior branchial region 
is oblique, flat and very smooth, and is separated from the lower por- 
tion by a slightly raised line running straight from the antero-lateral 
angle to the base of the third pair of ambulatoiy legs. The inferior 
border of the orbit is denticulate with minute, flattened and truncate 
teetli. The jugal regions are smooth and shining. 

The ocular peduncles are rather slender, slightly enlarged at the 
cornea, and the one on the side of the larger cheliped is consider- 
ably the longer and is terminated beyond the cornea by a very slen- 
der filifoim stylet, much longer than the peduncle itself, and slightly 
flattened and expanded at the tip. There is no trace of a terminal 
stylet on the peduncle of the other side. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is smooth, 
narrowly triangular in outline and considerably convex, the inferior 
margin is sharp and denticulate, and the superior margin is armed 
with a slight crest which is very low and entire for most of its length 
but quite high, and in some specimens slightly dentate, at its distal 
extremity. The carpus is short and its upper surface is slightly ver-’ 
rucose. The basal portion of the propodus is rounded and coarsely 
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and densely verrucose externally, the siipenor and inferior margins 
are thin and dentate, and the inner surface is nearly smooth, excepting 
three, high, tuberoulose crests, of which one nins obliquely upward 
from tlie inferior margin, one from the base of the dactylus along the 
margin of the depression into which the carpus folds, meeting the 
first in nearly a right angle, and another along the margin next the 
base of the dactylus, leaving a rectangular, depressed area between it 
and the lower crest. Both the fingers are smooth on the inside, quite 
long, compressed and high, and the prehensile edges are evenly tuber- 
culated and each armed with a single, stout, median tooth. The oute r 
surface of the propodal finger is somewhat roughened with irregular, 
shallow punctures, the inferior edge is granulated and has a submar- 
ginal, granulous line on the outer side, and the prehensile edge is armed 
with a stout tooth considerably within the tooth on the dactylus ; 
the edge beyond this tooth is straight and closes evenly against the 
dactylus, but between the tooth and the base it is deeply excavated, 
leaving a short and broad opening between the bases of the fingers. 
The dactylus is smooth on the outside, except a small space at the 
base, its superior edge is entire and smooth, and the prehensile edge 
is nearly straight, tuberculated and armed with a stout tooth a little 
beyond the middle. 

In the smaller cheliped the merus is slender and somewhat trique- 
tral, and the superior and exterior angles are sharp. The carpus is 
short, ovoid in form, and smooth and I'ouuded externally. The hand 
is slender, and the fingers long, flattened at the tips, and the angles 
clothed with hairs. 

The ambulatory legs are smooth and unarmed. 

The abdomen is contracted at the aiticulation of the first with the 
second segment, and the edges are straight from the second segment 
to the terminal, wliich is broad and obtxisely rounded at the extremity. 

Four specimens gave the following measurements ; — 

1. ‘3. 3. 4. 

Length of carapax, 18 ' 5 «wa is 2 ™ 

Breadth of 32-2 32 '3 80*0 2*7 '2 

Ratio oflength to breadth, - - - - 1 : l*'72 l-.l-'TS 1:1*65 1:1*61 


Length of larger hand, 

48*4 

63*5 

43*0 

37*5 

Length of ocular peduncle on side of smaller oheliped, 

14*0 

14*3 

12*9 

12*3 

Length of ocular peduncle on side of larger cheliped, 





excluding stylet, 

16*2 

16*3 

15-0 

13*8 

Length of terminal stylet of ocular pedunde, 

19*4 

20 0 

..... 

104- 


In numbers 3 and 4 the ocular stylets are broken and partly wanting. 
Quite a number of specimens are in the collection of the Peabody 
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Academy of Science, all obtained at the Gulf of Fonseca, \vest coast 
of Central America, by J. A. MoNicl. 

This species is apparently closely allied to the G, styliferm^ bixt 
the ocular stylets in that species are very shoi*t, and the hand, as 
figured by Edwards, is shorter and higher in proportion than in our 
species. The description of stylife/ints is, however, too shoi-t to 
permit of a detailed comparison of the species. 

Gelasimus stylifeinis Edwards. 

Gelasimus platydaciyhis Edwards, "Rhgne animal de Cuvier, Crust, pi. 18, 

fig. 1 % rum Histoire uaturelle des Crust, tome h, p. 51, 183 Y, (teste Edwards) 

Qelasimus styiferus Edwards, Aimales des Sdences naturelle, 3>^®sdrio, Zoologie, 
tome xviii, 1852, p. 145, pi. 3, fig. 3 

The following is the description given hy Edwards : — ‘‘ Esp^cc tr^s 
voisine du (?. jplatydcustylita^ mais ayant le cr^te marginale du bras 
moins d4velopp4e et les podophthalmites teraiines par un petit stylet 
comme chez les Ocypodes. — Guayaquil.” 

Gelasimus heteroplenras, ap nov. 

Plate II, figure 7, Plate III, figure 2-2^, 

Male. The carapaz is quadrilateral in outline, but the antero-lateral 
angle on one side is produced as in G. heterophthedmua. The dorsal 
surface is slightly granulous, quite flat anteriorly and only slightly 
convex posteriorly. The branchial regions are not at all swollen but 
are separated from the gastric and cardiac regions by deep sulci. The 
front is spatulate and expanded below the bases of the ocular pedun- 
cles. The superior border of the orbit is arcuate in the middle and 
has an upturned and slightly crenulated margin. The antero-lateral 
angle, on the side of the smaller oheliped, is acute and projects sHulitly 
forward, while on the side of the larger chcliped, it projects laterally 
as a very prominent obtuse tooth. Tlie lateral margins are angular 
and armed with a very marked line of sharp granules. The U]>jK»r 
part of the inferior branchial region is smooth and nearly peiq>eu- 
dioular. The inferior border of the orbit is thin and denticulate with 
minute, flattened and truncate teeth. The jugal regions arc granulous. 

The ocular peduncles are slender, much enlarged at the cornea and 
the one on the side of the larger oheliped is much longer than the 
other and is terminated by a slender flattened stylet about as long as 
the cornea. 

In the larger oheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is naiTOW, 
somewhat convex, and smooth, its margins are minutely denticulate, 
and the superior one is armed with a narrow crest-like process at the 
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distal extremity. The superior surface of the carpus is flattened and 
granulous. The outer surface of the basal portion of the propodus 
is thickly verrucose, the veiTuose near the upper margin being coarse 
and tuberculiform, the inner surface is armed only with the oblique 
tubei’cular crest running firom the inferior margin. Both fingers are 
smooth on the inside, compressed and short, being but little longer 
than the basal portion of the propodus ; their prehensile edges are 
evenly tubercular, each armed with a tooth a little way from the tip, 
and nearly straight, but widely separated at base, leaving a broad, 
open space within the teeth, but beyond the teeth, the edges meet 
and the tips hook by each other. The outer surface of the propodal 
finger is granulous or minutely veiTUCose and the inferior edge is 
minutely tuberculated and has a submarginal crest on the outer side. 
The outer surface of the dectylus is granulous like the other finger 
and the superior edge is somewhat tuberculated or denticulate. 

The smaller cheliped and the ambulatory legs are very much as in 
G, heterophthalmus. 

The abdomen is quite similar to that of Q. heterophthalmus^ but is 
more narrowed toward the tip and the edges are slightly concave. 

Lengtih of carapax, - ... - iS-Smm 

Breadth of “ 25*0 26 6 

Ratio of length to breadth, - - - - 1:1 68 1: 1*68 

Length of larger hand, - - - - - 32 0 36*0 

Length of ocuUi peduncle on side of smaller cheliped, 10*1 

Length of ocular peduncle on Hide of larger chehped, excluding 

stylet, 12*0 12 3 

Length of terminal stylet of ocular peduncle, - - 2*5 2 8 

I have seen but two specimens, both obtained, with ihe other spe- 
cies mentioned, by Mr. IVicNiel, at the Gulf* of Fonseca (Collection 
Peabody iVeademy of Science). 

In the length of the ocular stylet this species agrees with the G. 
styliferm^ but the merus and hand in the larger cheliped are very 
different, and at once distinguish it from that species. 

The Gdmimm moans of Desmarest (Considerations g4n6rales sur 
la Class des Crustac6s, p. 123) seems to be distinct from any of the 
species descibed by recent authors and apparently belongs in this 
section, as it is distinctly stated that the ocular peduncles are ter- 
minated by stylets. Edwards refers it to his G. palustris^ to which it 
evidently cannot belong, but, as the character of the front is not 
stated, it may possibly belong in section B, forming in that case a sub- 
section with ocular stylets. 
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Desmarest’s description is as follows : — ‘‘ Carapace xinie, avec le bord 
anterieur sinueux ; serre droite ordinairement plus grande quo la gauclie ; 
toutes les deux 6tant j&nement cliagriiiees eii dehors, avec line liguc ou- 
fonc6e courte, pr^s do leur extr6mit6, et ayant leurs doigts longs, 
6troits, tr5s-6cart4s entre eux, unis, compnm6s ; p4donculos ooulaires 
pourvus h leur extr4mit6 d’une pointe aigue. Des Antilles.” 

Gelasimus priiio..ps, sp. nov. 

Plate n, figure 10. Plate III, figure 3-3°. 

Male. The carapax is in the fonn of a trapezoid much contracted 
behind, and the dorsal surface is smooth and shining. The branchial 
regions are somewhat gibbous, are higher than the gastric and cardiac 
regions and are separated from them by deep sulci. The front is 
spatulate and much contracted between the bases of the ocular 
peduncles. The superior margin of the orbit is strongly curved, the 
posterior margin is slightly raised and minutely denticulated, and the 
outer angle projects latei*ally as a very prominent triangular tooth, 
which is considerably larger on the side of the greater cheliped than 
on the other side, so that the carapax is somewhat unsymmetrical. 
The lateral margins are marked by sharply granular lines which 
curve slightly inward and rapidly converge posteriorly. The upper 
portion of the infeiior branchial region is quite oblique, flat and 
smooth, and is separated from the lower poiidou by a slight, granu- 
lated line. The inferior margin of the orbit is armed with about 
twenty-five small, compressed and truncate teeth. 

The ocular peduncles are unequal in length, the one on the side of 
the lai*ger cheliped being the longer, very slender but considerably 
enlarged at the the cornea and shorter than the broad, open orbits. 

The larger cheliped is enormously developed, the hand being nearly 
thi*ee times as long as the carapax. The anterior hurface of the merus 
is flat and smooth, and its superior margin projects into a thin, high, 
evenly arched and sharply dentate crest, and the inferior angle is 
armed with a line of small and closely set spines. The upper surface 
of the carpus is rounded and vemicose and the inner margin is angu- 
lar and denticulate. Tlie basal portion of the propodus is rounded 
and coarsely verrucose externally, the superior margin projects as a 
thin crest beneath which the carpus closes, the inferior margin is 
dentate, and the inner surface is smooth, excepting two tubei-culose 
crests, of which one runs obliquely upward, from the base of the 
dactylus, along the margin of the depression into which the carpus 
folds and meets the first crest in a right angle. The fingers arc much 
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compressed and very long, the inner surfaces are smooth, and the pre- 
hensile edges are very tuberciilose and each is armed with a stout 
tooth near the middle, the tooth on the dactylus being a little nearer 
the base than the other; within these teeth the prehensile edges gape 
widely leaving an ovate space, while beyond the teeth, the edges meet 
and are nearly straight almost to the tips, which, howe\ er, are strongly 
curved. The outer surface of the digital portion of the propodus is 
nearly smooth but has a submarginal, crenulated crest below, and the 
inferior margin is denticulate. The outer surface of the dactylus is 
somewhat verrucose and the superior edge is denticulate and slightly 
margined toward the base. 

In the smaller cheliiied, the merus is slender and somewhat trique- 
tral and the superior and exterior angles are sharp and granulated 
The hand is veiy similar to that of G, heterophthalmm. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and nearly naked and the meral seg- 
ments are somewhat compressed and their edges sharp and minutely 
denticulate. 

The abdomen is broad, the basal segment is considerably shorter 
than the second and third, the edges approach each other somewhat 
at the junction of fifth and sixth, and the terminal segment is nearly 
twice as broad as long and its extremity is rounded. 

Five specimens give the following measurements ; — 


Leixgtli of caiapaA. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Batio 

Length ot largci hand. 

24 imm 

41 imm 

1 ITI 

e4 0»»a 

24 0 

39 8 

1 1-6C 

TOO 

23 4 

39 8 

1-1 to 

tl4 

22 0 

36 4 

1: 1*65 

64-4 

213 

36 0 

1:169 

60 4 


I have examined a large number of specimons of this species col 
lected at Corixito, on the west coast of Nicaragua, by J. A. McNiol, 
(Collection Peabody Academy of Science). 

There are three female specimens of Qelasimns collected at the 
same locality by Mr. MoNiel, which probably belong to this species 
although they differ quite remarkably from it. The carapax (Plate II, 
figure 8) is not so much narrowed behind as in the males, the dorsal 
surface is evenly convex and thickly covered with rounded granules, 
which are quite coarse along the lateral borders, and the branchial 
regions are not raised above the gastric and cordiac regions, and are 
separated from them only by slight sulci. The sides of the carapax 
are perfectly symmetrical, the anterior angles are prominent and sharp, 
and the lateral margins are marked by sharp crests of bead-like 
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granules. The jugal regions are granulous. Tlie cholipeds resomhle 
very much the smaller cheliped of the males hut are rather smaller 
in proportion. The abdomen is broadly elliptical and there is a line 
of granules on the basal segment. 

Two of these specimens give the following measurements : 

Length of carapax. Breadth of carapax. Ratio. 

21-81““ 33*8 1:1*55 

15*2 23 4 1:1*54 

Under the name of 6^. platydaotylus^ Saussure* mentions a species 
fipom Mazatlan, Gulf of California, which I should refer to this species 
without hesitation, did he not state that the carpus was hitnheroulate, 
a character which does not apply to any species of Gelasiynus which 
I have seen. Saussure’s notice is as follows : 

“ Grda%hnu$ platydactylm^ Latr. — Presque enti^rement semhlahle 
aux individus de Cayenne, si ce n’est que le carpe est bituheroiil^, et 
que la grande ordtc du bras est dentelfie, non enti^re.” 

Gelasimtis platydactylus Edwards. 

? Gaiwer vocana major Horbst, Katurgesehiehte der Krabbea und Krebse, Band i, 

' p. 83, Band iii, erstes Hef!;, p. 29, Tab, 1, tig. 11 (after Seba). 

t Ocypoda Ttsterochelos Bose, Hiatoire naturelle doa Orustaoea, tome ii, p. 191, 1802. 

f Odasimus Tnaracomi Besmareat, Oonald^raldoas gdneralessur la Glass des 0rustac4s, 
p. 123, 1825, (non Latreille). 

Gthsimw platydctylus Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 51, 1831 ; 
Annales des Sciences naturelle, 3“® s4rie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1862, p, 144, pi. 3, 
fig. -.J. 

The synonymy of this species is in much confusion. Edwards 
quotes Ilerbst^s aud Seha’s figures without query as belonging to his 
G-. plixtydaotylm and refers the Ocypoda heterochelos of Bose to the 
G. mmacoanL Bo&o’s description however appears to have been 
drawn up from Herbst’s or Seba’s figure, and if those figures really 
belong to Edwards’ species, the name heterochdos should bo restoi'cd 
and the species should stand as Gdaalmus heterochdos. The rough- 
ened or verruoose character of the carapax in Jlerbst’s figure is a 
marked feature which is not mentioned in either of Edwards’ descrip- 
tions, so that it is quite likely that Bose’s heterochdos may be distinct 
from Edwards’ species. Edwards gives Cayenne as the habitat of 
G, platydcsdylus. 

As desciibed and figured by Edwards, this species differs from 
G, princeps in having the superior crest of the merus of the larger 

* Description de q.aelques Oruatac^ nouveaux de la c6te oocldentale du Hexique. 
Bevue et Hagasin de Eoologie, s6ne, tome v, 1853, p. 362. 
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clieliped entire, the hand much shorter and the fingers gaping for the 
whole length, and wanting the stout tooth on the prehensile edge of 
the propodus. 

G-elasimus maraooani Latreiiie. 

Mmracoani, Maregrave de Liebstadt, llistoire remru naturalium Brasilise, figure 

Ocy^oda maracoani Latreille, Histoire des Crust et Insectes, tome vi, p 46, 1803. 

CfonoploJii maracoani Lamarck, Histoire naturelle des ammaux sans vertebres. 2® edit., 
tome V, p. 465. 

Geiiasimus maraooani Latreille, Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire naturelle, 2® edit , 
tome xii, p. 517, 1817; Encyclopedie methodique, pi. 296, fig. 1; Edwards, His- 
toire naturelle des Crust , tome ii, p 51, 1837 ; Annales des Sciences natureUes, 
3me sdrie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1852, p. 144, pL 3, fig. 1; Dana, United States Ex- 
ploring Bkpedition, Crust, p 318, 1852. 

Said to inhabit Cayenne and BrazsiL 

Very likely two or more species are still confounded under the 
name of maracoani, Neither Edwards nor Dana mention any spines 
on the meral segments of the ambulatory legs, while in Latreille’ s 
figure in the Encyclopedie methodique there are short spines repre- 
sented on the posterior legs, 

G-elasimus armatus, sp. nov. 

Plate II, figure 5. Plate HI, figure 4-4^. 

Male. The carapax is only slightly convex and very little narrow- 
ed posteriorly, and the dorsal surface is naked and deeply areolated. 
The gastido and cardiac regions are smooth and shining, and the car- 
diac is large and very prominent. The branchial regions are promi- 
nent and their surfaces smooth but covered by very distinct, raised, 
vein-like markings which branch off in an arbore«^cent manner from a 
conspicuous central trunk. The front is small, spatulate, contracted 
between the bases of the ocular peduncles and expanded below. The 
superior border of the orbit has a strongly raised margin, its edge is 
slightly sinuous and the antero-lateral angle prominent, the one on the 
side of the smaller hand being directed forward and the one on the 
side of the larger hand being more prominent than the other and di- 
rected strongly outward. The anterior part of the lateral margin is 
longitmlinal, so that the breadth of the carapaz is scarcely more be- 
tween the antero-lateral angles than a short distance posteriorly ; at 
the posteric»r extremity of this longitudinal poriion, there are two 
small, but prominent, marginal tubercles, from which a granulated 
line extends to the bases of the posterior legs, where there is another 
small rounded tubercle. The posterior margin is straight, smooth and 
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unarmed. The infeiior margin of the orbit is armed with fifteen to 
eighteen slender, compressed and truncated tooth. Tlie jugal regions 
are swollen and smooth, hut their surfaces are veined soniewhat as the 
regions above. 

The ocular peduncles are unequal in length, the one on the side of 
the larger cheliped being the longer, are very slender, but considera- 
bly enlarged at the eoiina, and shorter than the broad and open orbits 
which they only partially fill. 

The larger cheliped is enormously developed, the hand being high 
and lamellar, and exceeding, in length, twice the length of the oarai)ax. 
The ischium is armed above and below with a small, marginal tuber- 
cle. The merus is smooth and rounded posteriorly, the antenor bui*- 
face is flat and smooth, the inferior angle is armed with soatt<‘red tu- 
bercles, and the superior angle rises into a low crest toward the distal 
portion, and is armed wdth slender tubercles. The carpus is smooth 
and rounded, but is armed with one or two small tubercles at the prox- 
imal extremity of the inner margin, and there are several low tuber- 
cles on the outer surface. The basal portion of the pi*opodus is short ; 
the inner surface is smooth and unarmed, except with a prominent tu- 
bercle near the middle, ftom which a line of obscure tubercles extends 
along the slight, oblique ridge to the inferior mai'gin ; the outer sur- 
face is covered with very large, depressed, smooth tubercles which are 
separated by considerable spaces ; and the inferior margin is thin and 
armed with dentiform tubercles. The digital portion of the propod us 
is thin and very broad towax’d the base; the inner surface is smooth 
and somewhat concave ; the outer surface is flat and very coarsely 
punctate ; the inferior edge is denticulate and slightly mai'ginod on 
the outside ; and the prehensile edge is straight, excejxt a slight exca- 
vation at the base, is armed with very small marginal tubercles au<l a 
high, tubercular, median ridge, and at the extremity, with a slcuder 
tooth. The dactylus is broadest toward the extremity ; the inner sur- 
face is concave and smooth; the outer surface is flat and nearly 
smooth; the superior edge is arcuate, thin and slightly denticulate; 
the prehensile edge is straight, closes closely against the propodal fin- 
ger, except the slightly excavated portion at the base, and is armed 
with three lines of tubercles, like the propodal finger, except that the 
inner, marginal line is separated from the median line by quite a wide 
space toward the tip, and that one of the tubercles, about two-fifths 
of the way from the base to the tip, is ^nuch larger than the rest ; and 
the tip is armed with a tooth projecting perpendicularly downward. 

In the smaller cheliped, the merus is slender and its anterior edge is 
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armed with three spiniiles. The hand is slender, and the fingers are 
long, fiattened at the tips, and the angles clothed with long hairs. 

The ambulatory legs are stout. The inerus is smooth and unarmed 
in the first pair, but in the three last pairs, its posterior edge is 
armed with slender spines, — ^five iu the second pair, six or seven in 
the third, and three short ones on the fourth or last. 

The abdomen is quite similar to that of G. princeps. 

Length of carapax, 25*2“^“; breadth of carapax, 35*5““; ratio of 
length to breadth, 1 : 1*41. Total length of propodus in larger cheli- 
ped, 60*0““. Length of dactylus, 45*6““; breadth of dactylus, 
11 * 8 ““. 

The only specimen of this species which I have seen is in the col- 
lection of the Peabody Academy of Science, and was obtained at the 
Gulf of Fonseca, West Coast of Central America, by J. A. McNiel. 

The larger hand in this specimen resembles very much the figure of 
the hand of G. maracoani given by Edwards in the Annales des Sci- 
ences naturelles, 3“® s4rie, tome xviii, 1852, pi. 3, fig. 1*", but the car- 
apax and ambulatory legs seem to be very different from that species, 
as neither Edwards nor Dana mention, in their descriptions of G. mwT’- 
acoayii^ the peculiar sculptuiing of the branchial regions, the tuber- 
cles of the lateral margins or the spines of the ambulatory legs which 
are so conspicuous characters in G, armatus. In these characters it 
approaches the genus Acanthcplax^ as described by Edwards. 

O-elasimus omatus, sp. nov. 

Plate II, figure 9-9®. Plate III, figure 5-5®, 

Female. The cai’apax is narrow and the greatest breadth is be- 
tween the antero-latcral angles, it is convex longitudinally, but only 
slightly laterally, and the dorsal surface is verrueose, some of the ver- 
ruose, especially on the branchial regions, being large and depressed. 
The regions are not »swollen or protuberant, but the cervical and bran- 
chio-cardiac suture is very distinctly indicated. The front is narrow 
and spatulate, but only slightly expanded below the bases of the ocu- 
lar peduncles. The superior border of the orbit is slightly and regu- 
larly arcuate, as seen from above, the margin is slightly raised and 
minutely denticulate, and the lateral angle projects forward and out- 
ward as a slender and prominent tooth. The antero-lateral margin is 
longitudinal for a short distance anteriorly, but the posterior portion 
curves inward to the base of the posterior leg, and is ornamented 
with eight to ten bead-Uke tubercles. The latero-inferior, branchial 
regions are nearly vertical, and are divided by a granulated crest 
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which starts a little way from the antero-lateral angle and extends 
obliquely backward to the bases of the penultimate legs. The poste- 
rior margin is ornamented with a line of low tubercles. The inferior 
margin of the orbit is armed with about fifteen compressed and trun- 
cate teeth. The jugal regions are rough and sparsely clothed with 
short hairs. 

The ocular peduncles are equal in length, slendei*, slightly enlarged 
at the cornea and very little shorter than the broad and very open 
orbits. 

The chelipeds are like the smaller cheliped of C. armatus^ except 
that the merus has but one spine and that the ischium has a slight 
tooth on the lower side next the articulation with the merus. 

The ambulatory legs are quite similar to those of 6r. armatus^ but 
all of them have a tooth or spine on the lower side of the ischium, 
and the merus is armed in the first pair with one or two spines, in the 
second with three, in the third with five, and in the last with two or 
three. 

The abdomen is broadly elliptical, and the basal segment is orna- 
mented with a line of small tubercles. 

Length of carapax, 26*6*“*“ ; breadth of carapax, 86*0*“*“ ; ratio of 
length to breadth, 1 : 1*35. 

The single specimen above described is in the collection of the Pea- 
body Academy of Science, and was brought home, with the (?. (rnnor 
tm and several of the foregoing species, by J. A. McNiel, but unfor- 
tunately has no label to indicate the exact locality fiom which it came. 
It is however undoubtedly from some part of the west coast of Cen- 
tral America. 

This species is allied to the Acanthoplax insignia Edwards, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the vernicoso dorsal surface of the 
carapax. It has also considerable affinity with C. armatus^ and it is 
possible that it may be the female of that species, but this seems very 
improbable, when the great differences in the ornamentation of the 
carapax and in the armature of the chelipeds and ambulatory legs aro 
considered. ’ 

Ghelasimus insiguis. 

AcGsaffiqpkios irtsignis Edwards, Aimales des Sciences natorelles, s^iie, Zoologie, 
tome zwii, 1S52, p. 151, pi 4, 6g. 23; Archives du Hus^m d*Histoiie natureUe^ 
Paris, tome vii, p. 162, pL 11, fig. 1, 1864. 

Edwards states that this species was known to him only from a sin-* 
gle, female specimen brought from Chili hy M. Gay, but the figures 
which he has given in the Annalea des Sciences and in the Archives 
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clu iMnsoiim, differ so mucli that it would scarcely be supposed that 
they were intended to represent the same species, much less the same 
specimen. 

The only generic charaotei*s which are given by Edwards to distin- 
guish Acnnthoplax from Gelnsimus^ the proportions of the carapax 
and the tixberculation of the branchial regions, appear to me to be of 
slight importance. In the proportions of the carapax, the difference 
between Acanthoplax as figured in the Annales des Sciences and the 
ordinary narrow fronted Gelasimi is scarcely, if any, greater than the 
difference between the two figures of A. insignis^ for the figure of the 
carapax in the Annales is 19*0”'® in length and 27*5^^ in breadth, giv- 
ing the ratio of length to breadth, 1 : 1*45, while the carapax in the 
figure in the Archives du Museum is 25*2“^“ in length and in 

breadth, giving the ratio, 1 : 1*27, and this when both figures are 
stated to be of natural size. No measurements are given in the text 
in either place. The tuberculation of the branchial regions appears 
to be merely a character of ornamentation to which there is a consid- 
erable approach in the females of many of the large Gelasimi, and in 
the male G, armatus described in this article, there is a still closer 
approach to it. 

The armature of the ambulatory legs, however, may prove to be a 
character of some importance, and would unite in one group with A, 
insignis, G. orncatm and G, armatus, and perhaps also G, maracoani, 

B , — in winch aU the segments of the abdomen are separated by dvstinxt rntfimlOr 
tions, bvt in which the front broad and evenly arcuate between the bases of the o&dar 
peduncles, 

Gelasimus palnstris Edwards. 

(?) Otmoer vocator Herbst, op. cit., Baad iii, viortoa Heft, p. 1, Tab. 69, fig 3, 1804, 
Gdasimus voccm Edwards, llistoire natureUo des Crust , tome ii, p. 54; et Edgne an- 
imal do Cuvier, 3“® , Crust , pL 18, fig. 1 {teste Edwards). 

CfeUi&%mw paH^wtris Edwards, Annalos des Sciences natureUes, 3 nie Zoologie, 
tome zviii, 1852, p. 148, pL 4, fig. 13. 

(Non Cancer means Linn6, Systema Haturae, editio xii, tome i, p. 1041), 

As figured in the Annales des Sciences natureUes, this species is 
quite different from any species which I have examined, and is distin- 
guished by the form of the terminal segment of the male abdomen, 
which is as long as its breadth at base, with the sides straight and 
slightly divergent and the extremity broad and rounded, and by the 
anterior margin of the orbital border being symmetrical and not more 
rapidly curved above the base of the ocular peduncle than on the out- 
side, as it is in most of the allied species. It is described in the fol- 
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lowing brief terns : — “ Or6te ftoureilic^re post^rioiire prcsque droitej 
Tanterieure tr^s courbe ; crates marginalos trds margu6es sur Ics lobes 
m^sobranchiaux. — Antilles.” 

It is quite apparent that Edwards confounded at least two species 
under the name of pahtsi/n$. The figure of G. vocans^ which ho has 
given in the li^gne animal and which he refers to his palustris^ evi- 
dently represents a different and distinct species, as the front is quite 
narrow, the basal portion of the propodus of the larger choliped 
much longer in proportion and the terminal segment of the male ab- 
domen entirely different in form.' It is very likely the same as the 6?. 
vocam of his Histoire naturelle des Crustac^s, which is said to inhabit 
Brazil. 

Stimpson, in the Annales of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York, vol. vii, p. 62, refers the Q. voeans of Dana and the G. minax 
of LeConte to the paluatris of Edwards, and he evidently had more 
than one species before him, as he mentions that the tubercles on the 
outer surface of the larger cheliped were minute or obsolete in speci- 
mens from the Mexican and Central American shores, 

V 

G-elasimUS maorodaotylus Edwards et Lucas. 

Voyage de d’Orbigny dans VAmMque mdridionale, Crust., p. 27, pi 11, fig 3, 1848; 
Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 8^^ s^rie, Zool, tome xviii, 1862, p. 149. 

“ C6tes du Valparaiso” (Edwards and Lucas). 

Gelasimus minax LeConte, 

Maxims minax John LeConte, On a new species of Gelasimus, Proceedings Acad- 
emy Kat. Sci., Philadelphia, vol vii, 1855, p. 403. 

GMasimus ptOmtria [para) Stimpson, Annals Lyconm ISTat. Hist., New York, vol vii, 

. p, 62, 1859. 

Plate n, figure 4. Plate IV, figure 1-1*'. 

Male. The carapax is quite convex longitudinally and slightly 
transversely, and in large specimens the branchial regions are some- 
what gibbous above. The dorsal surface appears smooth, but is very 
minutely granulous, and there ai'e a few small tubercles on the ante- 
rior part of the gastric region near the lateral margin. The front is 
broad and regularly arcuate. The posterior, or upper, edge of the 
superior orbital border is transverse and nearly straight, and has a 
smooth upturned margin. The anterior, or lower, edge is marked by 
a sharply raised and minutely denticulated margin which curves rap- 
idly downward above the base of the ocular peduncle, then gradu- 
ally upward and joins the posterior margin a little way from the an- 
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tero-lateral angle, which is obtuse and not at all in'Oininent. The lat- 
eral border is marked by a sharply upturned and finely denticulated 
margin, which is arcuate antei'iorly so that the breadth of tlie carapax 
is considerably less between the antero-lateral angles than a little pos- 
teiiorly, and the j^osterior jjortion is strongly incurved and terminates 
opposite the cardiac region. The postero-lateral border is crossed by 
an oblique raised line or plication. The inferior orbital margin is 
finely toothed and the jugal region is rough and hairy. 

The larger cheliped is stout, and the length of the hand in large 
specimens is nearly or quite three times as great as the length of the 
carapax. The anterior sui-face of the merus is smooth, narrowly tri- 
angular in outline and its margins are nearly straight, the inferior 
armed with minute tubercles, and the supeiior with slender tubercles 
on the distal portion ; the upper surface is roughened with short, irreg- 
ular, transverse rows of small tubercles. The superior surface of the 
carpus is covered with depressed tubercles, the joroximal portion of 
the inner edge is tubercular and the inner surface is crossed by an ob- 
lique ritlge armed with tubercles. The basal portion of the propodus 
ms much shorter than the digital portion, and its superior and exterior 
suidace is covered with depressed tubercles, which are large and sepa- 
rated by smooth spaces on the upper portion, but below are smaller 
and crowded, and, along the inferior border, almost obsolete ; the inner 
surface is armed, on the inferior border, with a lidge of large tubercles 
extending from the base of the propodal finger obliquely ujjward to 
the border of the deep depression into which the carpus folds, and 
there arc also a lew tubei*cles between this depression and the base of 
the dactyl us, and a line of tubercles extending upward, from the inner 
edge of the propodal finger, parallel to the l)abe of the dactylus ; tlie 
superior edge is tuborcnlose and has a crenulated margin on the out- 
si<le and the inner margin is curved downward at the extremity of the 
depression into which the carpus folds ; and finally, the inferior edge 
is smooth and rounded, but with a slight margin on the outBi<le. The 
propodal finger is nearly straight ; the inferior edge is smoothly round- 
ed, the prehensile edge is broad and armed with marginal lines of 
smalUuhercles, and a median one of irregular tubercles, of which one, 
about the middle of the finger, is very much larger than the rest ; and 
the tip has an excavation into which the dactylus fits. The dactylus 
is much curved, especially toward the tip, which hooks considerably 
by the tip of the propodal finger, and the prehensile edge is much as 
in the other finger, but the tubercles of the median line are nearly 
obsolete, except two or three large ones near the base, and as many 
more between the middle and the tip. 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Von II, 9 March, isto. 
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The ambulatory legs are stout and very hairy along the edges, and 
the meral segments are quite broad, those of the postoiior pair being 
nearly three times as long as broad. 

The abdomen is slightly narrowed at the first segment and is broad- 
est at the second and third. The distal margin of the penultimate 
segment is somewhat excavated for the reception of the terminal seg- 
ment, which is much narrower than the penultimate and broadest at 
the base, from which the margin is regularly arcuate, forming scarcely 
more than a semicircle. 

Both in alcoholic and dry specimens the points of the articulation 
of the merus with the cai’pus, the carpus with the propodus and the 
propodus with the dactylus, in the larger cheliped, are marked by red 
spots, and there are similar, but smaller, spots on the ambulatory legs, 
at the articulation of the meral with the carpal segments. 

The females differ from the males in being narrower and more evenly 
convex above, and in having the branchial regions more swollen and 
thickly covered with rounded tubercles. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements: — 


Locality. 

Sex. 

Length of 
caiapax. 

Breadth of 
carapax. 

Batlo. 

Length of 
hand. 

Breadth of 
hand. 

ISTew Haven, Ot. 

Male. 

20*6m,m 

33 inm 

1:144 

»75*Omni 

23 

C( 

K 

22-9 

340 

1:1*48 

63 0 

20*8 

tc (C 

11 

22-9 

82*8 

1;143 

— 

— 

(( « 

U 

22 2 

30 0 

1*135 

53*0 

18 0 

BlnfiEton, S 0. 

11 

19-0 

28 2 

1:148 

45*0 

15 8 

(( t( 

11 

17 6 

25*2 

1:148 

4C5 

148 

u u 

11 

17-2 

24*5 

1:1*43 

40 0 

142 

Hew Haven, Ot. 

Female. 24 9 

143 

1:137 

— 

— 

It 11 

It 

21-8 

29 2 

1:1-34 

— 

— 


This species is found at New Haven, Conn., on salt-marshes. There 
are specimens in the collection of the Peabody Academy of Rcionco 
from Bluffton, South Carolina, and also, from St. Axigustine, Florida. 
LeOonte’s specimens were from New Jersey, 

TMs is a very large species and I have not seen young specimens. 
It has perhaps been considered an adult form of G.pugnax; LeOonte, 
however, recognized it as a distinct species and pointed out the differ- 
ences, having very naturally nustaken the pugnax for <?. pugilator. The 
tubercles on the anterior portion of the branchial region of the male 
are probably only an adult character, but the very coarse tubercula- 
tion of the basal poiiion of the propodus and the red markings on 
the larger cheliped of the male, and the tubercular branchial regions 
of the female, are quite enough to distinguish it from the allied 
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Gelasiimis brevifrons Stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum iNTat. Hist., Hew York, voL vii, p. 229, 1860. 

Of this species, which was found in a lagoon at Todos Santos, near 
Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, I have seen only a single, female 
specimen, which was Mndly loaned from the collection of the Chicago 
Academy hy Dr. Stimpson. 

As far as can he judged from the female alone, it is very distinct 
from any other species with which I am acquainted and seems to he 
most closely allied to G, minax. It dihers from the female of G. mir 
naaSy in having the carapax broader in proportion and not nearly so 
much narrowed behind, and the dorsal surface less convex ; the caii- 
nse of the lateral margins are more prominent and, from the form of 
the carapax, are not so much curved ; the front is shorter and more 
perpendicular, and the anterior margin of the orbital border is more 
convex, leaving a broader space between it and the posterior margin ; 
and finally, the meral segments of the ambulatory legs are much nar- 
rower in proportion, and are marked with conspicuous, transverse pli- 
cations. 

Length of carapax, 17 ’5“®; breadth of carapax, 25 ratio of 
length to breadth, 1 : 1*43. 

G-elasimiis pugnax, sp. nov. 

GeJasimus vocans (^pars) Grould, Report on the Invertehrata of Massachusetts, p. 825, 
1841 ; G. vocans, var. A, DeSay, Hatural History of Hew York, Crust., p. 14, pL 6, 
fig. 10, 1844 {mn Caricer vocans Linne). 

G&kmmtis pugilator LeOonte, loe. cit, p, 403 {non Bose). 

(?) Gelasimus pahtstris {pars) Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Hat. Hist., Hew York, p. 62, 
1859 {non Edwards). 

Plate II, figure 1. Plate IV, figure 2-2^. 

Male. The carapax is quite similar to that of G, minax but it is 
broader, the dorsal surface is smooth and there are no tubercles on 
the branchial regions, the front is narrower and projects farther down- 
ward, the antero-lateral angle is sharp and the anterior part of the 
lateral margin is not at all, or only very slightly, arcuate. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is usually 
somewhat granular or finely tuberculose, especially along the inferior 
border, its outline is triangular and much broader toward the carpus 
than in G, mmaxy and the distal portion of the superior margin is 
high and arcuate and not tuberculated as in that species. The superior 
surface of the carpus is covered with small, rounded tubercles and the 
inner surface is crossed by an oblique, and more or less tuberculated, 
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ridgG The basal portion of the propodns, even in quite small speei- 
niens, is shoi'ter than the digital portion and its superior and exterior 
surface is covered with smaP, depressed tubercles of unequal sizes 
and so thickly crowded together that there are scarcely any spaces 
between them, the oblique ridge on the inferior border of the inside 
is armed with numerous very small tubercles, the whole space between 
the upper portion of this ridge and the base of the dactylus is finely 
tuberculose, and the inferior edge is very distinctly margined on the 
outside. Both the propodal finger and the dactylus are more slender 
than in 6r. minax but offer no distinctive characters. 

The ambulatory legs are rather stout, very hairy along the edges 
of the carpal and propodal segments and the meral segments are 
broad, those of the posterior pair being about one and a half times as 
long as broad. 

The abdomen is scarcely at all narrowed at the basal segments. 
The teminal segment is very much as in Q-. minax but slightly 
broader in proportion and very similar to that of G. pugilator^ figured 
by Edwards in the Annales des Sciences naturelles, s4rie, tome 
xidii, 1852, pi. 4, fig. 14^’, and not at all like his figure of G.palmtrh^ 
fig. 13’’ on the same plate. 

The females differ from the males in being slightly narrower in 
proportion and in having the dorsal surface of the carapax more con- 
vex and minutely granulous. 

lu life, the dorsal surface of the carapax of the male is very dark 
greenibh olive, the middle and anterior portion, mottled with grayish 
white, the front, between and above the bases of the ocular peduncles, 
light blue varying somewhat in intensity in different specimens, and 
the anterior margin tinged with brown. The larger chelij)c<l is 
lighter than the carapax, is marked 'vvitli pale ]>rownish yellow at the 
articulations and along the tipper edge of the dactylus, ami both 
fingers are nearly white along the prehensile edges. Tlie exposcMl 
poi'tions of the the ocular peduncles and the ej es are like the dorsal 
surface of the carapax. The smaller cheliped and the ambulatory 
legs are somewhat translucent and thickly mottled and specked with 
dark grayish olive. The bternum and abdomen are mottled a&hy 
gray. The females differ from the males in having the dorsal surface 
of the carapax less distinctly mottled with whitish and in wanting 
the blue on the front. This description of the colors was taken, in 
^ifovember, from about a dozen specimens from New Haven. 
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A series of specimeus give the following measurements ; — 




Lt ntrth 

Brcarltb 


Lenglli 

Brcirttb 

Locality. 

Sex. 

of caidpax. 

of carapax. 

Ratio 

of band. 

ot hand 

New Haven, Conn. 

Male. 


2 

1 : 1*52 

Tnrn 

——.nun 

.< It 

t< 

ltt-8 

22 G 

1 . 1*51 

40*5 

13 8 

.( ti 

tt 

U4 

21*9 

1 : 1*52 

410 

13 5 

Bahfimas 

tt 

14*3 

22*0 

1: 1 54 

39*5 

13*4 

New Haven, Conn. 

tt 

13-8 

20 t 

1 : 1*50 

40*0 

13*0 

u u 

tt 

13-t 

20 3 

1 : 1*48 

37 0 

12*4 

t. It 

tt 

12*8 

19 3 

1:151 

345 

12*2 

it .t 

-t 

12*1 

181 

1:149 

32*2 

110 

East Florida. 

t. 

10 6 

16 6 

1:1*37 

2G0 

8*8 

New Haven, Conn 


10 4 

13*5 

1 : 1*49 

22*0 

85 

Bast Florida. 

a 

10 3 

IG**? 

1 * 1*32 

24 5 

86 

tt 

tt 

SS 

13-2 

1:1*50 

15 2 

C5 

Bahamas. 

tt 

8-7 

12 8 

1*147 

21*0 

68 

.c 

tt 

•7*4 

no 

1: 148 

164 

55 

1 

1 

Female. 

12 8 

18*6 

1 : 1*45 



tt tt 

ft 

12 3 

IT 8 

1 : 1*42 



tt tc 

tt 

12*0 

17*1 

1: 142 



tt ti 

ti 

9*6 

13*T 

1 : 1*43 



tt tt 

t. 

8*6 

12 4 

1: 144 



Bahamas 

t( 

1*3 

10 2 

1:1*40 



New Haven, Conn. 

it 

T'O 

10*0 

1 : 1*43 




This spe<*ies is common upon the salt-marshes about New Haven, 
Conn., an<l there are specimens in the Museum of Yale College from 
St. Augustine, Florida (Col. \Y. E. Foster). In the collection of the 
Boston Society of Natur«al History there are specimens from Bahamas 
(Dr. Henry Bryant), and in the collection of the I^eabody Academy 
of Science, from ITayti (Dr. D. F. AYeinlaud). 

At first sight this sjjecies might be mistaken for the young of G, 
but when specimens of each, of nearly equal size, are compared 
there is no danger of coufoundiiig them. G, pugnax is much smaller 

than G, vUuax, the carapax is considerably broader, is not so much 
contracted at the autero-lateral angles and is perfectly smooth, the 
tubercles of the outer surface of the larger cheliped are very much 
smaller and more crowded together, and the coloration is quite dif- 
ferent, the red on the chelipeds and ambulatory legs being entirely 
wanting. 

A male of this species, collected at New Ha\'en by W. C. Beecher, 
presents a remarkable anomaly in having t]}e chelipeds nearly equal 
in size, while in other i*cspects it is exactly like ordinary individuals. 
This specimen is briefly noticed in the American Naturalist, voL iii, 
p. 557, under the name of G, palmtris. Tlie left cheliped is exactly 
like the larger cheliped of ordinary specimens, and the right one 
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differs only in l)eing somewhat smaller and in having the fingers 
slightly more incurved at the tips so as to fit nicely tlie buccal area. 
Length of carapax, 11*2“'”' ; breadth of carapax, ; rate, 1 : 1*46. 

Length of left cheliped, 25*0“"^ Length of right oheliped, 21*0'‘““. 
The specimen, which was examined while alive, was very active and 
used both hands with equal facility. 

With this single remarkable exception, I have found only the 
slightest variations in examining carefully more than a liundred 
specimens. 

Gelasimus rapax, sp nov. 

Plate n, figure 2. Plate IV, figure 3. 

Male. The carapax is very much like that of G. pugnax^ but the 
jCront is narrower, the upper edge of tlie superior orbital border is 
sinuous and not so transverse as in that species, being directed some- 
what backward, the border itself is wider and its lower edge is not 
so abruptly curved above the base of the ocular peduncle. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is smooth. 
The superior surface of the carpus is minutely tuberoulose and the 
inner surface is crossed by a slight, oblique ridge which is nearly 
smooth. The basal portion of the propodus is much stouter than in 
G, pugnax and considerably longer than the digital i/ortion, the 
superior and exterior surface is thickly covered with small tubercles 
and the inner surface ib much as in G. pugnax^ but the siij>erior 
margin is curved more abruptly, and farther downward at the extrem- 
ity of the depression into which the carpus folds, and there is a line 
of bead-like tubercles, along the border next the base of the dactyhis, 
which are very much larger than in G. pugnax. The propodal finger 
is short and stout and considerably curved upward, the inferior edge 
is smooth and rounded, and the prehensile edge is much as in 
pugnax^ but the tubercles are larger. The dactylus is stout, curved 
toward the extremity and the tip hooked by the end of the oilier 
finger, the superior margin is tuberoulose toward the base aud mar- 
gined on the outside for nearly half its length, and the prehensile edge 
is as in <?. pugnax but there are four or five large tubercles close 
together near the base. 

The ambulatory legs are quite similar to those of G. pugnax 
but seem to be much less hairy. 

The abdomen is as in G, pugna/x. 

Length of carapax, 12*6'"“; breadth of carapax, ratio, 

1 : 1‘5X. Length of hand, 28*2®*“ ; breadth of hand, 
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I have seen but a single specimen, which was collected at Aspinwall 
by F. BL Bradley. Although closely allied to 6r. minax pngnax^ 
it is very different from any specimens which I have seen, of either of 
those species, and is readily distinguished from them by the very short 
and stout fingers, the tubercles on the basal portion of the upper mar- 
gin of the daotylus, the long basal portion of the propodus and the 
line of bead-like tubercles along its border next the base of the 
dactylus. The differences in the carapax are however very slight, and 
it may possibly prove to be a variety of Gr, pugnax, 

Gelasimus mordax, sp. nov. 

Plate n, figure 3. Plate IV, figure 4, 4^. 

Male. The carapax is convex both transversely and longitudinally 
The dorsal surface is jmnetate and the space between the puncta is 
smooth and naked, but the puncta themselves give rise to short hairs 
which are very easily removed. The front is much less deflexed than in 
the allied species, its dorsal surface is divided by a dibtinct median sul- 
cus and its inferior surface, between the margin and the epistome, is 
quite high. The upper edge of the superior orbital border is directed 
somewhat backward as in C, rapoix^ but is straight and not sinuous ; 
the border itself is much more oblique than iu the allied species, so 
that it appears very large as seen from above. The anterior part of 
the lateral margin is thin and projects somewhat laterally. 

In the larger cheliped, all the segments are more elongated than in 
the allied species. The anterior surface of the merus is smooth, nar- 
row in outline and its margins are tuberculose. The superior and* 
exterior surface of the carpus is obscurely tuberculose, and its inner 
surface is crossed by an oblique ridge which is nearly smooth. The 
basal portion of the propodus, as seen in front, is narrowed toward the 
articulation of the carpus and is very much shorter than the digital 
portion ; the superior, and the upper part of the exterior, surface is 
obscurely tuberculose while the lower portion is smooth ; the oblique 
ridge on the inferior border of the inside, is much higher and extends 
farther back toward the articulation of the carpus than in the allied 
species, and is thickly covered with very large, rounded tubercles, 
and all the space between its upper portion and the base of the 
dactylus is covered with depressed tubercles; the superior edge is 
somewhat oarinated, slightly tuberculose and margined on the outside, 
and the inner margin is turned abruptly downward at the extremity 
of the depression into which the carpus folds ; and finally, between 
this abruptly curved portion and the base of the daotylus and just 
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below tlie superior margin, Ihcro is an ol>loiig, depressed space which 
is veiy conspicuous as seen from above. This depression e>:ists in 
G. minttx but is not at all conspicuous. TJie propodtil finger is very- 
long and slender, curved upwaivl at the extremity-, and the prehensile 
edge armed with a large tubercle near the middle and another near 
the tip, which is deeply excavated for the reception of the daclylus. 
The dactylus is very slender, the basal portion nearly straight, the 
extremity strongly hooked downward and inwai-d, the superior edge 
smooth, and the prehensile edge armed with several lai*ge tubercles. 

The ambulatory legs are long and much more slender than in the 
allied species, the moral segments being quite narrow. 

The abdomen is quite similar to the abdomen of G. pugna;i\ but is 
somewhat narrower. 

The females differ from the males in having the carapax narrower 
and more convex', and in the branchial regions being tuberculose along 
the lateral margins. 

Several specimens give the following measurements : — 



Len^rth 

Breadth 


LeniEfth 

Breadth 

Sex. 

of carapAx. 

of carapax. 

Batlo. 

of baud. 

of hand. 

Male. 

16.9mm 

25-6min 

1: 1*51 

4.5.0mm 

12 •5mm 

i: 

16-4 

23*2 

1:1 61 

46*0 

13*0 

tl 

16'3 

23-0 

1: 1*50 

46*5 

13*0 

u 

U-3 

313 

1 : 1*48 

42*0 

12*6 

t. 

10-6 

15*5 

1 : 1*46 

20*5 

7*0 

Female. 

12'9 

18*1 

1 : 1*40 



tt 

12*6 

16*7 

1: 1*34 



It 

10-8 

14*3 

1 : 1*32 




“Canals at Par&, South America, October or November, 1868; 

Caleb Cooke” (Collection Peabody Academy of Science). 

Q-elasimus pugilator Latrcaie. 

Ocypoda puffilcEtor Bose, Histoiro naturello des Cnist., tome i, p. 197, 1802; (pars) 
Say, Journal Acjademy ^at Sci, Philadelphia, vol. i, p. tl, 1817, p. 413, 181H» 

Cfdasimus pugilator JDatroille, 2Srouveau Dictiounaire d’Uisloiro naturoUe, 2‘*('»dit, tome 
xii, p. 520, 1817; Besmarest, op. cit, p. 123; Edwtmls, Annalos ties Science'^ natu- 
lelies, 3w© s4rie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1852, p. 14, pL 4, fig. 149; Stimpson, Anuals 
Lyceum Hat. Hist., Hew Tork, vol. vii, p. 62. 

Gdasimua voeanSj DeKay, Hatural History of Hew York, Crust,, p. 14, pi, 6, fi;g. 9 ; 
{pars) Gould, Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, p. 325 (non Oano&r 
vocans Linnd). 


Plate IV, figure 

This is at once distinguished fi’om any of the east coast species^ 
except G. by the rectangular outline, swollen and 
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highly polished, dorsal surface of the carapax, and hj" tlie inner sur- 
face of the l)asal portion of the propodus of the larger cheliped heiiig 
evenly rounded and heset vith small scattered tiihercles, hut with no 
indication of an oblique tuberculose ridge. From 6?. suhcylhiJriciis^ 
it is readily distinguished by the carapax being naiTOwer and its pos- 
terior margin straight, by the hand in the larger cheliped of the male 
being margined with a slight crest on the outside of the superior 
edge, and by the narrow male abdomen. 

It seems to be abundant from the Gulf States to Massachusetts. 
At New Haven, Conn., it is very common u];)on muddy beaches, but 
is not usually associated with G. pugnerx^ which prefers salt-marshes. 
There are specimens in the Museum of Tale College, collected at 
Egmont Key, West Florida, by Col. E. Jewett, and at St. Augustine, 
by CoL W, E. Foster and II. S. Williams ; and in the collection of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, thei*e are specimens from Savan- 
nah, Georgia, from Blufflbon, South Carolina, and from Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, those from the last locality collected by Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Jr. 

A scries of specimens give the following measurements ; — 





Breadtti 


Length 

Breadth 

LooaUty. 

Sex- < 

o<iir<ipax. 

of carapax- 

Katio. 

of hand. 

oi hand. 

West Florida. 

Male. 

15*0xnm 

21-6nim 

1 : 1-44 


12*6«ua 

u 

tt 


21*0 

1:1*43 

33*0 

10*5 

New Haven, Conn. 

It 

U-2 

20*6 

1:1-44 

36-5 

11*8 

U It 

It 

13-6 

19 4 

1:1*43 

34*0 

11*0 

it tt 

tt 

13*4 

18*8 

1 : 1*40 

30*2 

11*4 

U (( 

u 

12-5 

17-4 

1:1*39 

27*0 

10*6 

it It 

tt 

11*7 

16-2 

1 ; 1*38 

23*8 

9.6 

tt u 

It 

7-6 

10*2 

1: 1*33 

9*6 

48 

West Florida. 

Female. 

14*6 

20-4 

1 : 1*40 



New Haven, Conn. 

tt 

12*6 

1G*4 

1: 1*31 



it tt 

it 

10*8 

14-3 

1 : 1*32 



1* u 

.1 

9*1 

12-0 

1 : 1*32 



Q-elasimus suboyliudrious 

Stimpson. 




Annals Lyceum Nat Hist, New York, vol vii, p. 

63, 1859. 




Plate IV, figure 6-6^ 

This species has a general resemblance to G.pugilator^ but the 
body is much broader, not so much narrowed behind and vej*y con- 
vex, being in fact much like G. glhhosm. The male abdomen and its 
appendages are, moreover, very unlike any other species which is 
known to me. 
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Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is minutely granulous, 
very convex longitudinally and swollen along the hranchial regions, 
which, however, do not project above the middle of the carapax, and 
the regions are not separated by distinct sulci. The front is evenly 
rounded and strongly deflexed. The superior border of the orbit is 
nearly perpendicular, and its posterior, or upper, margin is sinuous, 
curving forward in a slight prominence in the middle. The antero- 
lateral angle is obtuse and not at all prominent. The lateral margins 
converge slightly anteriorly and are only faintly indicated on the 
postero-lateral border. The posterior margin is divided into two 
broad lobes by a very marked median imraargination. The inferior 
border of the orbit is slightly curved and finely denticulate. 

The external maxillipeds are proportionately smaller than in the 
allied species, the ischium is only very slightly wider than the merus 
and its outer margin is nearly straight. Corresponding with the form 
of the external maxillipeds, the buccal opening is smaller and more 
rectangular than in the other species. 

In the larger cheliped, the angles of the merus are obtuse and 
granulous and the anterior surface is slightly convex. The outer sur- 
face of the carpus is slightly granulous. The basal portion of the 
propodus is nearly as long as the digital portion ; the inner surface is 
not armed with a tuberculose ridge along the inferior margin, that 
portion being rounded and only obscurely tuberculose, but on the 
border next the base of the dactylus, there are two, sharp, tubercular, 
parallel ridges, the inner one highest and separated from the other by a 
deep, narrow groove ; the outer surface is densely covered with small, 
depressed tubercles which are more uniform in size and more promi- 
nent than in G. pugnax^ or G. pxigilator / the superior edge is tuber- 
culose but not distinctly margined on the outside as in G. mhxax, 
ptcgnaXy and pagilator / the inferior edge is aimed with a prominent, 
tubercular margin on the outside, and the flat, oblique space between 
the inner and outer margins is smooth and shining, while in (?. puglh 
ator it is covered with rounded granules. The propodal finger is 
considerably curved upward, its outer surface is armed, on the basal 
portion, with a distinct, median ridge, the inferior margin is smooth, 
and the prehensile edge tubercular and armed with a single, large 
tooth near the middle. The dactylus is strongly and evenly curved, 
the superior margin is smooth and the prehensile edge is tubercular 
and aimed with several larger tubercles toward the base. The smaller 
cheliped and the ambulatory legs do not differ notably from those of 
the allied species. 
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The abdomen is very broad, its breadth being fully equal to two- 
thirds its length, while, in O.pwjilator and allied species, the breadth 
is not equal to more than half the length. Tlie terminal segment is 
very small, being rather less than hall* as broad as the penultimate 
and very much shorter than broad. The appendages of the first seg- 
ment are very stout and nearly straight organs, reaching to the middle 
of the penultimate segment, and the tips are homy and slightly hairy, 
while ill G, pugllator these organs are longer, very slender, and 
strongly curved outward at the tips. 

The female differs from the male in having the posterior margin of 
the carapax only slightly iramarginate in the middle. 


Leni^li 

Sex. of carapax. 

12 - 1 “^ 

“ 10 5 

Female. 10*0 


Breadth 

of carapax. Batio. 

1:1*63 

160 1:1*52 

16*5 1:1*56 


liengriih Breadth 

of hand. of hand. 

25*omjn H-Omm 

20*5 9*0 


The above description and measurements were made from three of 
the original specimens, collected at Matamoras on the Rio Grande, 
by M. Berlandier, and loaned by Dr. Stimpson. 

Q-elasimns stenodacylus Edwards et Lucsas. 

Voyage de d’Orbigny dans TAm^rique m^riclionale, Omst, p. 26, p. 11, fig. 2, 1843; 

Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3°^^ serie, Zool, tome xw!!, 1852, p. 149. 

Trouv4 sur les cdtes du Valparaiso par M. d’Orbigny,” (Edwards 
and Lucas), In the Annales des Sciences naturelles, Edwards gives 
the habitat as, “ Chili, Brasil,” but there is very likely some mistake 
in regard to the lafBer locality for very few, if any, species of Crusta- 
cea are common to Chili and Brazil. 


Gelasimus Panamensis Stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum Nat Hist, New York, voL vii, p, 63, 1859. 

Plate IV, figure 5. 

Stimpson had only the young of this species and did not give the 
characters of the larger cheliped of the male, but a good series of 
specimens collected at Panama by hir. Bradley, shows that it is veiy 
different from any of the east coast species and is not allied to any 
fi:om the west coast, unless it be to G, stenodcatylm which I have 
not seen. 

]Male, The carapa.x is broadest between the antero-lateral angles 
and is much less convex than usual. The dorsal suifiaoe is very 
minutely granulose, and there are a few coarse gi*anules or small 
tubercles on the front and on the anterior part of the branchial region 
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near tlu lateral mai'gin. The upj)^r edge of the superior orhital 
border is sinnons and the border itself is quite narroAV. Tlie anlero- 
latei'al angles are sharp ani projeet prominently forwxrd. The 
inferior orbital margin is thin and sharply dentate and its outer angle 
is prominent and angulai\ and is separated from the superior margin 
by a deep and broadly rounded sinus. 

In the larger cheliped, the merus slender, and its anterior surface 
is narrow and smooth and the margins are unarmed and rounded. 
The carpus is evenly rounded and nearly smooth externally. The 
basal portion of the propodus is smooth or microscopically granu- 
lose and flat and entirely unarmed Arithin ; the depression into 
which the carpus folds is A^ery short, not ovtending half Avay to the 
base of the daotylus ; and the superior and inferior margins arc evenly 
rounded. The propodal finger is slightly upturned at the tip, the 
inferior edge is perfectly smooth and evenly rounded, and the tuber- 
cles of the prehensile edge are nearly obsolete except a large de- 
pressed one near the middle. The dactylus is strongly curved down- 
ward at tip, the superior edge is smooth and rounded and the pre- 
hen^tile edge is obscurely tubercular In very young specimens the 
hand is quite granulose above but becomes smooth with age. 

In the smaller chelipel the tips of the tiagei'S are densely clothed 
with soft hair. 

The ambulatory legs are slender, smooth and almost entirely naked. 

The females differ from the males in ihe carapax being a little 
narrower in proportion, and in the branchial regions being slightly 
infilated and more granular or even tuberculose. 

Several specimens gwe the following measurements : — 




LcnKtli 

Brea Itlx 


L«a*4lU 

B 

Locality. 

Sex. 

of carapax. 

of carapax. 

Kitlo. 

ot haml. 

ol hail 1 . 

Panama. 

Male. 


18-Omm 

1: P44 

2'7-5mm 

9* 



12 1 

18'0 

1: 1-49 

32-0 

11*0 

(t 

t* 

8'3 

ll'l 

I: 1*34 

9-4 

4-H 

ct 

Peraale. 

13’6 

18*5 

1 : 1*36 



tt 

It 

12*2 

lt-0 

1:1-39 



u 

u 

11 5 

IS'O 

1: 1-39 



tl 

it 

9-t 

13-8 

1 : 1-42 




C. — £jf>6cie9 in whi^ ihe fourth^ jifih and sixth segmuis of the mode dbdoTnen compleiety 
aTbdiyJose, and in which the carapax is very transverse^ and the hrmchitd rt*gions are 
gUfbous. 

Gelasinras gibbosus, sp. nov. 

Plate n, figure 11, Plate IV, figure 8. 

Male. This is a small species quite different in general appearance 
fi'om any of the foregoing. The body is very short and broad, very 
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little contracted behind, and, in general form, a short cylinder truu- 
cato<l at each end. The chelipeds and ambulatory legs are slender 
and elongated. 

The dorsal surface of the carapax is naked, smooth and shining, 
convex longitudinally, deeply areolated and nearly symmetrical. The 
cervical suture is slightly cim'ed and very difitiuctly marked by a 
deep sulcus. The median portion of the gascric region is triangular, 
and is separated from the antero-laleral lobes by very distinct but 
shallow sulci, which meet in an acute angle on tlie front. The cardiac 
region is large, <piite prominent and disiinctly separated Irom the 
gastric. The hraiichial regions are very prominent and swollen, pro- 
jecting much above the median regions, and a narrow portion next 
the cer\dcal suture is cut oif by a straight and sharp sulcus. The 
front projects well forward and is quite narrow, but not contracted 
between the bases of the ocular peduncles. The superior border of 
the orbit is nearly on a jjlain with the anterior pai-t of the carai^ax, 
its anterior edge is strongly arcuate aud is marked by a very slight, 
but sharply raised and continuous margin, and the posterior edge is 
marked by a faintly raised line, wMch is transverse and nearly 
straight toward the front, Imt, toward the side of the carapax, falls 
off posteriorly, so that the antero-lateral angle, which is light-anguhir, 
but not at all prominent, is considerably posterior to the rest of the 
anterior margin. The faintly margined lateral boi’ders are parallel 
anteriorly but a]>proaoli slightly posteriorly. The inferior border of 
the orbit is denticulate, the teeth being veiy minute on the portion 
toward the front but much larger, and very slender on the outer 
portion, and round into the external hiatus. The jugal regions are 
much swollen and are separated from the buccal area hy a deep 
depression. 

The ocular peduncles ai'e quite stout aud as long as the orbits, 
which they nearly till. 

The ischial segments of the external maxillipeds are very broad, 
and the outer edges are arcuate to fit the expanded buccal area, aud 
thus resemble the species of section A. 

The larger cheliped is remarkably developed for so small a species, 
the merus being as long as the carapax, while the hand is almost three 
times as long, and nearly twice as long as the breadth of the carapax. 
Tile anterior surface of the merus is smooth, flat and quite narrow, 
and its angles are smooth and unarmed. The superior and exterior 
surface of the carpus is evenly rounded and very slightly granulous, 
and the inner margin is sharp and dentate. The basal portion of the 
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propodus is short and compreasod, the outer surface is flat and granu- 
lous, the inferior edge ia angular and has a very slight, granular 
margin on the oirtsido, the superior edge is roimded and granulated, 
and the inner surface is armed with a slight, oblique, tuberculose 
ridge extending from the inferior edge to the short depression into 
which the carpus folds. The digital portion of the propodus is much 
compressed, straight and very slender, the inferior edge is nearly 
smooth, the prehensile edge is only very obscurely tuberculate and 
has a single, very slight tooth near the middle, and the tip is slender, 
acute and slightly upturaed. The dactylus is compressed, very 
slender, straight for two-thirds its length and the terminal portion 
regularly ouiwed downward, the superior edge is rounded and slightly 
granulous toward the base, and the prehensile edge is as in the other 
finger, except that the tooth is smaller and nearer the base. 

The smaller cheliped is smooth and unarmed, the merus is slender 
and triquetral, the carpus is short and rounded, the basal portion of 
the propodus is quite short and thick, and the fingers are slender. 

The ambulatory legs are long, very slender and nearly naked, and 
the meral segments are very narrow. 

The sternum is very broad and veiy convex. The abdomen is 
scarcely at all contracted at the second segment, and it tapers slightly 
to the extremity of the sixth ; the first and second are very short, the 
the third is about twice as broad as long, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
are completely anchylosed into one piece, and the seventh, or last, 
forms very nearly a semicircle. 

Length of carapax, ; breadth of carapax, 14*4“^"' ; ratio, 1 : 1 •'79, 
Length of hand, 24*8®“; breadth of hand, 

I have seen only one specimen, which was collected at the Gulf of 
Fonseca, west coast of Central America, by J. A. McNiel (Oollectiou 
Peabody Academy of Science). 

Family, GsscARonanjE. 

Caxdlosonia Latreflle. 

Li this genus the abdominal appendages of the male present, in 
some cases at least, good specific characters. In all the species which 
I have examined, the appendages of the first segment are very stout 
and nearly straight organs reaching beyond the middle of the abdo- 
men, articulated at their bases with a large and hard semicircular 
plate, which arches round the intestinal canal and joins the abdomen 
on each side, and armed at their extremities with slender, homy tips. 
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The appendages of the second segment are small and inconspicuous, 
and their slender tips are flexible and folded within a little groove on 
the inside of the bases of the appendages of the first segment. 

Cardiosoma guanlitiini Latreiiie. 

Cmdisoma gvmhumi Latreiiie, Encyclopedie m^thodique, tome x, p. 685, 1824, ifesU 
Edwards); Edwards, Histoire natureUe des Crust., tome ii, p. 24, 183t ; Regno 
animal de Cuvier, 3“^® edit, pL 20, fig. 1 ; Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3^^ serie, 
Zoologie, tome xx, 1863, p. 204, pi. 9, fig. 1 ; Gribbes, On the Carcinological Col- 
lections of the United States, Proceedings American Association, 3d Meeting, 
p. 119, 1850; Stimpson, Proceedings Academy ITat. ScL, Philadelphia, 1858, p. 100; 
Saussure, Cmstaces nouveaux des Antilles et du Mexique, p. 21, 1858. 

Ocypode (Cardisoma) cordata DeHaan, Eauna Japonica, Crustacea, p. 27, 1835 {non 
Cancer cordatus Linn^. 

Ocypoda ruricola Ereminville, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 2« serie, Zoologie, 
tome lii, 1835, p. 217 {nm Cancer ruricola Linu^. 

Ocypoda gigantea Ereminville, loc. cit, p. 221, 1836. 

Plate V, figure 3, 

The abdomen of the male is broadest at the third segment, from 
which the margins converge rapidly to the sixth, which is considerably 
longer than broad. The terminal segment is narrow and its extremity 
is rounded. The first pair of abdominal appendages reach to the 
middle of the sixth segment, are triquetral, straight and stout, and 
their tips are rounded and slightly flattened laterally, and each is 
armed with a very small, scale-like appendage directed obliquely out- 
ward, and on the upper edge, just above this appendages, there is a 
small process which is straight and does not reach beyond the rounded 
extremity of the thickened portion of the organ. 

A male from the Florida Keys gives, length of carapax, 66*“"^ ; 
breadth of carapax, ratio of length to breadth, 1:1-20. 

Length of merus in right cheliped, in left cheliped, 49"”“. 

Length of right hand, 46*““ ; breadth, 19. Length of left hand, 88““ ; 
breadth, 44. 

Oardiosoma qnadratnm Saussure. $ 

See these Transactions, voL li, p. 16. 

Plate T, figure 4. 

In this species the male abdomen and its appendages are almost ex- 
actly like those of C. guanhumi except that the homy extremities of 
the appendages of the first segment are a little longer and more slen- 
der. There is a remarkable difference between the male abdominal 
appendages of this species and the species from the west coast of 
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Africa, with whicli it is compared on 2 )age 16 of this volume. In the 
African species tlie first pair of these appciulages are very much like 
those of the following specie.-., the horny tips being long, slender and 
somewhat spiral, and the process on the upper edge extending much 
beyond the thickened portion of the or<j an. 

Cardiosoma crassum, sp nov. 

Plate V, figtire 5, 

In general appearance this species is closely allied to C, quailmfum 
The Carina of the Literal margin of the cai’aj>ax is, however, much 
more strongly marked and tlie ambulatoiy logs are clothed with long 
hair, while in 0, qwuindiim they are nearly naked. The male abdom- 
inal appendages are entirely unlike in the two species. 

Tlie dorsal suiface of the carapax is naked, very minutely granu- 
lous, regularly and strongly convex longitudinally, but only slightly 
transversely, and the arcolalion is not strongly marked, the cardiac 
region and the median portion of the gastric alone being indicated ; 
the anterior extremity of the mesogastric lobe, how^ever, is distinct, 
long and slender and reaches nearly to the front. The front is broad 
and high and the epigastric lobes protuberant, leaving, between them 
and the front, a depressed Bjiace which is tliickly covered with coarse 
granules. The superior margin of the orbit is slightly sinuous, as seen 
from above, and the lateral angle projects foiward as an angular tooth. 
Just back of this tooth the antero-lateml margin is broken by a sharp 
notch, above which the carina of the lateral margin begins in a shaip 
prominence. This carina through its entire length is very high and 
distinct, being much more strongly marked than in 0, quffi/ratum. 
The epistome and nasal lobe are very much as in O, but 

the labial border of the epistoine is armed with a lino of granules 
which is more sharply raised and composed of smaller granules than 
in that species. The jugal regions arc densely clothed with short, soft 
hair. The infciior branchial regions are naked, but are roughened 
with iiumerouB, shoi*t, sharp rugie. 

Tlie chelipeds are very uneqftal in both sexes, and the iscliial seg- 
ments ai’e armed, on the anterior side, with a few small tuherolcs. In 
the larger cheliped, the merus is triquetral, very stout and reaches 
slightly beyond the lateral margin of the carapax, the anterior sur- 
face is flat and both its margins ai'e aimed with very large and prom- 
inent tubercles directed forward, and on the outer surface and tlie pos- 
terior angle, which is obtuse, there are short granulous rugm which 
are very conspicuous on the angle. The larger hand is vei^ short and 
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stout, the breadth being about equal to four-sevenths of the length ; 
the outer surface of the propodus is flattened and smooth ; the inner 
surface, in the middle and towai‘d the base of the dactylus, and the 
margins, are armed with scattered tubercles ; and finally, the fingers 
are very stout, the outer edges are ai*med with small horny tubercles, 
and the prehensile edges gape but slightly, and are armed with large, 
irregular teeth. In the smaller cheliped, the merus is more slender 
and does not quite reach the lateral margin of the carapas, and the 
hand is very much smaller and more slender. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and the carpal and propodal seg- 
ments, and the meral on the angles below, are clothed with long black 
hairs, which are very conspicuous and fasciculated on the carpal and 
propodal segments of the first and second anterior pairs. 

In the male, the abdomen is broadest at the third segment, from 
which the margins converge regularly to the sixth, which is nearly or 
quite as broad as long and only slightly narrowed for most ol its 
length, but sharply contracted just before the articulation with the 
small and narrow terminal segment. In the female, the abdomen is 
broadest near the articulation of the fifth with the sixth segment, and 
the margins of the sixth segment are arcuate and converge rapidly to 
the small, obtusely triangular terminal segment. 

The first pair of male abdominal appendages reach to the middle 
of the penxiltimate segment of the abdomen, and their extremities 
are slightly flattened laterally, thickly clothed with hair on the out- 
side and terminated by a long, slender, hai’d and homy tip, which 
curves outward for nearly half its length, then rapidly upward, and 
again outward at the end, foiming thus about the third of a very 
elongated spiral. From the under edge, just below the base of this 
homy tip, there is a stout, straight process, which is soft and flex- 
ible, and clothed at the extremity with hair. 

Four specimens give the following measurements: — 


Sex. 

Length of oarapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Batio. 

Male. 

- 


1 : 1*22 


64-0 

# 66*3 

1 : 1*23 


- 66*4 

68*0 

1: 1*21 

Pemale. 

63'0 

64*6 

1: 1*22 


I have examined a large number of specimens collected at the Gulf 
of Fonseca, west coast of Central America, by J. A, McNiel, and in 
the Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science. 

Tbans. Oonnectiottt Acad., Vol. n. 10 Atbil, 18 Y 0 . 
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Family, Bosciad^b. 

PseudothelpIl-USa Saussure. 

Fotamia Latreille, Oours d’entomologie, p. 338, 1831 {teste Edwards); Edwards et 
Lucas, Voyage de d’OrTaigny dans I’Amerique meridionale, Crust., p. 22, 1843; 
Wliite, List of the Crustacea in the Britidi Museum, p. 30, 1841 ; Lana, United 
States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 293 ; Saussure, Crustaces noveaux des An- 
tilles et du Mexique, p. 19, 1868 {mn Bobineau-Lesvoidy). 

Bosda Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust , tome ii, p. 14, 1837 ; Annalos des Sci- 
ences naturelles, 3^^ serle, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, p. 207 ; A Edwards, Annales 
de la Soci6te entomolo^que de Erance, 4“® serie, tome vi, 1866, p. 203. 

Pe&MJi^pImaa Saussure, Bevue et Magasin de Zoologie, 1857, p. 305 (^te Saus- 
sure). 

Latreille’s name, Potamia^ given in 1831, was properly rejected by 
Edwards on account of its previous use, in 1830, by Robineau-Des- 
voidy, for a genus of Diptera, but the name Boscia^ proposed by 
Edwards in IBS'?, is quite as objectionable, having been used, accord- 
ing to Agassiz’s Nomenclator Zoologicus, by Leach, in 1813, for a 
genus of Cirripedia, by Schweigger, in 1820, for a genus of Polyps, 
and by Leach again, in 1824, for a genus of Ooleoptera. Ps&udotheX 
phusa^ although at first proposed as a new genus, does not differ es- 
sentially from the species of Edwards’ Bosda which have no superior 
frontal crest, and was 'finally united with Potamia by Saussure him- 
selfi so that it may properly be adopted for the genus as defined by 
Edwards. 

Paevdoihdphma^ as here limited, includes the following American 
species ; — 

P. Amerimna Saussure, from Hayti. 

P gracilipes {Bosoia ffracUipes A. Edwards, Annales de la Sooi6t6 
entomologique de Prance, 4®* s4rie, tome vi, 1866, p, 204), from Haute 
VerarPaz, Gautemala. 

P. plana, sp. nov., from Peru. 

P, maoropa (Bcsda mctcropa Edwards, Archives du Museum 
d’Histoire naturelle, Paris, tome vii, p. 176, pL 12, fig. 3), from Bo- 
livia. 

P. GhUensis {Potamia GMlenats Edwards et Lucas, Voyage de 
d’Orbigny dans rAm4rique m4ridionale, Crust., p. 22, pi. 10, fig. 1), 
from Lima, Peru. 

P. dentiaulata {Boscia dmticulata Edwards, Annales des Sciences 
naturelle, Zoologie, 3®^ s4rie, tome xx, 1863, p. 208), from Guiana. 

P. Bocowrti, {Boacia Bocourti A Edwards, loo. cit., p. 208), from 
the River Coban, Haute Vera-Paz, Gautemala. 
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P. dentata {Boseia doUata Edwards, Hi&toire naturelle des Crust., 
tome ii, p. 15, pL 18, fig. 14-16), from the West Indies. 

The only other described species is the P. sinutifrom {Bohcia sinvr 
tifrons A. Edwards, loc. cit., p. 205), the habitat of which was not 
known. 

Bofamia latifrons Randall (Journal Academy Nat. Sci., Philadel- 
phia, voL viii, p. 120, 1839), supposed to have come from Surinam or 
the West Indies, probably belongs here, but the description is too 
indefinite to determine its affinities with any degree of certainty. 

Pseudothelphusa plana, sp nov. 

Female. The carapax is very broad and its dorsal surface is flat in 
the middle and posteriorly, but convex along the anterior border, and 
is punctate, but the surface between the widely separated punctures 
is glabrous. The gastric region is undivided, except by a short and 
shallow median sulcus, which separates the slightly indicated anterior 
lobes and extends down the front. The anterior portion of the cer- 
vical suture, from the median lobes of the gastric region to the antero- 
lateral margin, is well indicated by a straight, broad and deep sul- 
cus. There is no sulcus between the gastric and hepatic regions. 
The branchial regions are very prominent and undivided. The front 
is deflexed and the narrow inferior margin is perpendicular, and has 
a distinct submarginal groove. The orbits are well filled by the 
stout ocular peduncles. The antero-lateral margin is evenly and very 
strongly arcuate, and its edge is sharp and finely denticulated. The 
postero-lateral margin is concave in outline. 

The external maxillipeds, as well as the sternum, are punctate like 
the carapax but the punctures are much larger. 

A single cheliped is quite small ; the merus scarcely reaches beyond 
the carapax, is triangular, the anterior angle slightly dentate, and the 
posterior angle rounded and granulated ; the upper side of the carpus 
is punctate like the carapax, evenly rounded and armed with an angu- 
lar tooth on the inner margin ; the basal portion of the propodus is 
punctate, slender and evenly rounded ; and finally the fingers are long, 
slender, cylindrical, nearly stiaight, and slightly toothed within. 

The ambulatory legs are naked, slender and rounded, and the 
dactyU are nearly straight, cylindrical and sparsely spinulose. 

The color of alcoholic specimens is uniform dark olive brown above 
and lighter beneath. 

Sex. Lentrilt of carapax. Breadth of carapax. Batio. 

Female. 22 4 «m 1;1*66 

“ 16-6 2^7 l:rS7 
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There are two rather badly lireserred specimens, collected at Paita, 
Peru, by Prof. James Oiijon, in the Museum of Yale College. The 
smaller specimen wants both chelipeds, and the larger specimen, one. 

This species is closely allied to P. marropa^ but is easily distin- 
guished from it by the denticulated antero-lateral margin, by the shoii} 
merus of the chelipeds, and by the flattened carapax — the carapax of 
F. maeropa being represented in Edwards’ figure as quite convex 
transversely, while in F. plana it is flat in tliat direction. IMoreover 
the firont seems to be much more deflexed in our species, the orbits 
are much smaller and are well filled by the eyes, and the antero-lateral 
margin is not “ oreus4s en debsous d’un sillon bien marqu4.” In the 
depressed form of the carapax, it is apparently closely allied to F. 
gracUipes^ but the ambulatory legs are not longer in proportion than 
in F. maeropa^ and the frront is almost straight, as seen from above, 
and not lobed as in F^ Americana^ with which the front of F. gra- 
cilipes is compared. In the denticulated antero-lateral margin it re- 
sembles F. Ghilensis^ but in the form of the carapax, and in other 
characters it is much nearer to F. maeropa. 

Opisthocera,* gen. nov. 

The carapax is much as in Fseudothe^husa ; the dorsal surface is 
not distinctly areolated; the front is deflexed, smooth and unarmed, 
and the edge is not reflexed beneath a superior crest as in lEpUohocera 
and Fotamocarcinm ^ and the lateral margins are not armed with 
strong teeth or spines. 

The epistome is deeply channeled transversely and the labial bor- 
der is divided into three very prominent lobes projecting far forward, 
and of which the lateral ones are bilobed at tip and are separated 
from the antero-lateral angles of the buccal opening by broad and very 
deep efferent orifices. 

The extei-nal maxillipeds are as in Fpihhovera^ the merus trans- 
verse, the anterior margin rounded, and the palj>us goniarthroid. 

In the single species upon which the genus is based, there is a long 
and slender spine projecting from the upper side of the expiratory 
canal near the external orifice. 

In the character of the front, this genus agrees with the species of 
Fseudothelphusa which have no superior firontal crest and differs from 
JE^ilohocera^ while, in the position of the antennae, it agrees with 
lobocera and differs from Fsexidothdphusa. 


* "'OtcloBs, pons; xipacj eerrm. 
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Opisthocera G-ilmanii, sp nov 

Plate Y, figure !• 

Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is evenly convex in two 
directions and nearly smooth, hut very minutely granulated and con- 
spicuously punctate with widely scattered punctures. There is no 
indication of areolation except two minute lunate impressions in the 
middle. The front has a smooth, revolute margin, which is continu- 
ous with the uj)per margin of the orbits, and a distinct, submarginal 
groove, which extends slightly along the inner portion of the supe- 
rior orbital border. The orbits are large, open and shallow, only par- 
tially filled by the ocular peduncles, and the inferior margin is sharp 
and minutely denticulate. The antero-lateral margin is evenly con- 
vex in outline, is broken by a small, oblique groove near the angle of 
the orbit, and its edge is sharp and very slightly and obtusely dentic- 
ulated anteriorly, but smooth posteriorly. The postero lateral mar- 
gin is concave in outline and rounded. The inferior lateral regions 
are naked and smooth. The labial border of the epistome is deeply 
divided ; the lobes are very prominent, and nearly horizontally, the 
median lobe being longest and its extremity triangular. 

The external maxillipeds are nearly smooth externally, but are 
marked with a few scattered punctations. 

The chelipeds are veiy unequal ; in both, the merus is triquetral, the 
inferior angle rounded, but armed with a few small tubercles toward 
the carpus, and the superior angles are obtuse an<I armed with numer- 
ous tubercles, which are somewhat spiniform on the anterior angle ; 
the carpus is smooth aud rounded externally and has a prominent 
spine on the inner margin. The basal portion of the pi*opodus in the 
larger hand, is very stout, the superior margin is quite high, but 
rounded, and the inferior margin is armed with a few small tubercles 
near the base, the fingers are long, rather slender, and in'egulai'ly 
toothed within, and the daetylus is strongly cuiwod so that the fingers 
gape very widely. The smaller hand is quite slender, the fingers are 
nearly cylindrical, very long, nearly straight, and but slightly gaping. 

The ambulatory legs are slender, naked and nearly smooth, the 
moral segments are narrow, and the dactyli are armed with three rows 
of spines above and two below. 

The abdomen is widest at the third segment, and the first and sec- 
ond segments are only slightly narrower ; from the third segment, the 
margins converge quite rapidly to the sixth, which is nearly twice as 
broad as long and its lateral margins only slightly converging ; the 
terminal segment is much broader than long and its extremity some 
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what acutely arcuate. The appendages of the first segment are very 
stout and nearly straight organs reaching to the middle of the sixth 
segment, and articulated at their bases to a hard plate, which arches 
round the intestinal canal much as described under tlie genus Cardi- 
osoma, A deep groove extends from the basal articulation along tixe 
inside of each of these organs, cuiving round to the outside and ter- 
minating at the tip, which is truncate, turned sharply outward and 
armed with sharp, hooked spinules, and, on the inferior edge, with a 
small, curved process. The appendages of the second segment are as 
long as those of the first, are widely separated at their bases, and the 
terminal portions, which are lodged in grooves in the appendages 
of the first segment, are long, very slender and taper to acute points. 

The color, in alcohol, is uniform dirty yellowish brown, lighter 
beneath. 

Length of carapax, 38*7“”^ ; breadth of carapax, 67*2™"^ ; ratio, 
1:1*48. Length of larger hand, 61*0“'“; breadth, 24*6; length of 
dactylus, 37*0. Length of smaller hand, 41*0““; breadth, 12*8; 
length of dactylus, 24 6. 

The single specimen, -which furnishes the above desoiiption, is in 
the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History, and was col- 
lected in a small stream near the center of the Isle of Pines by S. II. 
Scudder and Winthrop S, Gihnan, Jr. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Scudder, the species is named for his Mend. 

Epilobocera Stimpson. 

Epnobocera Oubensis stimpson 

Annals Lyceum Kfat Hist, Hew York, vol Tii, p. 234, 18G0 

This species, discovered in fresh water streams on the Island of 
Cuba, near Santiago, has close generic relations with the hist si>ci‘ieR, 
but the character of the front and of the epistome is very diffeieut. 

I have seen only a single, imperfect, female specimen loaned by Dr. 
Stimpson. In this specimen, the dorsal surface of the carapax is arm- 
ed, along the lateral border, with small, tuberculiform granules, and 
the inferior lateral regions are armed, toward the lateral margin, with 
similar granules which are conspicuous on the anterior part of the in- 
ferior branchial region. The superior frontal crest projects consider- 
ably beyond the inferior one and is divided into two, slightly convex 
lobes by a well marked, median sulcus which extends back xtpou the 
carapax to the mesogastric lobe. The inferior margin of the front is 
straight, as seen in a front view, and its edge is slightly crenulated. 
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The inferior margin of the orbit is finely crenulated, and the crenula 
tions cease near the external angle, but there is no hiatus. 

The labial border of the epistome has a prominent, triangular tooth 
in the middle and smaller ones each side ; they all project downward 
and very slightly forward, and the median one has one or two small 
denticles toward its base. There is a quite broad, but very short, pro- 
cess projecting from the upper side of the expiratory canal, nearly in 
the position of the slender spine in Opisthocera, 

The abdomen is very similar to that of the male Opisthocera just 
described, except that the first and second segments are scarcely nar- 
rower than the third. It is remarkably narrow for a female, and the 
specimen is probably a sterile individual of that sex. 

Epilobooera armata sp. nov. 

Plate V, figure 2. 

The cai*apax is flattened above and the dorsal surface is nearly 
smooth, but very minutely grannlous and punctate with widely scat- 
tered punotm*es. The epigastric lobes are just indicated by slight ele- 
vations and are separated by a very distinct, broad and shallow me- 
dian sulcus which extends forward and breaks through the superior 
frontal crest in a smooth sinus. There are no other marks of areola- 
tion except two minute lunate impre'^sions in the middle of the cara- 
pax. The superior margin of the front projects slightly beyond the 
inferior one, is nearly straight, as seen from above, but curved down- 
ward in the middle, as seen in a front view, and is closely armed with 
conspicuous, rounded tubercles. The inferior margin of the front is 
straight and its edge is raised into a prominent crest and is distinctly 
crenulated. The superior margin of the orbit is continuous with the 
inferior margin of the front and is crenulated like it, and, at the outer 
angle is armed with one or two spiniform tubercles. The inferior mar- 
gin of the orbit is finely dentate and is broken beneath the outer angle 
by a broad, smooth sinus. The antero-lateral margin is separated from 
the angle of the orbit hy a slight hiatus and is armed with sharp, 
spiniform teeth, which are prominent and slender on the anterior por- 
tion, hut decrease in size posteriorly and are quite small at the broad- 
est portion of the carapax. The postero-lateral margin is concave in 
outline, as seen from above, smooth and rounded. 

The labial border of the epistome is divided into three lobes as in 
the last species. The median lobe is very prominent, projects out- 
ward nearly as far as the superior crest of the front, is acutely trian- 
gular and armed with two or three spiniform tubercles on each side, 
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of which the ones toward the base are very prominent. The lateral 
lobes are obtusely rounded, their outer margins are unarmed and the 
inner margins are armed somewhat as the median lobe, but the tuber- 
cles at the bases are slightly separated from the lobes, and stand par- 
tially between the lateral and median. There is a process i)ro- 
jecting fi’om the upper side of the expiratory canal, as in the last si>e- 
cies. 

The external maxillipeds, the chelipeds, and the ambulatory legs 
are very much as in -E Cuhensis, 

The abdomen is very broad, nearly covering the whole sternum, 
the greatest breadth being at the fifth segment, and the fourth and 
sixth but little narrower. 

Sex. Length oi canpaz. Breadth of carapax. Batio. 

Female. 43 8™“ 70 4 1 • 1 61 

4*7 2 t^6 1 : 1*64 

The two specimens from which this description was taken are in 
the collection of the Boston Society of N'atural History, and witliout 
labels to indicate from whence they came, but they are probably from 
the Bahamas. 

Although closely allied to M Cuibeusis^ it is readily distinguished 
from the ouly specimen of that species which I have seen, in wanting 
wholly any granulations or tubercles along the lateral margins of the 
carapax, either above or below, by the more tuberculosc superior fron- 
tal crest, in having tubercles at the outer angles of the orbits and a 
marked hiatus beneath it in the inferior margin, by the much longer 
teeth of antero-lateral margin, and by the quite different labial bor- 
der of the epistome. 


Family, TuicnooAfryiJD-K. 

Dilocaxoinus JSdwards. 

DUocarciams pictus Edwards. 

Annales des Sciences natuielles, Zoologie, tome xx, 1863, p. 210 ; Arcliives 

du Museum d'Hlstoire naturelle, Paris, tome vd, pu 181, pL 14, 2, 1851 

There are specimens in the collection of the Peabody Academy of 
Science and of the Museum of Yale College, from the River Amazon, 
at Nauta, Peru, which I refer to this species, although they do not 
agree perfectly with Edwards’ figures and description. The speci- 
mens from ^auta are alcoholic and both females, and are considera- 
bly larger than the figure given by Edwards, one of them giving the 
following measurements:— Length of carapax, 29*0‘»"»5 breadth of 
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carapax, including teeth, 34*6 ; ratio, 1 : 1’19. The carapax in our 
specimens is somewhat broader and the lobes of the front, as seen 
from abore, are more prominent and their summits nearer together, 
leaving the orbit larger, than in the figure. The proi>odi and dactyli 
of the ambulatory legs are thickly ciliated along both edges, while 
Edwards’ figures 2*^ and 2^ represent only a few cilia on the posterior 
edges ; in the text, however, the daetyli are said to be L bords cili4s.” 
The abdomen is quite remarkable for a female, the third and the three 
following segments being united into a single piece, as in the figure of 
the male abdomen, given by Edwards,* but, unlike the figure, it is 
broadest at the middle and the margins are convex in outline. 

Family, GnAPSiDiB. 

GrlyptOgrapsUS, gen nov. 

The carapax is much broader than long and the dorsal surface is 
distinctly areolated. The front is arched and nearly horizontal above 
the antenna? and anteiinul®, but excavated and deflexed in the mid- 
dle. The lateral margins are strongly arcuate and are dentate ante- 
riorly. 

The epistome is high and nearly perpendicular and is crossed trans- 
versely by a shai-p groove, and the labial border is straight, as seen in 
a front view, but broken by a distinct notch in the middle, as seen 
from below- At the sides of the epistome, in the antero-lateral angle 
of the buccal area, there is a deep and narrow notch, which serves as 
an efferent orifice. There are no longitudinal ridges on the palate. 

The basis of the antenna is movable and fills the whole space be- 
tween the small, triangular, inner suborbital lobe and the front, and 
its summit is excavated on the inner side for the reception of the suc- 
ceeding segments, which are within the orbit. 

The external maxillipeds ai*e not crested and their inner margins 
are closely approximated ; the ischium and mems are of nearly equal 
length and are both very broad, the merus being broader than long, 
and its antero lateral angle not expanded. 

The ambulatory legs are long and the daetyli are quadrangular and 
the angles armed with spines. 

None of the segments of the male abdomen are anchylosed. 


* This figure is marked 3 on plate 14, as if it belonged with fig .4, JD. spinifer^ and 
on p. 180 it is referred to under that species, but in the explanation of the plates on p. 
192, no fig. 3® is mentioned, while under D. pieius is placed, “Pig. 2® . Abdomen du 
male,” yet taiere is no fig. 2® on the plate, and 3® is the only abdomen there figured. 
The abdomen Is not referred to in the description of D, 
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The aspect of the single species upon which this genus is founded 
is quite peculiar. The body is thick, the dorsal surface is uneven and 
the lateral margin is armed with five teeth (including the angle of the 
orbit), the last and smallest of which is on the postero-lateral margin. 
The form of the carapav, the arching of the front above the antennu- 
Ise, and the number of teeth on the lateral margin, recall the genus 
Cryptograpeus^ from which, however, it is widely separated by the 
form of the external maxillipeds and of the epistome. In the form 
of the maxiUipeds it is allied to JETeterograpsus, The form of the 
epistome and the peculiar, deep efferent orifice are very marked and 
distinctive characters. 

Glyptograpsus impressus, sp nov. 

Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is uneven, with numerous, 
irregular, shallow punctures, and along the lateral borders, with small, 
tuberculose elevations. The cervical suture is indicated by a very dis- 
tinct sulcus. The median portion of the gastric region is separated 
from the protogastric lobes by deep sulci, which unite between these 
lobes and extend down the front as a broad and deep depression. 
The epigastric lobes are very prominent and their anterior margins 
are transverse and precipitous. The pi'otogastric lobes are well indi- 
cated, and an outer lobule is separated as a small, but very distinct, 
tuberculiform elevation opposite the inner angle of the orbit. The 
epibranchial lobes are uneven and partly separated from the meso- 
branchial by well marked, but short, depressions. The postoiior por- 
tion of the branchial region is divided by a longitudinal ridge into a 
flat inner area and a broad precipitous portion between the ridge and 
the lateral margin. The front, as seen from before, is very sinuous, 
and broken in the middle by a broad, deep, rounded sinus; its outer 
angles, as seen fi*om above, are obtusely roimdod, and the margin is 
continuous to the inner angle of the orbit, where it i)asbes abruptly 
downward beneath the ocular peduncle as a shari> ridge, leaving a dis- 
tinct notch, above which the margin begins again and is continuous 
to the acutely triangular antero-lateral tooth, which is prominent and 
directed straight forward. The second tooth of the lateral margin is 
broad and obtusely rounded and situated above the plain of the ante- 
rior tooth; the third and the fourth are slender and acute ; the last is 
on the postero-lateral margin and is small, acutely pointed and some- 
what below the level of those just in front of it. Tb.e inferior margin 
of the orbit is straight and finely dentate. The inferior lateral re- 
gions are granulous-and slightly hairy. 
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The chelipeds are short and very unequal ; in both, the merus is 
short, not extending beyond the margin of the carapax, and trique- 
tral, with the angles denticulate, and the carpus is small and its outer 
surface granulous and slightly margined on the inner edge. In the 
larger hand, the propodus is short and very stout, the outer surface is 
convex and jfinely granulous, and the digital poition is very short, and 
its prehensile edge directed obliquely downward; the dactylus is 
straight, rather slender, and granulous like the propodus ; both fin- 
gers are obtusely tubercular on the prehensile edges and have horny, 
slightly excavated tips. The smaller hand is slender, somewhat cylin- 
drical, the basal portion is granulous externally, and the fingers are 
very slender, with the prehensile edges minutely toothed and the tips 
as in the larger hand. 

The ambulatory legs are nearly naked ; the meral segments are fiat 
and each is armed with a small spine on the anterior edge near the 
distal extremity ; the carpi are slightly bicarinated along the anterior 
edges ; the propodi are broad, somewhat expanded in the middle, the 
anterior edges oarinated like the carpi, and the posterior edges spiuu- 
lous. The dactyli are slender, slightly curved, somewhat flattened, 
and the angles armed with sharp spinules. 

The abdomen is broadest at the base, from which it tapers to the 
last segment, which is longer than broad and rectangular, except that 
the extremity is slightly rounded. 

Length of carapax, including lobes of frontal margin, 12*4**^®; 
breadth of carapax, including lateral teeth, 15*0"^®; ratio, 1:1'21. 
Breadth between antero-lateral angles, 11-5®®, Length of ambula- 
tory legs, first, 19®® ; second, 26 ; third, 25 ; fourth, 21. 

I have seen only a single specimen, which was collected at Acajutla, 
west coast of Central America, by F. H. Bradley. 

The appendages of the first abdominal segment in the male are 
widely separated at their bases^ which are articulated to a slender 
plate arching round the intestinal canal, and converge toward tlieir 
tips, but do not meet, although they extend to the middle of the sixth 
segment. Each of the organs is nearly straight and rather stout for 
two-thirds its length, and the terminal j^ortion is suddenly constricted 
on the under side and curved outward and strongly downward to the 
tip. The appendages of the second segment are small and are lodged 
in grooves at the bases of the first pair. 
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Sesarma Say. 

Sesanna reticulata Say. 

Ocyjpode (Sesarma) reticulatus Say, Journal Academy Nat. Sei.. Philadelphia, vol. i, p. 

73, 76, pi. 4. fig. 6, 1817, and p. 442, 1818. 

Sesarma retictiilata Gihhes, Proceedings American Association, 3d meeting, p. 180, 
1850 ; Edwards, Annale^ des Sciences naturelles, serie. Zoolog ie, tonic xx, 1853, 

p. 182; Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, vol. vii, p 66, 1859. 

This species is found at 'New Haven, Conn., inhabiting salt-marshes 
and associated with Oelaswim pug^iax. 


Sex. 

Len^h of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Katio. 

Breadth of front 

Male. 

14.0inm 

1^7 -imm 

1;1*22 

9-4Xuia 

u 

15*2 

18*3 

1: 1*20 

9*9 

a 

17-2 

21-0 

1:122 

11-4 

tt 

19*7 

24*2 

1 : 1-23 

13-2 

u 

22*4 

27-5 

1:1-23 

15-0 

u 

23-0 

28-3 

1:1-23 

13*4 

Eemale- 

19*7 

24*6 

1:1-25 

13*6 


In this species, the first segment of the male abdomen projects lat- 
erally considerably beyond the sec.ond segment, and beyond the pos- 
terior margin of the carapax, and the third segment is as wide as the 
first and its lateral margins are strongly arcuate ; at the fourth seg- 
ment, the abdomen is suddenly contracted and the remaining portion 
is quite narrow and the margins are slightly concave to the sixth seg- 
ment ; the terminal segment is scarcely more than one half as wide as, 
but considerably longer than, the sixth, much longer than broad, and 
its extremity rounded. The appendages of the first segment extend 
nearly to the extremity of the sixth segment, are articulated at their 
bases to a slender, arched plate, much as in Gli/j^toi/rapsus impressus^ 
are triquetral, quite stout, nearly straight au<l widely separated even 
to their tips, which are slightly flattened and hairy. Tlie appenda- 
ges of the second segment are short and slender and are lodged in 
grooves at the bases of the appendages of the fii’st segment 

Sesarma sulcata, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax is quadrilateral in outline and much broader 
than long. The dorsal surface is convex in both direction|, hut some- 
what more so longitudinally than laterally, and is clothed anteriorly 
and along the sides with scattered fiiscicles of short haii*s. The pro- 
togastric lobes are divided, for hall* their length anteiiorly, into nearly 
equal lobules by well marked sulci, and are limited next the orbits by 
deep depressions which extend to the antero-lateral angle of the cara- 
pax. The median portion of the gastric region is surrounded by a 
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broad depression and is somewhat separated from the rather broad 
mesogastric lobe, which extends forward, in the median sulcus between 
the protogastric lobes, nearly to the front. This median sulcus is 
broad and very deep, -s^dth precipitous sides and cuts through the 
whole height of the frontal crest. The branchial regions are trav- 
ersed by sharp transverse plications. The front is ^perpendicular and 
low, and the inferior margin is broken by a broad excavation in the 
middle, where it scarcely projects beyond the epistome; above the 
antennulm the edge projects, but toward the orbit slopes off again. 
The antero-lateral margin is armed with two stout teeth (including 
the angle of the orbit) and with the trace of a third. The first tooth 
is acute, directed forward and ^^ituated below the level of the rest of 
the margin, the second is prominent, acute, and projects foru ard par- 
tially over the deep, rounded incision which separates it from the first 
tooth, and the third is only indicated by a slight emargination. 

The chelipeds are equal and rather small; the merus is rough ex- 
ternally, the angles are shai'p and the anterior ones seiTate ; the car- 
pus is very granulous externally ; and the hand is slightly compressed, 
smooth externally, and the superior margin armed with a sharp crest. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and much compressed, the meral seg- 
ments are very broad, the breadth being equal to half the length, and 
rough with short transverse plications, the proj>odi and dactyli are 
hairy along the edges, and the dactyli are stout, curved and acumi- 
nate. 

Length of carapax, 25*0®“^; greatest breadth of carapax, 31*0“®; 
ratio of length to breadth, 1 : 1*24. Breadth of carapax between 
antero-lateral angles, 2 9 '5““. Breadth of front, 16*4®“; height of 
front, 3*4““. 

The single specimen described was obtained at Corinto, west coast 
of Nicaragua, by J. A McNeil, and is in the collection of the Pea- 
body Academy of Science. 

Sesarma oinorea Say. 

Qrapsus dmrms Bose, Histoire naturelle des Crust., lome i, p. 204, pL 5. fig. 1, 1802 ; 
Latreille, Histoire naturelle des Crust et Insects, tome vi, p. 72, 1803. 

Gfrapstis (Sesarma) dn&rms Say. Journal Academy Hat Sd., Philadelphia, voL i, p. 
442, 1818 (ntm Graipsus cinereas Say. loc cit . p. 99, 1817) 

Sesarma dnerea Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Oust , tome li, p. 76, 1837 ; Annales 
des Sciences naturelle, 3“® serie, Zoologie, tome xz, 1853. p 182 ; Glihbes, Proceed- 
ings American Associatloii, 3d meeting, p 180, 1850; Stimpson, Annals Xiyoeum 
Hat Hist, Hew York, voL vii, p. 66, 1869. 
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There are specimens before me collected at Egmont Key, west coast 
of Florida, by Col. E. Jewett; at Bluffton, South Carolina, by Dr. J. 
H. Mellichamp (collection Peabody Academy of Science), and at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, by Dr. Kneeland. 

Several specimens give the following measurements : — 


Locality. 

Length of 
Se^ caidpax. 

Breadth of 
carapax. 

Batio. 

Breadth, at 
orbital angles. 

Breadth 
ot iron!. 

Blufiton. 

Male. 12*1 Tam 

13 gmm 

1: 1*14 

13-9uim 

8 2T»m 

Ft. Monroe. 

“ 12*8 

144 

1:1*13 

14*0 

8*3 

BludBfton 

“ 15*2 

1*7 *4 

1:1*13 

1Y*0 

10 0 

Ft. Monroe. 

16*4 

18 6 

1:M3 

it-s 

10*8 

Egmont Key. 

Female. 11*0 

12*8 

1:1*16 

12*6 

•7*2 

11 

« 12*8 

15*0 

Ill'll 

14*6 

8**7 


The abdomen of the male is broadest at the third segment, the first 
and second are much narrower and of equal length ; from the fourth 
to the sixth, the abdomen is broad and the lateral margins converge 
regularly ; the terminal segment is scarcely a thii‘d as wide, but about 
as long, as the sixth, and very little longer than broad. The appen- 
dages are similar to the appendages of S, reticulata^ but those of the 
jBrst segment are a little shorter and much stouter, 

Sesarma occidentalis, sp. nov. 

A species closely allied to S. cinerea Say, 

Male. The carapax is quadidlateral in outline and considerably 
broader than long. The dorsal surface is flat in the middle and pos- 
teriorly, but somewhat convex in front and along the sides. The pro- 
togastric lobes are convex and divided by slight depressions anterior- 
ly, and the surface is rough with coarse, sharp granules arranged in 
very short, irregular, broken lines. The median portion of the gas- 
tric region is sparsely granulous, surrounded by a shallow sulcus, and 
the mesogastric lobe is very narrow and extends far forward in the 
well marked, median sulcus between the protogastric lobes. The 
branchial regions are traversed by indistinct transverse plications, 
and the posterior regions are punctate with indistinct, shallow puncta. 
The front is nearly perpendicxilar, quite high and slightly concave, the 
concave surface is irregularly and coarsely granulous, and the inferior 
margin is curved forward somewhat beyond the crest and its edge is 
nearly straight. The antero-lateral tooth is acute and projects well 
forward. The lateral margin is sharp, continuous, and nearly straight 
as seen from above. 

The chdipeds are equal, short and stout; the anterior angle of the 
merus is sharp, dentate and raised into a thin crest at the end next 
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the carpus ; the carpus is thickly beset externally with sharp gran- 
ules ; the basal portion of the propodus is short, and the outer surface 
is evenly rounded and very granulous and the superior margin is 
armed with a sharp crest ; and finally, the dactyl us is granulous on 
the upper side at base. 

The ambulatory legs are rather slender, the meral segments are 
sharply granulous above, and the propodi and daotyli are clothed with 
a few short, stiff hairs along the margins. 

Two males give the following measurements ; — 

LengtH of Breadtli of Breadtli at Breadth Height 

carapax carapaz. Batio orbital angles. ot front. oflront. 

12 Smin >7 2 

16*8 Its 1:112 16 9 9 4 3*0 

I have seen only two specimens, both males, which were collected 
at Acajutla, west coast of Central America, by F. H. Bradley. 

Although closely allied to 8. cinereay it is very readily distinguish- 
ed from all specimens of that species which I have seen, by the gran- 
ulous anterior regions of the carapax, the coarsely granulous front, 
and by the crested and granulous hands. The carapax also is more 
convex anteriorly and along the branchial regions. 

The male abdomen and its appendages are almost exactly as in S. 
cinereuy except that the last segment of the abdomen is somewhat 
larger in proportion. 

Sesanna angiistipes Dana. 

United States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 353, pi 22, dg. 7, 1852 ; Srimpson, 
Proceedings Academy ITat Sd , Phnadelpbia, 1858, p. 106; Annals Lyceum ITat. 
Hist, ITew York, voL vii, p. 66, 1859. 

Six specimens give the following measurements : — 


Loealitr* 

Sex. 

Length ot 
carapax. 

Breadth ot * 
carapax. 

Batio 

Breadth at 
orbital angles 

Breadth 
of firont. 

A^inwalL 

Male. 


9-3tciin 

X: 1-07 

0-5inin 

^.lynun 

u 

s. 

16*2 

16*2 

1 : 1-01 

15*3 

8*5 

Plorida. 

(4 

it-o 

18-2 

l;l-0? 

xt-o 

10 2 

it 

(C 

18*9 

20*2 

lil-OI 

18-4 

10-6 

tt 

Pemale 

11*2 

12-0 

1: 1-07 

11-6 

6-8 


(( 

16-6 

18*2 


16-8 

96 


Sesarma angusta, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax is quadrate, longer than broad and depress- 
ed. T^e protogastric lobes are very little convex, slightly divided 
anteriorly and their surfaces beset with sharp granules. The median 
portion of the gastric region is surrounded by a well marked sulcus, 
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and the anterior portion of the moso-gaBtric lobe extends forward, 
almost to the line of the front, as a very narrow ri<lge in the deep sul- 
cus between the protogastrie lobes. The median and posterior regions 
are punctate with irregular, coarse punctations, and the branchial re- 
gions are slightly plicate transverbely. The front is nearly perpen- 
dicular, but low and very concave, the superior crest pi'ojoots almost 
as far forward as the inferior margin, and is divided into four equal 
lobules by a deep median groove and slight lateral ones, and the infe- 
rior margin is strongly reflexed, its edge sinuous, as seen from' above, 
with a broad and shallow sinus in the middle, and a very slight one 
each side. The'^anLero-lateral tooth is nearly right-angular, and pro- 
jects but slightly forward. The lateral margin is straiglit and entire. 

The chelipeds are equal and very small, the merus and carpus are 
sharply granulous externally, the hand is about half as long as tlie 
breadth of the front, slender, the inferior edge evenly rounded, and 
the superior edge more angular and sparsely granulous, but not crest- 
ed, and the fingers are slender, nearly cylindrical, and very slightly 
toothed within. 

The ambulatory legs are very long and slender, even longer than in 
S. angmtipes^ and the meri and propodi are rough above. 

Length of carapax, from its posterior margin to superior lobes of 
the front, ; breadth of carapax, ; ratio, 1 : 0'OS. Breadth 

of carapax between antero-lateral angles, Breadth of front, 

7-2; height of front, 1*8. Length of ambulatory legs, first, 22-0; 
second, 28*4; third, 32*0; fourth, 26*0. Length of propodus in first 
pair of ambulatory legs, 5*6 ; second pair, 8*0 ; third pair, 9*0 ; fourth 
pair, 6*6. 

I have seen only one specimen, a female, collected at the Pearl Isl- 
ands, Bay of Panama, by F. H. Bradley. 

It is readily distinguished from all the other described American 
species of the genus by the narrowness of the carapax, the low, per- 
pendicular and excavated front, and the great length of the ambula- 
tory legs. 

Gonoplaoid.®. 

m 

Frionoplax Edwards. 

Prionoplax oiliatus, sg- nov. 

A species similar to P. spinicarpm Edwards, Archives du Mus4um 
d’Histoire naturelle, Paris, tome vii, p. 167, pi. 11, fig. 3. 
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Male. The carapax is very convex longitudinally, Tbut scarcely at 
all transversely. The dorsal surface is thickly beset with small, tubei^ 
culiform granules, but the space between the granules is smooth and 
lining. The areolation is similar to that of P, spinicarpus ; the cer- 
vical suture is indicated by a very distinct, smooth sulcus, which is 
sharp and deep in the longitudinal portions in the middle of the cara- 
pax; the mesogastric and the metagastric lobes are united; there 
are no distinct sulci between the protogastric lobes and the hepatic 
regions ; the branchial regions are undivided and only indistinctly 
separated from the cardiac. The front is lamellar, very strongly de- 
flexed and its edge divided into two prominent, rounded lobes, which, 
when seen in a front view, project below the inferior margins of the 
orbits. The antero-lateral margin is thin and is divided by deep 
rounded sinuses into four slightly upturned lobes or teeth, of which 
the anterior, the hepatic, and the epibranchial are broad and truncate 
and their truncated edges finely denticulated, while the posterior, or 
mesobranchial, is acutely pointed. The inferior lateral regions are 
granulous like the dorsal sm^face, and, along the^ lateral borders, are 
clothed with long cilia which project beyond the margins. There are 
also, some hairs along the lateral margins of the dorsal surface, but 
they are very easily removed. 

The outer surface of the external maxillipeds is minutely granulous. 

The chelipeds are stout and slightly unequal The merus is trique- 
tral and’ armed with a spine on the posterior angle near the distal ex- 
tremity. The upper side of the carpus is fiat, somewhat roughened, 
and armed on the middle of the inner side with a long spine. The 
hands are stout, slightly compressed laterally, and perfectly smooth ; 
the upper edge is angular, but not crested, and the fingers are com- 
pressed, deflexed, somewhat incurved, coarsely and irregularly toothed 
within, and do not gape. 

The ambulatory legs are slender and thickly hairy along the edges, 
especially on the dactyli, which are long, very slender, and cylindrical 

The sternum is granulous like the carapax, only more minutely. 
The abdomen is smooth ; the first and third segments are very much 
wider than the second, and the penultimate is much broader than long 
and its lateral margins are deeply concave in outline. The appenda- 
ges of the first segment are long, slender, triquetral, and nearly 
straight organs reaching almost to the extremity of the abdomen. 
The appendages of the second segment are short and inconspicuous. 

I have seen only males. 

TBAxa OoNNEomouT Aoad., Yol. XL 


11 
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Length of carapax, 16*2“^*“ Breadth, of carapax, 22*9^^ Batio, 1 : l‘4:4 

u u It u u u 23*9 “ 1 : 1-4Y 

Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 

This species is closely allied to JP. sjcinicavpus, and it may possibly 
prove to be identical with the species from Panama mentioned under 
that name by Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, vol. 
vii, p. 69. Edwards states, however, that, in his species, the teeth of 
the antero-lateral margin are “ aplaties et aiguSs,” and they are so 
figured on his plate, while in our species, all, except the posterior one, 
are broad, truncate and denticulated. The carapax in his figure is 
considerably broader, and the chelipeds seem to be much less robust, 
than in JP. dliatus. Moreover, there are no hairs or cilia indicated in 
the figure, on the carapax or the ambulatory legs, and they are not 
mentioned in the description. 

The specimens, when received, were completely covered with fer- 
ruginous mud. Their cylindrical form is well adapted for living in 
holes, and this is quite probably the habit of the species, as it is of 
J^o<Tacinu8y according to Stimpson. 

Euiyplax Stimpson. 

Euryplax nitidus Stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum Nat Hist, New York, voL vii, p. 60, 1869. 

Of this species, there is a specimen, in the Museum of Yale Col- 
lege, collected at Egmont Key, west coast of Florida, and there is 
another in the collection of the Peabody Academy labeled New Or- 
leans, but probably firom some part of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Both these specimens are adult males and agree perfectly with 
Stimpson’s description. The pit on the anterior surface of the mcrus 
is exactly alike in both chelipeds and in each specimen. The antero- 
lateral margins converge anteriorly so that the breadth of the cara* 
pax between the anterior angles, is very much less than between the 
posterior teeth. The anterior angle is obtuse, the second tooth is tri- 
angular, but blunt, and the last is slender and acutely pointed. 

The male abdomen is broadest at the second segment, the sides of 
which extend in narrow projections quite to the coxae of the posterior 
legs. The first segment is narrow and is only exposed in the broad 
excavation of the posterior margin of the carapax. The third seg- 
ment is very broad and its sides project in acute angles, over the chan- 
nel between the sixth and seventh segments of the sternum, nearly to 
l3ie coxae of the posterior legs. From the third segment, the abdo- 
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men is narrow and tapers to a very narrow terminal segment, which 
is two-thirds longer than broad, and obtuse at tip. The appendages 
of the first segment extend a little beyond the sixth segment. They 
are -widelj separated at base, strongly incurved till they meet a little 
way from the tips, which are again curved strongly outward. They 
are slender and taper to slender and acute tips, and the terminal third 
is shining black in color. The appendages of the second segment are 
situated withiu those of the first, are short, slender, straight, and 
white. 

Alcoholic specimens are pale yellowish white, and the fingers white 
at tips. 

Length of Breadth of Breadth 

Locality. Se^. carapax. carapax Batio. of ftout. 

Honda. Male. 22*0“» 1:164 10'2““ 

Mew Orleans? “ 14*6 24 0 1:1*66 10 4 

Enryplax politus, sp nov. 

This species is allied to the last, but wants wholly the pits on the 
meral segments of the chelipeds, and the antero-lateral margins are 
parallel instead of converging anteriorly. 

Male, The carapax is glabrous, convex longitudinally and very 
slightly transversely. The dorsal surface is not distinctly areolated, 
although the cervical suture can be traced by a slight depression. 
The front is nearly straight and has a distinct marginal groove upon 
the upper edge and is deeply notched each side at the insertion of the 
antennso, as in M nitidies. The antero-lateral margins are parallel, 
very short, and each is armed with three acute teeth. The postero- 
lateral margin is slightly incurved. The posterior margin is slightly 
concave in the middle. 

The chelipeds are nearly equal, stout, smooth and glabrous. The 
merus is armed with a small spiniform tooth, as in j&I nitidua^ and 
the carpus, with a small tooth within. The hands are slightly swol- 
len, the superior margins are quite high, but smooth and rounded, 
and the fingers are slender and slightly deflexed. 

The ambulatory legs are smooth, nearly naked, and very slender. 

The abdomen is quite similar in form to that of M nitidus^ and the 
appendages are very much as in that species, but those of the first 
segment are not as strongly curved at the tips, and the terminal por- 
tion is brown instead of black. 

An alcoholic specimen is pale yellowish white, with the fingers 
brown at tip. 

Lengbli of Breadth of Br^th 

Sex carapax carapax Batio. of firont. 

Male. 6*9»wn 11*2™“ 1:1*63 4*4“» 

A single specimen was collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 
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This species agrees perfectly with all the characters assigned to the 
genus J^ryplcfx by Stimpson, except in wanting wholly the pit on 
the front side of the merus of the chelipeds. This character might, 
perhaps, be considered generic, but, in the absence of any knowledge 
in regard to its functional importance, it seems best to refer this spe- 
cies to MiryplaXj and especially, since it agrees so closely in most of 
its specific characters with the type of that genus. 

GWyptoplax, gen nov. 

The carapax is cancroid in foim and similar to JSucratopsis.*^ The 
dorsal surface is deeply areolated, the front is prominent and nearly 
horizontal, and the antero-lateral margin is dentate and about as long 
as the postero-lateral. 

The basis of the antenna is long and joins a slight process from the 
side of the front. 

The epistome is much as in Panopeua. There is a sharp carina on 
each side of the palate, along the efferent canal, but it is interrupted 
a little way from the border of the epistome. 

The external maxiHipeds are approximated along their inner mar- 
gins. The ischium is longer than broad, and its anterior extremity 
projects farther forward on the inside than the outside. The merus is 
somewhat triangular, the antero-lateral angle is very prominent, the 
anterior maigin is very short and nearly parallel with the inner mar- 
gin, which slopes off rapidly toward the antero-lateral angle. The 
palpus is endarthroid. 

The chelipeds are short, but the hands are very stout. The ambu- 
latory legs are slender and smooth. 

The seventh segment of the male sternum is exposed on each of the 
abdomen. The verges pass from the coxse of the posterior legs to the 
abdomen, through canals beneath the sternum. The sides of the first 
segment of the abdomen extend in triangular projections to the coxoe 
of the posterior legs; the second segment is much narrower than 
either the first or the third ; the sides of the third segment do not 
reach the margins of the sternum ; and the third, fourth, and fifth seg- 
ments are anchylosed. 

This genus is allied to Wucratopsia, hut differs very much from it in 
the form of the external maxiHipeds, in the more prominent and hori- 
zontal front, and in the longer antero-lateral margins of the carapax. 
From Speocarcinua Stimpson (Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New Tort, 


* IktorcOe Dana. See these TraasacUoas, v6L ii, p. 3$. 
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vol. vii, p. 58), it differs in the approximation of the external maxilli- 
peds and in the form of the carapax. 

Glyptoplax pugnax, sp. nov. 

Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is slightly convex longi- 
tudinally, hut not at all transversely, and is thickly granulous. The 
mesogastric lobe is not distinct from the metagastric, but is well sep- 
arated from the protogastric, and its anterior portion is narrow and 
extends well forward. The protogastric lobes are prominent and un- 
divided, and are not distinctly separated from the epigastric, which 
are very slight elevations separated by a marked median sulcus. The 
hepatic region is prominent, undivided, and separated from the gastric 
and branchial regions by deep sulcL The mesobranchial and meta- 
branchial lobes are separated by a very slight sulcus, and the anterior 
portion of the branchial region is divided into three lobules, — one at 
the base of the epibranchial tooth, a larger one just within this, and 
a small, indistinct one next the gastro-cardiac sulcus. The front is 
thin and horizontal, its edge is slightly convex, as seen from above, 
and divided by a very slight notch in the middle. At each side of 
the front, there is a deep anteimal notch, above which, the inner angle 
of the superior orbital border projects as a prominent tooth. The 
superior margin of the orbit is divided by two deep notches. The 
antero-lateral margins are arcuate. The outer angle of the orbit pro- 
jects only slightly beyond the second tooth and is separated from it 
by a slight sinus. The remaining portion of the margin is divided 
into three, prominent, triangular teeth, of which the middle one, or 
epibranchial, is most prominent. 

The ocular peduncles are armed with a granulous tubercle on the 
anterior side near the cornea. 

The chelipeds are slightly unequal and the hands are^ very large. 
The merus does not project beyond the lateral margin of the carapax. 
The carpus is short and the outer surface is granulous, has a slight 
groove along the margin next the propodus, a tooth upon the inner 
margin, and a small tubercle near the articulation of the propodus. 
The hand is compressed, very broad, and nearly smooth. The basal 
portion of the propodus is slightly convex on both sides, the lower 
edge is rounded, and the upper edge is slightly crested ; the digital 
portion is very broad at base and very much deflexed, so that the pre- 
hensile edge is parallel with the margin at the base of the dactylus, 
the inferior edge is slightly margined on the outside, and the tip is 
slender and upturned. The dactylus is long and slender, the upper 
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edge is slightly crested and the tip is hooked by the tip of the pro- 
podus. The prehensile edges of both fingers are sharp, very slightly 
dentate, and do not gape, or only very slightly. 

The ambulatory legs are slender and minutely granulous ; the pro- 
podi are slightly hairy on the posterior edges ; and the dactyli are 
slender, slightly compressed, those of the posterior pair considerably 
shorter than the others, and all clothed with very short hair. 

The sternum is minutely granulous. The terminal segment of the 
abdomen is about as broad as long, and the extremity is obtusely 
rounded. The appendages of the first abdominal segment ai*e long, 
slender, nearly straight, and reach to the terminal segment. The 
appendages of the second segment are short and very small. 

The females differ from the males in being more convex and in the 
firont being less prominent and very slightly deflexed. The young 
males approach the females in these characters. 

The fingers are black in both sexes. 


Ko. 

Sex. Length of earapa’C. 

Breadth of oarapax. 

Batlo. 

Breadth of front. 

1. 

Male. 

4-8»n4 

e-4mxn 

1:1*33 

2'6)nm 

2. 

C( 

e-t 

i-s 

1 : 1*37 

2*8 

3. 

u 

6-0 

8*3 

1:1*36 

3*0 

4. 

u 

6-8 

9*4 

1: 3*38 

3*6 

6, 

tl 

t'7 

11*0 

1 : 1*43 

3*7 

6. 

It 

8-6 

12*1 

1:1*41 

41 

*7. 

Female. 

4*4 

6*1 

1:1*39 

2*3 

8. 

u 

4*8 

67 

1:1*40 

2*6 

9. 

u 

5-1 

7-2 

1; 1*41 

2*7 

The ohelipeds of numbers 2, 4, 6, and 9, 
Burements: — 

give the following mea- 


length of hand. 

Breadth of hand. 

Length of dactylus. 

No. 

mght. 

Left. 

Bight. Lett. 

Bight. 

Left. 

2. 



4*7min 3 gmm 5 imm 

4 gmm 

4. 

T-2 

8*4 

4 2 6*0 

6*3 

6*0 

6. 

10-2 

11*0 

5*8 6*2 

8*0 

8*4 

9. 

50 

5*1 

2*6 3 0 

3*1 

3*2 


Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 


Family, PmuroTHBEiDJEr. 

Pinnothieres Latreille. 

Pinnotheres margaxita Smitb. 

L Terrill, American ISTaturalist voL iii, p. 246, July, 1869. 

This is a stout, thick species, with a firm integument, and every 
where covered, except the dactylus of the right ambulatory leg of the 
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second pair in the female, and the tips of the others in both sexes^ 
with a very short and close, clay-colored pubescence, looking much 
like a uniform coating of mud. 

Female. The carapax is very strongly convex in all directions 
and the dorsal surface, beneath the pubescence, is smooth and shining. 
The cardiac region is protuberant and is separated from the gastric 
region by a conspicuous sulcus, and from the branchial regions, by 
very marked and deep depressions, which extend along the cervical 
suture to the hepatic region. The branchial regions are protuberant 
along their inner sides. The front is not protuberant, is strongly 
deflexed, and has a slight median depression. 

The external maxillipeds are more longitudinal and of a firmer con- 
sistency than is usual in the genus. The merus is short and broad, 
and the inner margin is angulated in the middle, the portion toward 
the base fitting the anterior margin of the sternum and the distal por- 
tion being slightly concave and fitting closely the terminal segments of 
the palpus. The second segment of the palpus is large, broadest in 
the middle at the attachment of the terminal segment, and the outer 
surface is fiattened. The terminal segment is slightly spatulate in 
form and reaches almost to the tip of the second segment. 

The chelipeds are equal and very stout and the hands are long and 
nearly cylindrical. The fingers are somewhat cylindrical, nearly 
straight almost to the tips, which are hooked by one another, and the 
prehensile edge of the dactylus is armed, near the base, with a small 
tooth, which fits a slight excavation in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and all the ischial segments, and the 
posterior margins of the propodi and dactyli in the last pair, are 
clothed with a long, woolly pubescence. The dactyli in the three 
anterior pairs are short, curved, and pubescent nearly to the tips, 
except in the right leg of the second pair, where the propodus is con- 
siderably longer than in the corresponding leg on the other side, and 
the dactylus very long, almost straight, and entirely naked. In the 
posterior legs, the dactyli are long, straight, slender, and pubescent. 

The anterior margin of the sternum is excavated into a broad, 
rounded sinus for the reception of the tips of the palpi of the exter- 
nal maxillipeds. 

The abdomen is orbicular and completely covers the sternum. 

Male. The only male which I have seen is much smaller than the 
females, and is not so thickly pubescent. The cardiac and branchial 
regions are less protuberant and are separated from the gastric by a 
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slight depression only. The front projects slightly and is not so much 
deflexed as in the female. 

The chelipeds and ambulatory legs are like those of the female, 
except that the ambulatory legs of the right side are like those of the 
left. 

The abdomen is broadest at the third segment, from the third to 
the sixth, the margins are straight and converging, the sixth is 
abruptly contracted, and the termiiial segment is nearly square. The 
appendages of the first segment are rather stout organs, somewhat 
hairy along the margins, and reach to the terminal segment. They 
curve inward for about two-thirds of their length and then outward 
again to the tips. The appendages of the second segment are short 
and are lodged in grooves at the bases of the first pair of appendages. 


Locality. 

Sex. Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Batio. 

Pearl l^nds. 

Male. 

5 


1 : 1 11 

La Paz. 

Female. 

8*1 

8*9 

1: 1*10 

Pearl Islands. 

( 

8*8 

9*1 

1: 1*10 

u 

(i 

10*0 

n*o 

1: 1*10 

it 

(1 

10*3 

U*4 

1: 1*11 

it 

(( 

10*9 

12 0 

1: 1*10 

ti 

tt 

11*8 

13*4 

1: 1*14 

This species was 

found living in the Pearl Oyster 

(Margarita- 


phora Jimhriata Dunker), at the Feaid Islands, Bay of Panama, by F. 
BL Bradley. It has also been sent from La Paz, Lower California, by 
Capt. J. Pedersen. 

A sterile female Pinnotheree^ found in an alcoholic specimen of the 
Pearl Oyster collected at the Pearl Islands by Mr. Bradley, probably 
belongs to this species. It agrees closely with specimens of P, mar-^ 
garita^ described above, in the form of the external maxillij)ed8 and *' 
the firm integument. 

The carapax is more like the male than the ordinary female, but is 
narrower and more depressed. The front is more prominent and 
scarcely at all deflexed. The dorsal surface is very slightly areola- 
ted, quite flat, and is clothed, except the cardiac region and a small 
space in the middle of the gastric, with a very dark, almost black, 
velvety pubescence. 

A single cheliped is stouter in proportion than in the ordinary male 
and female, and the pubescence upon the upper surface of the carpus 
and a small space at the base of the hand, is black as on the dorsal 
sur&ce of the carapax. 

The ambulatory legs are less pubescent than in the male, while the 
propodus and dactylus of the right leg of the second pair are longer 
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than in the corresponding leg of the left side, but are not as long as 
in the female. 

The abdomen is not broader than in the male, but the margins are 
slightly convex, it is not contracted at the sixth segment, and the 
extremity is rounded. 

Lengfii of oirapax, 5 imm j breadth of carapax, ratio, 1 : 1*04. 

Pinnotheres liithodomi, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax, in the single specimen examined, is much 
crushed out of shape, but the dorsal surface is smooth and naked. 

The meras of the external maxilliped is broadest at the distal 
extremity, and both margins are nearly straight. 

The chelipeds are equal, smooth, and naked. The hands are cylin- 
drical, and the fingers are short, nearly straight, the tips are slightly 
hooked by each other, and the prehensile edge of the dactylus is 
armed, near the base, with a small tooth, which fits a slight excava- 
tion in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are very slender and wholly naked, except 
the daotyli In the first pair, the dactyli are very short and only 
slightly curved ; in the second, they are considerably longer than in 
the first, and nearly straight ; in the third, they are very long, being 
nearly as long as the propodi, slender, and slightly curved ; and in 
the posterior pair, they are about as long as in the second and are 
ciliated along the posterior edges. 

Breadth of carapax, about, 4““, 

The only specimen seen, was found in a specimen of Lithodomus 
(xristcUus Forbes and Hanley wbicb was in its excavation in the shell 
of a Spondylvs collected at the Pearl Islands by F. H. Bradley. 
Although the specimen is very small, it has a large number of 
eggs beneath the abdomen. 

Ostraootheres Edwards. 

Ostracotheres politus, sp* nov. 

Female. The carapax is depressed, naked, smooth, and shining. 
The dorsal surface is flat and the borders are smoothly rounded. 
There is a short median sulcus on the front, and a very slight XJ-shaped 
one extending fi*om the orbits to tbe middle of the carapax. The 
fiont does not project beyond tbe anterior margins. 

The external maxillipeds are smooth and almost entirely naked, and, 
in form, are considerably like tbe figure of 0. affinia given by Edwards 
(Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3°^® sSrie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, 
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pL 11, fig. 11), but tbe merus is wider at the distal end and the outer 
margin is not so arcuate. 

The chelipeds are equal and all the segments are rounded, smooth, 
and glabrous. The hands are small and much compressed. The fin- 
gers are shorter than the basal portion of the propodus, do not gape, 
and the dactylus is slightly curved and is armed, near the base, with 
a small tooth, which fits a slight exoavalion in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are short, slender, cylindrical, and smooth. 
Those of the first pair are shorter than those of the second, and the 
daotyli, in both the first and second pairs, are very short and curved, 
and close against the expanded end of the propodus, which is clothed 
at that point with a little tufi; of short, stiff hair. Those of the third 
pair are about the length of those of the second pair, and the dactyli are 
short and curved, but the distal ends of the propodi are not expanded 
for their reception. The posterior legs are shorter than those of the 
second or third pair, are much more slender than any of the others, 
and the daotyli are only slightly curved and are very long and slen- 
der, their length being about equal to that of the propodi. 

The abdomen is very broad and covers the whole sternum. 

Leni^ of carapax, 6*4™“^; breadth of carapax, ratio, 1: 1*35 

« It tt 6.3 u « u g.3 <( I . j^.32 

(c M (( g.4. u .< .. 3.5 (( 1 . 1.33 

Collected at Callao, Peru, by F. H, Bradley. 

The integument is quite thin and yielding, and the species undoubt- 
edly lives protected within some bivalve mollusk (probably Mytilm 
algoms Gould), It appears to differ remarkably from the other species 
of the genus in the depressed carapax and naked ambulatory legs, 
and I refer it to Edwards’ genus with some doubt, although it agrees 
in the two-jointed palpus of the external maxillipeds. 

The other described species of Ostracotheres are: — 0, Savignyi 
Edwards {JPinnotkerts veterum Savigny), from the Bed Sea ; O, :7k^- 
daence Edwards (Ruppell), also from the Red Sea; and O, affinis 
Edwards, from the Isle of France. 

Pinnaxodes Heller. 

Pinnaxodes Ohilensis Smith. 

JHnno^ieres OhUensis Edwards, Histoire nnturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 33, ISSl ; 

Edwards et Lucas. Voyage de d’Orbigny daos I’Amerique m^ridionale, Crust, p. 

23, pL 10, fig. 2, 1843. 

Ffibia ChiUnsia Dona, United Stotes Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 383, 1863, 

Fmnaxodes hartipea Heller, Reise der osfcerreidhischen Fregatte Hovara um die Erde, 

p. 68, pL e, fig. 2 , 1865 . 

Fmnaooo^ CJakatais Smith, in Terrill, American Haturalist, vol. iii, p* 246, 1869. 
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The parasitic habits of this species have been fully described by 
Prof. Verrill.* It inhabits Mjtri/echmiis imhecillis Terrill, living in a 
sac formed by the distention of the intestine near the anal orifice. 
The females, after they have arrived at any considerable size, must 
remain permanently within the same echinus, since the anal orifice is 
much smaller than the body of the crab. 

I have examined quite a number of individuals obtained from spe- 
cimens of the Euryechimts collected by Mr. Bradley at Paita and 
OaUao, Peru, and by Prof. James Orton at Paita, and have little 
doubt that the species figured by Edwards and Lucas and by HeUer 
are identical, although the figures given by these authors are quite 
different. The specimens before me agree very well with the figure 
in the work of Edwards and Lucas, except that the outer margin of 
the cai'pus of the external maxillipeds is not quite so much curved 
toward the distal extremity as in the figure. On account of the soft 
and yielding nature of the carapax, many of the specimens do not 
show distinctly the sulci in the dorsal surface. The figure given by 
Heller seems to have been drawn from such a specimen, for no sulci 
are represented. The carpus in the figure of the external maxilliped 
in HellePs work, is quite different from Edwards’ and Lucas’ figure ; 
but the figure of the latter authors represents the whole maxilliped 
removed from the rest of the animal, while Heller’s figure represents 
only the exposed portion, and was evidently drawn from the maxilli- 
ped while in place, and, if the carpus were seen in a slightly oblique 
position, it would account for its narrower form in his figure. The 
dactyli of the ambulatory legs, as represented in Heller’s figure, are 
somewhat longer than in our specimens. 

The peculiar hs^bit is also a confirmation of the identity of the spe- 
cies. Heller’s specimens were from Ecuador, and he says of them : — 
“ Diese in zwei weiblichen Examplaren vorliegende Art soil nach Dr. 
Scherzer in einer Echinus-Art vorkommen.” Neither Edwards nor 
Edwards and Lucas give anything in regard to the habits of the spe- 
cies, but merely state that it was foimd at Valparaiso. Dana, how- 
ever, mentions it as “ firom an Echinus on the coast of Chili, near Val- 
paraiso.” 

A single specimen of a male, which evidently belongs to this spe- 
cies, was found upon the outside of an echinus which contained within 
it a female. This male is very small, the carapax is rather narrower 

* These IPransactions, vol i, p. BOS, American Journal of Science, 2d series, voL riiv, 
p. 126, 186*7, and American Naturalist, vol, iii, p. 245, 1869. 
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than in the female, the chelipeds are stouter in proportion, and the 
ambulatory legs are somewhat less hairy. The carapax is of the 
same weak consistency, and the external maxillipeds of the same 
form, as in the female. The abdomen is quite narrow and all the seg- 
ments are distinct. The margins are very straight to the sixth seg- 
ment, which is slightly contracted, and the extremity is broadly 
rounded. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements, which are 
only approximately correct, on account of the soft and flexible nature 
of the carapax. 


Locality. 

Sex. Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Batio. 

Callao. 

Mcile. 2 emm 

2 

1: 0 9G 

Paita. 

Pemale. 7*2 

18 

1: 108 

Oallao. 

“ 9*0 

92 

1 : 1*02 

Paata. 

« 12-2 

12-? 

1 : 1-04 


The genus Zinnaxodes is quite distinct from the typical species of 
Fabia Dana, in the form of the external maxillipeds, which are nearly 
longitudinal and much as in Finnixa^ with which, in fact, Heller com- 
pares them, while in Fabia avbquadrata^ they are oblique and resem- 
ble those of Pinnotheres. The carapax also is quite different in form, 
and in Fahia^ the sulci which extend back from the orbits are very 
deep and there is no median sulcus on the front, while in Finnascodes^ 
the sulci from the orbits are very slight, not more distinct than the 
median. 

Family, Dissodaotylii>^, 

This family, which is here established for the following genus, 
appears to be most nearly allied to the Pmnoth^ridm^ but differs fl-orn 
that family, and in fact from all other Ocypodoidea, in the structure 
of the palate, or endostome, which is not divided by a median ridge 
separating the efferent passages. 

DissodaotylTis,* gen, nov 

The carapax is depressed, the dorsal surface is smooth and not areo- 
lated, and the front is narrow and horizontaL 

The eyes are very minute, being much smaller even than in the 
Finnothm^idm, 

The epistome is very short, so that the labial border approaches 
very near to the front, leaving only a narrow space which is nearly 
fllled by the antennulae. The labial border is regularly concave, as 
seen in a front view, is not interrupted in the middle by any projec- 
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tion or emargination, and is continuous with the lateral margin of the 
buccal area, which is broad behind as in the Pinnotheridm. The pal- 
ate is not divided longitudinally either by lateral ridges or even by a 
median one, so that the efiferent passages are not distinctly separated 
at their external orifices. 

In the external maxillipeds, the ischium is coaleseent with the 
merus as in the Plnnotkeridae^ and the palpus is composed of only 
two segments, of which the terminal one is large and spatulate. 

The chelipeds are small and equal and the hands short and rounded. 

The ambulatory legs are small and slender and the dactyli in the 
three anterior pairs are short and deeply bifurcate, while those of the 
posterior pair are simple and slender. 

In the male, the sternum is flat and very broad, the breadth between 
the posterior legs being much more than twice as great as the breadth 
of the basal segments of the abdomen. 

The male abdomen is narrow and only three-jointed, the first and 
second segments anchylosing into one piece, the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth into another, and the terminal being free. The verges are 
sternal and the appendages of the first segment are large and stout, 
while those of the second segment are very small 

Dissodactylus nitidus, sp. nov. 

Male. The carapax is broad posteriorly, the breadth at the poste- 
rior margin being but little less than that between the lateral angles, 
and the postero-lateral margins are about as long as the antero-lateraL 
The dorsal surface is naked and polished, and is slightly convex in 
front and along the lateral margins, but fiat in the middle and poste- 
riorly. The antero-lateral border is slightly arcuate and is armed 
with an upturned margin which curves suddenly inward at the lateral 
angle, and extends a third of the way to the middle of the carapax. 
The postero-lateral border is nearly straight and is armed with a slight 
upturned margin. 

The merus in the extenial maxillipeds is of about equal width at 
base and summit, the inner and outer margins are nearly straight, and 
the angles at the summit are rounded. The segments of the palpus 
are quite long, and, when folded down, the tip reaches to the anterior 
margin of the sternum; the terminal segment is spatulate and its dis- 
tal end quite broad and squarely truncated. 

In the chelipeds, the merus extends but little beyond the margin of 
the carapax; the carpus is short, smooth, and unarmed; the hands 
are smooth, rounded, somewhat swollen, and the fingers are slender, 
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acutely pointed, slightly deflexed, and the prehensile edges minutely 
dentate. There is a small tuft of dense pubescence on the inferior 
edge of the propodal finger near the base. 

The ambulatory legs are slightly hairy along the edges, and the 
meii, carpi, and propodi are somewhat compressed. In the first, sec- 
ond, and third pairs, the dactyli are smooth, naked, and divided half- 
way to the base; the divisions are cylindrical, acutely pointed, 
slightly curved, and the anterior one of each leg somewhat longer 
than the other. In the posterior pair, the dactyli are nearly straight, 
slightly compressed, sulcate above and below, and naked. 

The first and second segments of the abdomen are narrower than 
the third and are completely anchylosed, but the suture which sepa- 
rates them is slightly shown for a little space in the middle and each 
side. The succeeding piece, composed of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth normal segments, is slightly expanded at base, considerably con- 
tracted at the distal end, and does not show the slightest trace of any 
sutures. The terminal segment is small and forms a nearly equilate- 
ral triangle. 

The appendages of the first segment reach almost to the terminal 
segment, they are straight for the basal two-thirds, and the terminal 
portion is turned sharply outward at an obtuse angle. The basal por- 
tion is haiiy along the outer edge, and the tenaainal portion, on both 
edges. 

The color, in alcohol, is dirty white, the carapax marked with irreg- 
ular, transverse bands of purplish brown, and the divisions of the 
dactyli in the first and third pairs of ambulatory legs tipped with 
dark brown. 

Length 'of carapax, breadth of carapax, 6-1““; ratio of 

length to breadth, 1 : 1*08. 

Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 

Unfortunately only a single specimen was sent home by Mr. Brad- 
ley, and on this account, as well as from the minuteness of the species, 
the description is not so complete as might be wished. Although so 
small, the integument is firm and indurated, and the sexual organs are 
folly developed, so that it is evidently an adult. The structure of the 
endostome shows a very remarkable approach to the Oxystomata. 
The efferent canals do not, however, issue in a deep and narrow median 
opening as in that group, but seem to be spread out over the whole, 
broad, concave surface of the endostome, while the external maxilli- 
peds retain the form pecuKar to the Pinnotherid®. The form of the 
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carapax, the minute eyes, the peculiar, Ostracotheres-like, external 
maxillipeds, the broad male sternum T^ith the verges arising from it, 
and the narrow male abdomen, show close affinity with the Pinnothe- 
ridas, hut the union of so many segments of the male abdomen sepa* 
rates it again from that family. 


EXPLANATION OE PLATES. 

Plate IL 

All the figures are natural size, except 2, II, and 11^ and all are copied from photo- 

graplis, except 6^ . 

Eigure 1 . — CkUmmus pugmx. Oarapax of a male, from New Haven. 

jgifgure 2.— ra^ax. Anterior portion of the carapax of the male, seen partly in a 
front view and enlarged two diameters. 

Eigure 3. — G. mordaou Carapax of a male, from ParA. 

Eigure 4 — G. Tminax. Carapax of a male, from New Haven. 

Eigure 5. — G, armatua. Carapax of the male, from the Gulf of Eonseca. 

Ig'j^ure 6 — G, TiMerophtTudmvs. 6, carapax of a male, from the Gulf of Eonseca. 
terminal portion of the ocular peduncle, on the side of the larger cheliped, with its 
slylet, seen in a f5ront view. 

Eigure *7. — G. heteroplmrus. Carapax of a male, from the Gulf of Eonseca. 

Eigure 8. — G* princ^. Carapax of a female, from Corinto. 

Eigure 9. — G. omaius, 9, carapax of the female. 9&, facial region of the same 
specimen. 

Eigure 10. — G. princes, Carapax of a male, from Corinto. 

Eigure 11. — G. gihboms, 11, carapax of the male, enlarged two diameters. 11®, out- 
line of the front of the same spemmen, enlarged two diameters. 

Plate IIL 

AH the figures are natural size, and all from photographs, except 4*, 5, and 5l>. 

Eigure 1 . — Maaimm hetertyphthcdmua. 1, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheli- 
ped. 1®, inner surface of the hand of another specimen. Il>, anterior surface of 
the merus of the same cheliped as figure 1. 

Eigure 2. — G. h^cpleurua. 2, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 2® , 
inner surface of the hand of another specimen. , anterior surface of the merus 
of same dheHped as figure 2® . 

Eigure 3. — G. priauapa. 3, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 3® , ba- 
sal portion of the inner surface of the hand of another specimen. 3i> , anterior sur- 
&C6 of the merus of the same cheliped as figure 3® . external maxilHped. 

SlgureA— wrmatua. 4, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 4®, 
anterior surface of the merus of the same cheliped. 4^, 4^ , 4<i, ambulatory legs 
of the posterior, of the third, and of the second pair in the same spedmen. 

Eigure 5. — G. ornatua. 5, outer surface of the hand of the female. 5® , 5l> , 5® , ambu- 
latory legs of the posteiior, of the third, andof the second pair in the same spedmen. 
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Plate IV, 

All the figures are natural size, and all from photographs, esoept 2^, 6^, 1*, 8®, and 9 
Kgure 1. — Gelasimas mimx 1, inner surface of the hand of tlie larger dieliped of a 

male, from Bluffton, S. C. , anterior surface of the merua of the same chelipod. 

1^. outer surface of the hand of the larger oheliped of a male, from Ifew Haven, 
(from the same specimen as figure 4 on plate II). 
figure 2. — G, pugnaaa. 2, inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male. 
2* and 2^ , outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped in two males. 2® , ante- 
rior surface of the merua of the larger cheliped of a male. 2^, abdomen of a male. 
All the specimens from Hew Haven. 

Kgure 3. — G. rapax. Inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of tlie male. 
Figure 4. — G. mordax. 4, inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male. 
4A , outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a young male. Both speci- 
mens from Par4. 

Figure 6. — G, Paamfheinais, 5, inner surface of the hand of the larger oheliped of a 
mule, from Panama. 5^, anterior surface of the merus of the same specimen. 

Figure 6. — G, subcylindricus. 6, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a 
male, from Hatamoras. 6^ , mner surface of the basal portion of the same hand. 
6b , abdomen of the same spedmen. 

F5guie 7. — G. pugUator, *7, outer surface of the hand of the larger oheliped of a male. 

7a-, abdomen of a male. Both specimens from New Haven. 

Kgure 8. — G, gibbosns. 8, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of the male 
from the Glulf of Fonseca. 8°- , abdomen of the same specimen. 

!IE7gure 9. — G, prvaceps. Abdomen of a male from Oorlnto. 

Plate T. 

All the figures are natural size. Figures 1, 1^, 2, and 2^ are copied from photographs, 
all the others from drawings. * 

Figure 1 . — Opiathocera Gi^imomU, dorsal view of the whole animal 1^, facial 
region, lb, abdomen. 1«, one of the first pair of abdominal appendages. 1*, 
one of the second pair of abdominal appendagea All tlie figures from the male 
collected at the Isle of Pines. 

Figure 2, — J^Hohocera mrmcda. 2, facial region of one of the female specimens in the 

coHectaon of the Boston Sodety of Natural Hibtory. 2®-, outline of the antero-late- 
ral margin of the carapaz of the same specimen. 2b, external mozilliped. 

ITgure 3 . — Ckvrduiaofm guanhumi. 3, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
ihe abdcsnen of a male, from the Florida Keys. 3^ , side view of the same. 

Figure 4 . — Cardiosoma guadrcdam. 4, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
the abdomen of a male, from Pernambuco, Brazil 4® , dde view of the same. 

Figure ^.’•^Cardiosoma crctssum. 6, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
the abdomen of a male, from the Grulf of Fonseca. 5®, side view of the same. 



IV.— On SOME ALLEGBB SPEOIME^TS OP IxDIAIf OirOJUA-TOPCEIA, 
By J. Hammond Trumbull. 


pRoPESsoR D. TTilson, in '■* Prehibtoric Jlrm ” (2cl ed., p. 63), has 
remarked, that ‘^primitives oiiginating directly from the ohseiTation 
“ of natui*al sounds are not uncommon among the native root-^ ords 
“of the !N’ew World.” In proof of this, or as “specimens of Indian 
onomatopoeia,” he has given twenty-six names of animals, which he 
had “ noted down chiefly from the lips of Indians speaking the closely 
allied Chippewa, Odahwa an<l Mississaga dialects of the Algon(j[uin 
tongue.” 

Such evidence, introduced on so respectable authority, is of suffi- 
cient importance to invite scrutiny. Its importance was evidently 
not underrated by Prof. Wilson himself, for he tells us that, in “ the 
“ names of animals clearly traceable to imitation,” — “ this nearest ap- 
“ proximation to verbal creation,” — is to be found that which “ car- 
“ lies us back^to the very foundation of language, and helps to solve 
“ one of the profoundest problems in philology.” (Ib>^ p. 55). 

The position that onomatopoeic primitives are not micoinmon in 
15‘orth American languages, will be generally conceded, — even by 
those who share Prof. Wilson’s conviction that “ the onomatopoeic 
“ theory will neither account for the origin of language, nor supply a 
“complete series of roots /or any portion of the vocabulary P (p. 66). 
#So far, then, as these selected specimens serve to establish that posi- 
tion, it matters little whether they are well or ill chosen. But so ser- 
viceable a collection is not likely to escape the notice of those who 
maintain, with more zeal and less discretion than the author of Fr^ 
historic the universality of the imitative principle in language. 
Several of Prof Wilson’s examples have already been appropriated 
by a well-known writer (the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in his Ghupters on 
Language^ pp, 24, 26,) to sustain the position, that, in the vocabulary 
of almost every savage nation, almost every name for an animal is 
a striking and obvious onomatopoeia^'^ To this sweeping generali- 
zation, I shall have a word or two to say, presently. First, however, 
I propose to examine some of Profl Wilson’s specimens, for the pur- 

* This assertion is quoted by Mr. Wedgwood in his volume “On the Origin of 
Language,” (p. 29). 
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pose of estimating the ^ aliie of the whole collection, as evidence of 
the predominance of the onomatopceio element in the vocabulary of 
the North Ameiican languages. 

These languages, it must be premised, have — even in their principal 
dialects — ^beeii so supei’ficially studied and are so imperfectly known, 
that it is not always possible to trace derivatives to primitives, even 
when the fact of derivation is obvious, — or to prove the negative 
against every assumed onomatopoeia, by exhibiting the true etymol- 
ogy. Of some of the names under consideration, I can say no more 
than that their onomatopoeic origin is no% prim c1 facif ^ apparent, and 
that they are quite as lihely to be proved holophrastic or descriptive, 
as mimetic. Of others, I can more positively affirm that they have 
not the least claim to inclusion with specimens of onomatopoeia. 

Take first, the name ^^hoo-koosh^ the sow.” This is specially no- 
ticed by Dr. Wilson (p. 62) as “ purely onomatopoeic ” It is, in fact, 
one of a considerable gi-oup of derivatives from a well-defined Algon- 
km root. When the hog was introduced by European colonists, the 
Algonkin tribes of the Atlantic coast adopted its English name, — 
modified by the characteristic affixes of the Indian animate-nouns. 
In Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the language of Massachusetts, 
‘swine’ is rendered by pigs for the singular, pigs-og for the i>luraL 
Roger Williams, in the Narragansett, wrote, sing, hogs^ and 
pi. h6gs-ucl% pXgs-uok ; Rasies, for the Ahnaki, pikess^ pL pikis-ak. 
Sometimes, however, the Indians transferred to this (as to other newly 
introduced species) the name of some animal previously known, 
which the new-comeV was thought most nearly to resemble, or they 
compounded a new name which denoted such a resemblance. The 
Narragansetts occasionally called swine by the name of the Wood- 
chuck or Ground Hog, Ockqutchatm ^ — ^which R, Williams describes 
as “ about the bigness of a pig and roofing like a pig?'* {Indian 
eh. xvii) This name rignifies ‘ hurrower ’ or ‘ digger.’ Similarly, 
the Shyennes — an offishoot of the Algonkin stock — call the pig, the 
‘ sharp-nosed dog ’ {e kd si si o tum)^ and the domestic cat ‘the short- 
nosed dog’ {ka esio turn). 

Koo-koosh is a Chippewa form of a descriptive name which was 
perhaps first used by the Delawares or Nantiookes. It is found (as 
Jews km) in the vocabulary of New Sweden compiled by Campanius 
before 1696. The root, k6 or koo^ has its place in nearly all Algon- 
Mn languages. It signifies ‘sharp-pointed.’ Hence, in the Massa- 
chusetts as written by Eliot, kd-^is^ ‘a thorn, or briar;’ k6^hq%md^^ 
‘an arrow’ \IU. ‘sharp-tipped,’ or ‘sharp at the end,’j and k6wa 
(Narr. c6 toatc / DeL cu wa), ‘ a pine tree,’ named, as in other Ian- 
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guage^i, from its pin-like leaves. Hence too, the Algonkin name of 
the only native animal Trhich has a pin-like or hri&tly covering, — ^the 
pormpine. [Ahn. ‘thorn,’ ‘spine;’ kanaial:^ a porcupine’s 

skin, lit. ‘pin skin;’ Cree, lawVwd^ porcupine; Chippewa, hnugh ^ 
Clackfoot, ha% In nearly all dialects, the affix '^sh (strongly aspi- 

rated) denotes avei’sion or depreciation. For example, in the Chip- 
pewa, chiniaun means ‘a canoe;’ chitaaiinlsh^ ^^ibad or wortliless 
canoe;’ ‘ a jjorcupine,* and Aai(g7t‘6s7i {gag-osTi^ Baraga,] ‘a 

bad porcupine.’ This name is etymologically identical with ^7coo 
hooeh^ a hog, — and the latter, so far from being a true specimen of 
onomatopoeia, is seen to be built up, from its monosyllabic primitive, 
to describe “ a bad animal with a bristly (or, pin-like) skin.'’ 

Only one other name of a quadruped appears in Dr. TTiison's list : 
“ Pe-z7i€w or Bi-z7mc^ the Lynx or TTild Cat.” The IndiauM of Mas- 
sachusetts called the domestic Cat poojjohaf and Dr. Pickeringf 
thought that this name might have been “formed from the English 
poor pussi But Roger 'Williams gives pt£esdug7i as the UlSTaiTagansett 
name of the Wild Cat, and Rasle&’s Abnaki Dictionary has pesouis 
for ‘ Chat,’ — ^which, again, Dr. Kckering thought might be a corrup- 
tion of “the familiar English orpussgJ'^ Without accepting this 
derivation, it seems plain enough, at least, that the Xarr. pimCitgfb 
and Abnaki are equivalents of the modern Chippewa pe sTioe 

or pe z7im^ ‘ the Wild Cat,’ and of the Menomenee pay sliay ew. The 
Chippewa name of the Panther is mis'si-pe zhew^ ‘ great pezTiew ’ or 
‘ great Cat.’ It is not impossible, certainly, — ^but it is hardly proba- 
ble, that a name which appears in so many forms and which has been 
given to the domestic Cat, to the Lynx, and to the Panther, origina- 
ted by imitation of the cry of one or another of these animals. 
Those who maintain the universality of onomatopceia, are entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Of the twenty-six specimens presented, nineteen (or nearly three- 
fourths) are names of birde. Four or five of these are apparently 
mimetic ; six or seven are posaibly so ; and nearly all the rest are 
demonstrably derivative, and independently significant. As might 
have been anticipated, the names of Owls and of the Crow are among 
those which *are least doubtfully onomatopoeic. The Chippewa ko-kd- 
ko-o (Mass, kook kook hxim ; Narr. Tco ko' he horn y Mohawk, o-hoho- 
wak; Onondaga, ke k6 a;) represents very nearly the call of the Cat 


* Cotton’s Tocabnlary, 3 Mass. Hist. ColL, 3i 166. 
f In note to Easles’ Abnaki Dictionary, s. v- ChaiL 
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Owl {Strgx Virgmiamf). “ JS^ah kah Id sha^ the Screech Owl ” ought 
not however to he separately counted as an ‘ onomatopoeic primitive,’ 
for it is merely the diminutive of the name which Dr. Wilson writes 
« gah kau a small owl which repeats the cry gah kau ^’^ — perhaps 
the Long-eared Owl (/SL otus). So also, “ Oo-oo-me-see^'^ another 
^screech owl,’ is a regularly formed diminutive, — ‘ the little Oo-oo,’ — 
denoting probably the Gray Screech Owl (S. nceviu). 

“ Aund a gosN Jcwan^ the crow ” and “ Gah gau gd sh in, the raven,” 
are both derivatives, in the dialect of the Saginaw Chippewas, from 
the primitives ahn daig and ka gd gL The foimer perhaps onoma- 
topoeic ; the latter, obviously so. 

^^TchindeeSy the blue jay,” and ^^Denddaiy the bull-frog,” are 
counted as two specimens. The former (in Chippewa proi)er, dain 
doi see or ti?i de se)j is a diminutive of the latter; and the jay is the 

bull-frog bird.” So, of the two names of ‘ the gull,’ one ‘ gah yaush 
ho shan ’ is a derivative of the other, gai ashh (or, as Dr. Wilson 
writes it, huh yaushk), the more common Chippewa form, which may 
or may not be onomatopoeic. 

The first specimen in the list (and the first which is borrowed by 
Mr. Farrar,) is 

^^Shisheeby the duck.” In the Massachusetts langxiage, Cotton 
wrote this name ‘ se It has the same sound in the Cree, ‘ sed seep.’^ 
In Chippewa, both sibilants are aspirated, ‘ shee sheeb ’ or, as Dr. Wil- 
son has it, ^shishedb.'^ The root, seep or sheeb enters into the compo- 
sition of the names of several species of water-birds or divet^s. In 
the Labrador dialect one species of duck is called mashesh^ [L e. 
‘great Cotton gives qumcsseps [evidently compounded of 

qunni ‘long’ and as one name for ‘ duck:’ in the Chippewa, muk 
udachib {p:om muk uda^ ‘dark’ or ‘black,’ and sheeb)y is the name 
of the ‘ black duck,’ and was the title of a famous warrior of that 
nation, on the Upper Mississippi, some fiJfiy years ago ; and in the 
same language, the cormorant is called ka-ga-gi^l sheby or ‘raven- 
like duck;’ &c. Shed-sheebyOx se-s^yisi the frequentative or inten- 
sive form ; and, in some of the western Algonkin dialects, this receives 
one or more additional syllables, as in the Shawnee, sed sed bah; Sag- 
anaw-CMppewa, shi shed be any — ^both w’'hich forms are unmistakably 
‘cerbods. The root, s^y signifies primarily, to esxdendy to stretch outy 
and secondly, to dive. (Eliot wrote ^sesep a! ew,’ ‘he stretches him- 
self’) The Massachusetts ‘ se 5^,’ the Cree sed se^, the Chippewa 


* “Nootaa ludfagaas cmtbixi m tsnebria”— Auct. PMkm^ 
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shed shetby and tlie bliawnee sed see' hali^ are names of a dicing 
bird, — ^literally, a ducT^. Comparej Lat. mergus fi*om mergers; Dutch 
dxiycher (a dob-chick) from dnyclen (to boTr the head). 

The name ‘ ah dh a diver, a kind of duck,' is less doubtfully ono- 
matopseic. This bird is the totem of one of the principal families of 
the Chippewa nation, from which have come some of their most 
renowned sachems. 

Dr. Wilson supposes that the Paupav-say^ the common sj)otted 
woodpecker,” is so called ‘‘ from the sound it makes in striking a tree 
with its bill.” Perhaps so; but, to imcultivated ears, the name does 
not so exactly reproduce the soimd as to compel belief in its mimetic 
oi'igin. He describes the woodpecker as “ spotted.” Why may not 
the Indian have fixed upon the same distinguishing mark ? Pau pan 
say is the Saganaw name. In the Menomenie, we find pah pah nek 
for the woodpecker, pah pah nay em for the robii, and pahpequoh 
hah for the toad. In the Chippewa, be ho daL ' dai is the “ speck- 
led toad ” {dain-dai meaning ‘ toad ’ or * frog ’). Tn the Delaware, pa 
paehees (as Zeisberger wrote it), is ‘woodpecker,’ and popocus^ 
‘ partridge,’ or quail. In the AbnaM, the verb pepesagh i gem signi- 
fies ‘he is spotted"^ (‘‘ il est mouehet6,” Rasies). The modem Cree, 
pet pa toy oo, has the same meaning. If paupau say is onomatopoeic, 
it is certainly descriptive^ as well, — ^and marks a ‘ spotted’ bird. 

2Iooshdcah'-oos^ a kind of crane which frequents marshy places, 
“ and makes this sound, with a choking cry, in the evening.” Moosh- 
kah-oos. or mooshhotrUb^ is the Chippewa name of the bittern {Ardea 
le?itigmosa). “ Frequenting marshy places,” it deri% es its name from 
Chip, mahshooschy ‘a marsh or bog,’ or moos-heegy *a swamp,’ — ^both 
words being nearly related to mush-hoo'dchy a meadow or prairie, and 
more remotely to Chip, mush koos ieio or mezh ushy ’•green grass’ 

Why “ JSTo-iio-no-caus-eef as a name for the Humming Bird, is put 
among specimens of onomatopoeia, is not easily guessed. Was it sup- 
posed to ‘imitate’ the little creature’s length of bill? ISTo polysylla- 
bic name in any American language is less doubtfully synthetic and 
independently significant. The root nohy or }io)ih (with on nasal), is 
nearly equivalent to the Latin tener. It means ‘ tender,’ ‘ delicate,’ 
‘soft;’ hence, ‘light of weight’ {levis)y ‘slender,’ and sometimes, 
‘young.’ Roger Williams translates nduJc-iy by ‘light.’ Cotton’s 
Vocabulary has nonh-hSy and (as a prefix or in composition) ndnh-y 
for ‘light.' Eliot wrote uoohh-i [it is], tender, or soft; with an ani- 
mate subject, noohhhbbUy [he is] tender, or soft, — applied to the flesh 
of a young animal, as in Genesis xviiL !r : and in composition, he 
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wrote nnnh-omp (= light male, or young male) for ‘ boy,’ or stripling. 
The modem Chippewa has nearly the same form of the animate verb- 
adjective, ng-Jc^see^ which, by intensive reduplication, becomes 

‘ he is ’wy tender, or light,’ So, in the old Aliiaki, we find 
na'iirnfinJc-es-es-oo [= no-noJc-es-es-u^ ‘ il est leger ’ (Rasies). In u Chip- 
pewa Vocabulary published by Schoolcraft {History^ of the Indian 

Tribes^ v. 599), I fed “ no nd Jcmn s$, the humming bird.” With the 
double augment, as Br. Wilson wrote it { 710 - 77 o-no-eans-ee), the name 
becomes a superlative, and denotes an exceedingly light, or slight, or 
delicate creature,” — as if we should say, ‘the tiny-taimiest little crea- 
ture.’ 

If we prosecuted our examination through the whole list of names, 
we should find that not more than oiie-fburth of them could be fairly 
set down as onomatopoeic. And if this is true of a few carefully 
selected specimens, gleaned from three dialects, how much less is 
likely to be the proportion of such names, in the whole vocabulary 
of any one tribe? 

It may be safely affirmed, that by far the greater number of names 
of animate beings are nof, in any Algonkin language, onomatopoeic 
primitives, but are descriptive derivatives from predicative roots; 
that some names of hirds^ reptiles and Insects are appareixtly formed 
by imitation of natural sounds, but that the species so named are 
generally those which are more often heard than seen^ and conse- 
quently more easily indentified by their crie^, or by sound, than by 
peculiarities of form, color, or habit;*® and finally, that il is yet 
doubtful if any Indian name of a quadruped can be shown to be 
purely onomatopoeic. • ' 

Of many animal-names, the comi>osition or derivation is sufficiently 
obvious. Of others, the form of word or observation of change's 
which it has ixndergone in passing from dialect to dialect, enables us 
to say confidently that they are compounds or dcrivitives, and not 
primitives formed by imitation. 

How utterly mifounded is 3fr. Farrar’s assertion of the universality 
of onomatopoeia in the vocabularies of sa^ age nations, may be shown 
by a few examples taken for the most part from eastern Algonkin 
<lialec*ts. 

* Thoreau, in an aceount of a canoe-voyage up the Penobscot, remarked that his 
guide (an Abnaki Indian) “ somedmes could not tell the name of some small bird which 
[Thoreau himself] heard and knew, but he said, “I tell all the birds about here, — 
this coxmtry; can*t tdl liithm woise^ Imt I see theft X cm telV' — ^Maiue 'Woods, 
p. It2. 
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The Beaver (Mass, tummunk j XaiTag. tummock; Abn. tema 
^koa&;) is a ‘ Cutter-off’ or ‘Feller’ [of trees]. Another name (Ahn, 
ameskou; DeL amochk ^ Cree amisk; Chip, aniik/) signifies the ani- 
mal which ‘ puts his head out of the water,’ i. e. the aii*-l»reathing 
water-animal. 

The Otter (Narr. nkike ; Alg. nikiJef) is a ‘Biter,’ or rather, ‘He 
‘ who tears with his teeth.’ The Delaware name {gannamochk^ Zeis- 
herger) means ‘ Long heaver-like animal.’ 

The Raccoon, was called by the Delav ares ‘ Soft hands ’ {^etacke- 
li?iseht, Zeisb.), and ‘ Scratcher ’ {nac/nnum). The latter name i«i the 
equivalent of the Abnaki ariskan^^ and the Virginian aro^ighmn or 
arocoun^ corrupted by the English to ‘ Raccoon.’ 

The Bear was sometimes called a ‘night-walker’ (R'arr. 
nawd%o)\ and the same name was given to the constellation Ursa 
Major, perhaps because it was seen to ‘ travel by night ’ about the 
pole star. Another and the more common name of the Bear, signifies, 
I think, the ‘Hugger’ or ‘Squeezer’ (Cree, mdskioah; Mass, mosq ; 
Chip, makiffd ; DeL mm*hk). 

The Panther, in some eastern dialects, was ‘ Long Tail in Chip- 
pewa and other western languages, ’he the ‘ Great Lynx.’ 

The Moose (Abn. moos; Xarr. moos;) was a ‘Smoother’ or ‘Trim- 
mer ’ of trees ; so called ftom hh manner ctf feeding by fetrii)pmg the 
young bark and the twigs from the lower branches. 

The Oppossum, in Delaware, was ‘ White Face,’ or ‘ Great White 
Face.’ 

The Horse received ftom the Indians of Xew England and Dela- 
ware a name which might pa'^s, better than some of Dr. Wilson’s 
specimens, for onomatopoeic (XaiT. naymay-o-ifm-e^cot, R. W. ; Mass. 
nuh-nairyo^um-oo-adt^ Cotton) ; but it is in fact a verbal, and signifies 
“ one who carries on his back an animate burden.” The Chijjpewas 
called him “ The animal with undivided hooft,” and sometimes “ my 
“servant” or “my domestic animal,” par tjnettltnct {iidi). The 
Blackfeet named him “ elk dog ” {pv no Ad mi ttf)^ and the Sioux, the 
“ maiwellous (or supernatural) domestic animal,” 

The Bald Eagle was ‘ White Tail ’ (DeL vroapalaune^ Zeish.). 

The Red-tailed Hawk, F. horealis^ was ‘ Red Tail ’ (DeL meechgor 
lanne^ Z. ; Mass, mashquanon). The Swallow-tailed Hawk, F. (Fau- 
cUriis) furcatus^ was the Delaware ‘Fork tail’ htuwalaniie) proba- 
bly, which Zeisberger calls “ an Eagle with a forked tail.” 

The Turkey, in eastern dialects was ‘Scratcher’ (Abn. neheme; 
Karr, nejhom). 
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Tlie King-1)ir<l, Tgrannus intrepidus^ was called by the N^aiTagan- 
setts and other Xew England tribes, “ the Sachem.” 

Examples might be multiplied to hundreds, but enough have been 
given to answer the present purpose. 

If time permitted, I would direct attention to some curious features 
of Indian nomenclature of animals and plants that are not without 
interest to students of language. Just now, I will mention only one 
of these, namely, the (feneric affix, or formative, by means of which a 
specific or individual name is referred to a known class, family or 
group. For example; the names of ceHain aquatic air-breathing 
animals, such as the Beaver, the Otter, the Muskrat, &c., receive, in 
some dialects, a common suffix, derived from a verb which signifies 
to put the head out of water ” or “ to come to the surface some 
rodents are characterized by a generic affix as ‘‘ biters,” and others 
are, in the same way, classed with “ scratchers ” or “ tearors.” In 
the Algonkin, these generics follow, in some other languages they 
are prefixed to the specific names. Thus, in Dakota nouns, the prefix 
tOr- limits the signification to ruminating animals ; war-, to animals of 
‘ bear kind ho-, to * fish kind.’* . Similar affixes ai‘e employed for 
the classification of vegetables and plants. One distinguishes such 
fruits (melons, cucumbei’s, squashes, etc.) as may he ‘ eaten raw ’ or 
* before they are ripe;’ another {p\in or 9ninni), which may be 
regarded as an inseparable noun-generic, makes part of the names 
of edible r 2 pe fruit, grain, nuts, &c., — especially of berries and other 
small fruit ; a third refei’S to one class all plants which produce e<lible 
tubers, (potatoes, the several species of ground-nuts, &c .) ; and so on. 
It is true that the American languages are deficient in general names, 
but it is likewise true that this deficiency i^ in great measure com- 
pensated by the number of inseparable generics which enter into the 
composition of specific names. Sometimes this affix is purely gram- 
matical, — ^the formative of the 2 >articipial or verbal which is used as 
a noun, — and has no independent significance. Such is the termina- 
tion or ■Jegu7i,.which characterizes a numerous class of nouns in 
the Chippewa and other nearly-related languages. This is the forma- 
tive of a participle of causative verbs, and denotes the instrument by 
which the action of the verb is caused or effected, Mr. Schoolcraft 
was led into the error of regarding this terminal or gegwi as a 
primitive noun, “ denoting, in its modified forms, the various senses 
implied by our words ‘ instrument,’ ^ contrivance,’ * machine,’ 

* Biggs, Dakota Grammar, § 62. 

f InformatiorL respecting the Indian Tribes, &c , vol ii, p, 390. 
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Mr. Fan-ar, in Chapters on Language^ (p. 34), lias fallen into a worse 
mistake. In illustration of the asMimed fact that, in some cases the 
“ onomatopoeic instinct is so strong, that it asserts itself side hy side 
y>ith the adoption of a name ” from a foreign language, — he tells 
ns that “ the North American Indian will speak of a gim as an nt-to- 
^a/i-gun, or a pamh-she-zi-gu.n,^^ Ut-to-tah-gun^ as Mr. Farrar might 
have learned by a more careful reading of the page of ‘ Prehistorie 
Man ’ from which the word was bonrowed, signifies — 7iot ‘ a gun,^ but 
‘ a bell.’ Moreover, the final -gun which Mr. Farrar mistook for an 
‘adopted’ English name was, as I have pointed out, merely the 
formative of the instrumentive participial. The Chippewa name for 
^ g\mj—paush-kiz^-zi-giin^]itevsillj ‘instrument of explosion’ or ‘ex- 
ploding instrument,’ — is not more indebted to the English for its last 
syllable than is (in the same language) opieailguny ‘ a tobacco pipe ’ 
[smoking instrument], ne bau gun^ ‘ a bed,’ pxig gi man gun^ ‘ a war 
club ’ [striking instrument], or ni xni ha gun^ ‘ a water pail.’ It would 
be easy to prove that neither v^-to-tah-gun nor paush-Mz-zi-gnn is 
directly or pxirely onomatopoeic, but the demonstration is uncalled 
for. It is plain enough that as illustrations of the exercise of “ ono- 
matopoeic instinct,” Mr, Farrar’s examples were not well taken. 



V. — 0^ THE MollxjScast Fauna of the lateb Tertiary op 
Pebu.^ By Edward T. Nelson, Ph.D. 


The following pageb give the results of an examination of a collec- 
tion of fossil Molhibca from Zomtos, Peru, presented to the Miiseiim 
of Yale College, in 1867, by Mi\ E P. Larkin and Prof. F. H. Bi'adley. 

The paper is simply a preliminary one, giving a catalogue of the 
genera found in the collection, with descriptions of a part of the sj)ecies. 
It is to be hoped that other collections may be received from that very 
interesting region, both in order to complete the fauna and to afford 
the means for the description of many species, which, in this collection, 
are too imperfectly preserved for satisfactory description. 

GASTEBOPODA. 

Bulla, sp. ind. 

A single specimen was found, resembling Bulla Adnitml Mke., but 
differing in the following points. Shell less convex above and proisoi*- 
tionally broader at the extremities. Aperture, below, also appears 
broader than in any specimen of JB. Adamaii that I have seen. Fur- 
ther specimens may prove this to be a distinct species. The outer lip 
is slightly broken, and hence the following measurements are only 
approximate. Length millim.; breadth IC-O millim. 

CaUopoma lineatum, sp. nov 

Plate VI, figure 2. 

Shell turreted; spire elevated; whorls six (?), conve\. Upi)er 
whorls slightly depressed in front, marked by a few, strong, subnodu- 
lou«i ridges, alternating with finer revolving lines. 

Body whorl very convex, marked above by two strong tuberculobe 
ridges, and laterally and below by a few revolving lines, varying in 
size, as on the upper whorls. Whole surface marked by very toe and 
numerous longitudinal lines, rather broader than the spaces between 
them. Aperture not observed. 

Length (4 whorls) 15'S millim.; breadth 13*8 millim. 


^ A graduating thesis presented at the Sheffield Scientific School, Jul 7 , 1869. 
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This beautiful species, although quite distiuct, closely resembles 
both GaUopoma stmosum Wood aud Callopoma fl^ictuosmti Mawe. 

From C. saxosum it may be distinguished by ha^dng the whorls 
less flattened above ; lacking the row of tubercles at top of the body 
whorl; aud in having much finer and smoother longitudinal lines. 
From (7. fluotuosum it may be distinguished by lacking the strong 
rows of tubercles near the base of the body whorl ; by having fewer 
revolving lines, and stronger and more distinct longitudinal ones. 

Calloporoa, sp. inJ. 

I refer to this genus a very large cast found with the preceding 
species. It gives the following approximate measurements: length 
105 millim.; breadth 95 millim. 

Calliostoma nodialiferum, sp. eov. 

Plate VI, figure 1. 

Shell conical and elevated ; whorls six, moderately convex ; sutures 
very distinct. Surface of spire marked by a few nodulous or beaded 
lines, six to eight on each whorl, well elevated and about half the 
width of the spaces between them. Body whorl convex above, keeled 
below, marked by the beaded lines and intermingled finer nodulous 
ridges. Aperture subquadrangular; outer lip sharp; columellar lip 
covered thickly by callus. 

Length (4 whorls) 8-8 millim.; breadth 10‘9 millim. 

The marking of the body whorl is very peculiar and characteristic. 
The strong elevated lines bear on their summits a row of nodules 
resembling beads, while alternating with these lines there are finer 
ridges, also noduloiis. This species is less elevated, has moi*e di'stinct 
sutures and fewer striae than CaUlostoma lima Phil., the nearest 
related species. 

Uvanilla, sp. ind. 

I refer very dotibtfully to this genus a specimen too poor for identi- 
fication, It is mostly in the state of a cast and bears resemblance 
to this genus. Extenial characters mostly wanting. 

Breadth 77*2 millim. 

Orepidula, sp. ind. 

Genus represented by six easts. The generic relation was proven 
by breaking open one of the casts, when the transverse paitition 
became apparent. 
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Cnioibulum in-rme, sp nov. 

Most of the specimens of this geuus are also casts, hut a fortunate 
break laid open the interior of one and showed the “ cup ” of a Oruoith 
Ilium, The shell is oblong-oval, twice as long as high, and smooth 
externally, thus differing from all known species of the West Coast. 
The cup is large, semi-lunar, and apparently strongly attached to the 
shell along the whole of the convex side. On the free margin the cup 
is depreased^ with a shallow sinus similar to that in <7. spbiosus Sby. 

The following are the approximate measiu‘ements : shell, length 
24 millim.; height 11*6 miUim ; cup, length 13’4 ; he^’ght 8 millim. 

Yermetus, sp. ind. 

I refer to this genus, doubtfully, a mass of irregular tubes which 
may, perhaps, be those of a species of Serpula, In the size of the tubes 
and manner of growth it resembles somewhat the species now living 
on the West Coast, but no characters remain for identification. The 
size of the tubes varies from six to eight millimeters. 

Turritella plana, sp nov. 

Shell elongated, turreted, with fi:om 13 to 19 (?) nearly fiat whorls, 
gradually tapering to a point. Whorls flat above, slightly convex 
below, marked by fine, equal revolving lines, 20 to 25 in the space of 
5 millim. Sutures deeply impressed and bi’oad. Two lower whorls 
much more convex than the upper ones ; revolving lines stronger and 
crossed by distinct lines of growth. 

I have not seen a perfect specimen of this very interesting species, 
and hence measurements and the number of whorls can only be given 
approximately. A specimen consisting of the 8 lower whorls gives 
the following measurements: length 117'4 millim.; breadth 34-0 mil- 
lim.; breadth of upper whorl 13*4 millim. A fragment belonging appa- 
rently to the same specimen gives for the length of the upper seven 
whorls 35 millim. 

The species may easily he distinguished from any with which it 
might otherwise be confounded, by its nearly flat whorls and equal, 
thickly crowded, revolving lines; its impressed sutures; and the con- 
vexity of the two lower whorls. 

Turritella sutxiralis, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, whorls twelve to fifteen; upper ones regularly con- 
vex ; lower ones most convex about one-fourth from the bottom of the 
whorls ; marked by four to seven strong, sharp revolving lines, which 
are strongest on the lower whorls. Above and below the point of 
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greatest conrexity tlie strong lines are supplemented by finer and 
more numerous ones. 

Sutures very deeply impressed. No perfect specimens found except 
young shells. A specimen with six whorls measures : length 76 *90 
millim. ; breadth 25 millim. ; breadth of upper whorl 12*6 millini. A 
young specimen measures: length 30*1 millim. ; breadth 10’6 milliTn. 

This species seems almost as variable as abundant. Some of the 
specimens resemble T, tigrma Kien., but may easily be distinguished 
from that species by the greater convexity of the whorls, and 
stronger revolving lines. On all mature specimens the finer striation 
of the lower part of each whorl is very characteristic, but in younger 
specimens the striations appear nearly uniform from base to apex. 
Some few specimens show occasional fine lines, intermediate between 
the larger and stronger ones. The place of greatest convexity of the 
whorls varies in a few specimens, owing to a flattening of the whorls. 
Lines of growth very distinct on some specimens. 

Turritella bifeistigata, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, slender; whorls twelve to sixteen, fliat or slightly 
concave, except the body whorl, which is regularly convex ; whorls 
bordered, on each side by a strong obtuse ridge. 

Intermediate spaces ornamented by fine raised, nearly equidistant, 
revolving lines, about ten in the space of five millimeters. Sutures 
small and narrow, or rendered indistinct by the development of the 
bordering ridges. Body whorl somewhat convex, except in young 
shells; strongly wrinkled by the lines of growth, which, on well priS- 
served specimens, are sharp and acute. Base of this whorl marked by 
from seven to ten lines, nearly as strong as the ridges of the upper 
whorls. Aperture rounded; outer lip thin ani slightly produced 
below. A specimen consisting of the seven lower whorls gives the 
following measurements; length 61 millim.; breadth 19*1 miUim. ; 
breadth of upper whorl 7 millim. Nine whorls from a younger 
specimen gives: length 89*05 millim. ; breadth 10*6 millim.; breadth 
of upper whorl 3*2 millim. 

This interesting species shows some resemblance both to T plana 
Nelson and 71 goniostoma Val. But 71 plana is a much stronger 
shell, and lacks the bordering ridges, so characteristic of this species, 
7! goniostoma VaL has only one bordering ridge, viz., on the lower 
side of each whorl, while a central ridge gives to the whorl a slight 
convexity, which this species lacks. 
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Tiimtella, sp. ind. 

Shell elongated, turreted ; whorls hroad and very concave ; sutures 
inClibtinot. Surface just above each suture marked by a very strong 
ridge. Intermediate surface marked by a few distinct concentric 
lines, five to seven on each whorl. If the characters ju&t given be 
constant, this species is very distinct from any of those described 
above, and from any now living on the West Coast. It is perhaps most 
nearly related to 2T hifastigata Kelson, but has the whorls more concave 
and lacks one of the bordering ridges. Only four specimens of this 
species were found, all so badly worn and covered by Bryozoa and 
Serpulas that it is impossible to give a more detailed description. 

Eight whorls measure : length 63*4 millim. ; breadth 19*4 millim. ; 
breadth (basal, along the ridge) 2G'2 millim, ; breadth of upper whorls 
6*6 millim. 

Aphera Peruana, sp nov. 

Plate VI, figure 8. 

Comp CaTUseUaria fmeUaia Shy., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1832 ; Kiener, Iconog., p S3, 
pi 9, fig. 4. 

Aphera iesadlala Adams; Ohenu, Manuel Oouch et paid , il p. 2*76. 

Shell elongated, sub-fusifoim ; spire short, pointed, formed by five 
or six moderately convex whorls. Body whorl large, three-fourths 
the length of the shell, ventidcose. Surface marked by nearly equal 
longitudinal and transverse ridges, which form strong raised cancella- 
tions, and are so arranged as to form blunt, obtuse granulations at 
the point of contact. 

Longitudinal lines finer, and much crowded near the outer lip. 
Aperture oblong-oval, narrow, half as long as the shell. Lips covered 
with callus, which is continuous above and below the aperture. Callus 
of columella lip strongly reflexed over the shell, much broader above 
than below, almost completely covering the umbilicus. Outer lip 
thick, and refiexed above, fumisbed within with a few rather strong 
teeth." Inner lip with two plaits near the center, the upper one being 
much the stronger. There is also a plait at top of the lip, small 
but quite distinct. Canal wanting. Aperture prolonged into a short, 
open sinus- Length 1^*4 millim. ; length of spire 4*4 millim. ; breadth 
10 millim. 

This species closely resembles Aphera tesseUata Adams, but is dis- 
tinguished firom that species by its less slender form, stronger cancel- 
lating ridges, by its shorter and more open aperture, and by the third 
fold at the top of the columellar lip. 
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Cancellaria triangularis, «p nov 

Plate VI, figure 10. 

Shell ovate, veatricose, sj)ire elevated acuminate, composed of five 
or six whorls. Three upper, are regularly convex, and marked by 
prominent ribs and lines; the remaining whorls are very angular, 
flattened and depressed above. Body whorl large, \ ery triangular, 
nearly two-thirds the whole length of the shell, strongly depre<?sed. 
Sutures distinct, but not prominent. 

Ribs strong, ten to twelve on each whorl, and well marked on the 
top of each whorl. Whorls of spire are marked just below the su- 
tures by two or three distinct but fine lines, and much depressed in 
front of them ; and marked laterally by three strong ridges, the upper 
one nodulous. Body whorl with the ribs strong above, gradually 
disappearing below, and with nine to eleven transverse, nearly equal 
lines, which form, with the ribs, quadrilateral cancellations, averaging 
4* millim. by 1*8 milfim. 

Aperture long and narrow ; outer lip thin. Columellar lip covered 
by a thin callus, strongly reflexed over the whorl above, and having 
within two strong plaits, the upper one much the larger. Um- 
bilicus small, nearly covered by callus, suimounted by a prominent 
keel. Canal short, nearly "^ihC^mht and open. Length 25*4 millim. ; 
length of spire T’d millim. ; breath 17 millim. 

Cancellaria spatiosa, hp nov. 

Shell ovate, ventrioose; spire short, elevated, acuminate; sutures 
distinct, especially the one separating the spire from the body whorl. 
Whorls seven, convex. Body whorls very convex and ventricose, 
three-fourths the length of the shell, broadest near the center of the 
shell and rising into more or less of a shoulder above the aperture. 
Surface of upper whorls not examined. Remaining surface smooth, 
except the markings of the lines of growth. 

When the outer surface is removed there is seen a series of stremg 
transverse lines, about five or six in the space of 10 millim. Aper- 
ture semi-oval, nearly as long as the body whorl ; outer lip sharp, 
marked within by rather distant teeth, which extend well into the 
interior, but gradually thiu out. Columellar lip covered by a strong^ 
thick callus, which spreads over the convex surface of the whorl, and 
over the umbilical region, rising within the aperture into three strong 
plaits, the upper being much larger than either of the others. Canal 
short, open, slightly reflexed, and surmounted by a prominent keeL 
Our largest specimen measures ; length 65*4 milfim. ; length of spire 
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16 millim. ; breadth 48 45 millim. Second spocinicn moaburos ; length 
61*2 millim. ; length of spire 12*2 millim. ; breadth 42-25 millim. 

Canoellaria Bradleyi, '•p nov 

Plate YI, figures 8, 0. 

Shell thick, ovate ; spire turreted, cle\ ated, and acuminate, com- 
posed of six convex whorls, slightly depressed above. Whorls sepa- 
rated by distinct sutures, and marked by from 18 t(^ 15 sti-ong, nearly 
equal libs to each whorl, and four or five revolving elc\ations. 

Body whorl somewhat ventricose, convex ; ribs more distant and 
accompanied on some specimens bylines of growth. -iVpcrturc oblong- 
oval, prolonged into a short, open, and slightly reflexed canal. Outer 
lip thick and smooth. Columellar lip covered by callus, almost 
covering the umbilical region; furnished within the ai)ei*turc with 
two strong folds, the upper mxich the largest. Umbilical ridge strong 
and rugose. 

Length 27*1 millim. ; length of spire 8*4 millim. ; breadth 
millim. 

Canoellaria Larkinii, sp. nov. 

Plato YI, figure 'r. 

A fifth species of Gancdlarla has the spire elevated and tm-roted ; 
whorls slightly depressed above. Sutures deeply impressed. Body 
whorl ventricose, three-fourths the length of the shell ; libs strong 
above, but absent over the base of the whorl; tran&verse ridges 
strong and distinct. A row of strong, acute tubercles covers the 
center of each ui)per whorl, and the point of greatest convexity of tlio 
body whorl. Outer lip very thin, and furnished within with a few 
strong teeth. Columellar lip with two nearly equal plaits, and a third, 
quite indistinct one, below. Umbilicus small, covered by a deposit ot 
callus. Umbilical keel very strong. Canal short, open, and slightly 
reflexed. Owing to the bad state of preservation of our specimens it 
is impossible to give exactly the measurements or number of whorls. 
Our most perfect specimen gives, for four whorls, these measurements : 
length Tt millim. ; breadth 18 millim. A much larger specimen 
measures (5 whorls) length 40-1 millim. ; breadth 23 millim. 

Strombus, sp. ind. 

This genus is represented by four specimens in the condition of oasts, 
which bear strong resemblance to the young of B, PerwiamiS Swain. 
Outline conical, reflexed below. The largest specimen has the outer 
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lip produced al)ove the top of the shell. These characters, together 
with the general form, lead me thus to refer the specimens, although 
specific determination is impossible. 

M3nirella tnberosa, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, slender and acuminate ; whorls eight to ten, depressed 
or slightly concave, except the body whorl ; sutures indistinct. Cinc- 
ture broad, elevated, with obtuse tubercles, not as wide as the spaces 
between them. Longitudinal ribs distinct. Whorls marked by from 
four to six nearly equal transverse ridges, which rise into strong tuber- 
cles over the ribs. 

Body whorl large, over one-thh'd the length of the shell, depressed 
above, convex below, rising in the middle into more or less of a 
shoulder. Shoulder marked by two or three concentric lidges, cov- 
ered by tubercles much larger than those of the others. Base 
nearly destitute of tubercles, but with the concentric lines very dis- 
tinct. Whole surface, on well preserved specimens, marked by fine, 
minute, longitudinal lines. Aperture elongated-oval; outer lip 
sharp; columella plicated; canal well reflexed, with the keel only 
moderately elevated. Only three specimens of this species were 
found, all having the apex slightly broken. Seven whorls give the 
following measurements; length 26*2 millim,; breadth at shoulder 
8’4 millim. ; breadth at upper whorl r96 millim. 

Myurella, sp. ind., A. 

A badly worn and broken specimen apparently represents another 
species. Whorls convex. Cincture scarcely raised above the level of 
the whorls, marked by rather small tubercles, and separated by deeidy 
impressed sutures. Longitudinal ribs strong. Body whorl evenly 
convex and without a shotildet, concentric lining indistinct. Four 
whorls, giving the following measurements, show this to bo a less 
slender species than J#I tuberosa iN^elson. Length 28*45 millim. ; 
breadth 10*4 millim. ; breadth at upper whorl 8*4 mUlini. 

If the characters given above be constant, the specimen is quite 
distinct from the M. tuberosa, but it has not characters sufficient 
for complete specific determination. 

Myurella, sp. ind., B. 

A single specimen differs from the species descrihed above in having 
only slightly convex whorls and indistinct sutures. Cincture elevated 
above the level of the whorl. Longitudinal ribs strong; transverse 
ridges broad. Three whorls measure: length 26*2 millim,; breadth 
98 millim, ; breadth at upper whorl '3r*46 millim. 

Tbaxs. Acun., Yol. II. 13 


July, ISTO. 
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Pleurotoma, sp md 

I refer to this genus three specimens too impoifetily prcbervod foi 
specific determination or measurement. They agree in form and 
details with this genus, but fuither specimens will be necessary to 
settle the question accurately. 

Conus, sp md , A 

Three species of Conus occur in this collection. The first losein- 
bles (7. mahogani Rve., and might at first sight be confounded with 
that species. But the two may easily be distinguished by the whorls 
of the spire. In O. mahogani the spire is regularly conical, and the 
whorls have all an equal slope, while in this species the wh(5thS'aa’e slight- 
ly turreted. The transverse lines of the body whorl are also slightly 
narrower and extend further up the side of the whorl. This species 
is a very abundant one, both as casts and well preserved specimens. 
Length 20 millim. ; length of spire 5*06 millim. ; breadth 8*05 millim. 
A larger specimen measures: length 86*2 millim*; breadth 16*2 

Conus, sp md, B 

Our second species more closely resembles Oonm pm^rascem 
Brod,, but has the spire more elevated than the average of that 
species; whorls more depressed above, and the transverse strise loss 
distinct or wholly wanting. Body whorl not exanoined. Length 78*4 
millim. ; breadth 39*2 millim. 

Conus, ind , 0 

This species, represented by four specimens, is remarkable for the 
very short spire. The shell is nearly flat above, except the last three 
or four whorls, which at the summit rise into an acuminate spire* 
Sutures very distinct. Our largest specimen gives tlie following 
measurements : length 76 millim. ; length of spire 6 millim* ; breadth 
47*8 millim. 

Solarium sexlineare, sp. nor. 

Plate VI, figure 11. 

Shell circular, depressed ; whorls seven to eight, moderately convex, 
separated by distinctly marked sutures, ornamented by broad, sub- 
equal revolving lines. Body whorl large, two-thirds the heighth of 
the shell, marked with four revolving lines, of which that next the 
suture is the broadest, the remaining ones nearly equal in size* The 
line which forms the edge of the whorl is double the width of the 
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others. Base marked by six revolving lines. First nan’ow, separated 
by deeply marked sutures. The next four form a series, narrowing 
toward the interior, or umbilical region. The last, foiming the wall 
of the umbilicus, is bi'oad and deeply notched Umbilicus widely 
open. Three specimens, only, of this species have been found, all 
slightly worn ; it is therefore impossible to state the superficial mark- 
ings of the upper whorls. The species, however, appears to have 
been notched transversely. Length 13*8 millim. ; breadth 26*2 
millim. This species resembles IS, grcmulatum Lam,, but that species 
has seven lines on the base of the body whorl, instead of six as in 
our species. 

Polinices subangulata, sp. nov. 

Plate YI, figures 4, 12, 13. 

Shell varies from obliquely oval to sub-globular, moderately heavy 
and ventricose ; spire short and pointed ; whorls from six to seven, 
convex j body whorl large, nearly seven-eighths the length of the 
shell, convex, slightly produced anteriorly, broadest about one-fourth 
from top. From this point the whorl slopes, becoming very much flat- 
tened and presenting a marked angular appearance. Surface marked 
by distinct but irregular lines of growth. Sutures quite indistinct, 
except when the epidermis is slightly worn off. Aperture semi-lunar, 
half as wide as long, broadest a Ettle below the middle. Outer lip 
sharp and thin. Oolumellar lip covered by a very thick callus, which 
rises into a more or less prominent ridge at the broadest part of the 
sheik Umbilicus small ; in most specimens reduced to a mere chink 
by the callus, which is prolonged below. Toung, medium sized, 
and full grown specimens give the following measurements : 

First, Length, 12*0 miilim. Breadth, 9*4 millim. 

Second, “ 28*2 « 22*2 

Third, » 4’r4 « 39*2 

This is the most common species in the collection. In manner of 
growth it resembles P. uler Val. sp., and is as variable as ‘that species. 
Young specimens of the two might easily be confounded. Tlie young 
are obliquely-oval; by growth the body whorl becomes ventricose, 
and the flattening of the upper part becomes more distinct and 
prominent. The umbilicus also varies greatly. In some specimens 
it is open and almost circular in outline, while in others it is almost 
completely closed by a thick covering of callus. All full grown 
specimens, hence, noay easily be distinguished from any species with 
which they might be confounded, by the short spire, the flattening or 
angularity of the body whorl, and the small umbilicus. 
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Malea, 

I refer, very doubtfully, to this genus three casts, which resemble 
somewhat the young of 3r, rlngens Shy. Further specimoiis arc 
necesbary to bettle their relations accurately. 

Argobuccinum Zorritense, sp nov 

Plate VII, figures 1, 2. 

Shell slender, ventricose; spire elevated, conical; wliorls about 
seven, moderately convex, and depressed above. Sutures distinct, but 
not deeply impressed. Surface marked by strong, flattened revolving 
ribs, varying in width. Spaces between the ribs well marked, as 
wide or wider than the ribs (except on the body whorl), smooth, 
or ornamented with fine revolving lines. Upper ribs of each 
whorl somewhat nodulous, forming a more or less distinct slioulder. 
Body whorl large, more than half the length of the shell ; ribs 
wider than the spaces between them; upper ribs forming a dis- 
tinct shoulder, depressed above, and forming a strong angulation with 
the rest of the shell; lines of growth strong, giving to the whorl 
somewhat of a cancellate appearanca Aperture oblong, regularly 
ovate, and broadest just above the center, ono-third as long as the shell. 
Outer lip sharp and having within numerous teeth, extending 
well into the interior of the shell, nearly equidistant, about ono- 
fourth as wide as the spaces between them, and ten in the space of 
6 millim. Oolumellar lip covered thiidy by callus, which is thickened 
below into a distinct ridge. Umbilicus wanting. Umbilical keel 
strong and rugose. Oaual open, short and refloxed. A large specie 
men measures: length 51*2 millim.; breadth 29 millim. A smaller 
specimen gives the following measurements: length 35*4 millim.* 
length of sph*e 18 millim.; breadth 19-2 millim. 

This species, one of the finest of the whole collection, is very abund- 
ant, especially in the condition of casts. One cast measures : length 
59 millim., *by breadth 30 millim. On all mature specimens the 
nodulous character of the top of each whorl is very charaotoristio. 
On the body whorl these nodules rise into obtuse tubercles, about ten 
or twelve to the whorL In mature specimens, also, the lower whorl is 
produced in front, having its greatest width near the central line of 
the whorl, and causing the aperture, when viewed obliquely, to 
appear somewhat quadrilateral. Young specimens differ in lacldng 
the teeth of the outer lip, and the tubercles of the body and adjacent 
whorls. 
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Mitra, Hp. inci. 

Throe spooimonH have been found, which I refer to the sam(» species, 
and to this genus. The spire is very elongatetL Sutures distinct, 
whorls moderately convex. Body whorl slightly depressed and 
augulated above. Outer lip sharp and thin. Columcllar lip covered 
by callus and furnished with four strong plaits. The two upper are 
nearly equal in size and much larger than the lower ones. The speci- 
mens are so badly woni and bi'okeu that it is impossible to give any 
charaetoi*s except those mentioned above. Our largest specimen, of 
five whorls, gives as measurements : length 98*2 raillim. ; breadth 
34-2 millim. 

Margiuella inorassata, sp. nov. 

Plato VI, figures 5, C. 

Shell large, conical, ovate, two-thirds aS wide as long, thick. 
Spire rather short and acuminate. Sutures indistinct. Body whorl 
regularly conical, very convex, broadest one-fourth from top, forming 
a well rounded shoulder, and tapering rapidly from this point to end of 
spire. Aperture linear and narrow. Outer lip with the margin thick 
and broad. Oolumellar lip with tour nearly equal, well developed 
plaits; the two upper more widely sei')arated than the lower ones.* 
Measnromouts as follows : 

Touug, Length, 20‘60»'®a Longtli of spire, 2*60““ Breadth 10*40i®» 

Medium, 23*05 2-66 14-0 

Mature, 2 ’ 7-8 3-01 18'6 

This large and fine species may easily be distinguished from any 
now living on that coast by its proportionate measuremouts, by its 
thicker outer lip, groat proiniueuce of the top of the body whorl, and 
the 8hoi*t spire. 

Oliva, sp. iud., A. 

This genus is represented by a specimen slightly resembling 
O. pulpmter Mke., but the body whoid is less regularly convex ; pro- 
portionally broader near the top of the whorl and hence more coni- 
cal. Our specimen gives the following measurements: length 37*4 
mUlim. ; length of spire 0*3 millim. ; breadth 19*1 millim. 

Oliva, sp. ind., B. 

A badly worn specimen differs from tlie preceding in having a shorter 
spire, and the body whorl proi>ortionally broadei*. Ko other charac- 
ters observed. Length 41*2 millim. ; length of spire 3*4 millim. ; 
breadth 24 millim. 


* The upper plait is not represented in the figure. 
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Curaa altemata, sp. nov. 

Plate VII, figures 3, 4. 

Shell slender, fusifom ; spire elevated, tnrreted and pointed ; whorls 
six or «even, convex, separated by well-marked sutures and orna" 
mented by a series of rather prominent ridges, about eight to each 
whorL Ridges rise in the middle of each whorl iuto obtuse tubercles. 
The body whorl is large, somewhat ventricose, about two-thirds the 
length of the shell, very convex, broadest about onc-fouith from the 
top of the whorl or near the middle of the shell. Ridges on this 
whorl are very distinct, but gradually disappear as they approach the 
suture, and are entirely wanting over the lower half of the whorl. 
Surface marked by raised revolving lines, arranged in two series ; 
between every two of the larger ones there are from one to five 
smaller, nearly equal ones; about six of the larger in the space 
of 6 millim. Striations much larger on the lower part of body whorl. 
Aperture oblong-oval, half as long as the shell. Outer lip with a row 
of small, equidistant teeth, about six in the space of 6 millim,, but 
which do not extend into the interior of the shell. Coluniellar lip 
smooth and overspread with callus. Canal wide, open, and reflexed. 
Umbilicus small, reduced to a mere chink in most specimens, bordered 
by a large well defined keel. Length 62 millim, ; breadth 33*4 
millim. 

This species, which must have been very boaxitiful when living, 
may easily bo recognized by the concentric stnations, which difter 
notably from any other species known to me. Tliroe speoies have 
been described from the Panamian fauna, all of which have stronger 
lines than the <7. alternata. 

This species is distinguished from (hwm tertic Wood, by its more 
sti’ongly marked sxxtures ; by its less sharp and angular tubercles; 
by lacking the tooth of the ooluraellar li]) ; by finer teeth on th(‘ 
outer lip ; and by its more orbicular nioutb. From ( Uma 
formls Duck, it clifiers in having loss pointoil tnbondes ; by lacking 
the loose laminin of growth which cover the sutures of that species, 
and by the longitudinal imbricating lines. 

Strombina laaceolata Sby. sp, 

kmmMa Sowerby, Proc. Zool. Soa Lend, p. 116, 1882 ; Kioner, Xconog., 
pi 15, fig. 2. 

8ir(ml)^ km(X€ki^ Bep. British Assoc.. 1856; Ohonu, Man. do Qonoh. 

etpald, 1869. 

Shell slender, fusiform, and tnrreted; spire long and tapering; 
whorls seven or eight, moderately convex, flattened above. Sutures 
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distinct. Surface of upper whorls, marked by a row of strong tuber- 
cles, eight to ten on each whorL Body whorl large, ventricose, and 
triangular in shape, half the whole length of the shell ; arched in 
front and quite depressed above ; marked by one strong tubercle on 
the back just below the suture; by a strong transverse oblique ridge 
on the left of the aperture ; by a more or less distinct ridge along the 
outer lip ; and by a low ridge connecting with the large tubercle. 
Base of the whorl marked by a few concentric lines. Aperture long, 
narrow, and slightly winding. Columellar lip covered by a thin 
callus. Outer lip thickened within and marked by a few strong teeth. 
Canal open and neaily straight. The following are the measurements 
of this species: length 2Y millim. ; breadth 11 *4 millim. 

I have been unable to find any differences between the specimens 
of Strombina in this collection and specimens of 8. laneeolata in the 
Museum of Yale College, and I therefore, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce them the same. This is a veiyr interesting oii^cumstance, for 
the majority of the species, though closely allied, are very clearly 
distinct from the species now living on the west coast. 

Clavella solida, sp. nov 

Shell oval, ventricose, and heavy; spire moderately elevated and 
tapering. Whorls five to seven, more or less depressed above. 
Sutures distinct. Body whorl large, more than two-thirds the length 
of the shell, regularly convex, depressed above the shoulder, which 
is larg 9 strong, and forms a very distinct ridge, extending more 
than half around the shell. 

The upper whorls are marked by a series of longitudinal ridges, 
eight or ten to a whorl, and crossed by strong, eq\iidistant, revolving 
lines. The two lower whorls are destitute of the ridges, but orna- 
mented by revolving lines, which become more or less indistinct on 
the body whorl in mature specimens. The base of the body wborl is 
marked by much stronger lines. Variable in size. Aperture oblong- 
oval ; outer lip thin. Canal long and slightly reflexed. Umbilical 
chink bordered by a broad keel. Measurements as follows : length 43*2 
millim. ; breadth (at shoulder) 30*a millim. ; breadth (below shoulder) 
28 millim. 

This species bears strong analogy to O. distorta Wood, but is a 
stronger shell, has a shorter spire, and finer and more numerous revolv- 
ing lines on the upper whorls. 

The shoulder is conv&c above in <7. distorta^ but deptemd in <7. 
Bolhla^ 
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LAMEIiLIBRANOHIATA. 

Pholas, sp inti 

This genus is represented by one very badly broken specimen. 
Generic characters quite distinct, but not sufficient for specitic deter- 
mination. Length (from umbo to middle of ventral margin) 30-4 
; breadth 32 millim, ; height 32 millim. 

Pauopsea, pp md. 

A broken valve, apparently belonging to this genus, occurs in this 
collection. No species of this genus has been described from tlie 
Panamic fauna, and only one species from tlic west coast, the 
P. yenerosa Gould, from Puget Sound. Our spocimen, if perfect, 
would have had a length of pci’haps 16 oentim. and a breadth of 
7*60 centim. 

Corbula Bradleyi, ap. nov 

Shell veiy ventricose ; wedge shape, umbos large, convex, incur- 
ved over the hinge area. Anterior margin rounded; luuule very 
deeply impressed ; ligament area twice the length of the lunule ; 
strongly angulatod with the posterior margin. Jliugc tooth large, 
recurved; fossette triangular and deeply impressed. Suriuce of 
shell marked by strong, convex, concentric* lines, separated by nar- 
row but well marked spaces, about five of tlm lines in five millim. 
Length 18*8 millim. ; breadth 20 millim. 

The triangular shape is very charactc*ristlo, as also the angjilalion 
of the posterior margin ; beak very promiucut. ^ 

Corbula, sp. in<i. 

A single valve of this species was found; it diflers from the pre- 
ceding species in being lluich less elongated and having much finer 
conoentrio striation. Shell oval ; beak sniall, Antc*rior margin 
rounded; posterior acuminate and elongate; tooth large, strniglit; 
fossette rather small. Length 10 millim.; hroadlh 14*H millim. 

SoleoTirtus, sp. ind. 

This genus is represented by two broken spocimens of a species 
allied to S. affinis C. B. Ad. It ditfers from that species in having 
the callosity of the ligament much more evenly extended, and not so 
acute, and the shell is more evenly olevatod behind than 8, qffhts. 
Our specimens are casts, except the posterior extremities* !Length $8 
millim. ; breadth 66* miUim. ^ 
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Tellina, sp. ind., A. 

I refer to this genus a badly broken specimen, having the general 
foi'm of a TeUina^ though no characters remain for its determination. 
If peifect, our specimen would have about the following measure- 
ments : length 33 millim. ; breadth 65 millim. 

Tellina, sp ind., B. 

A specimen, of which it is impossible to see the hinge, I also refer 
to this genus. It is proportionally broader than the last species. 
Surface marked by fine, neaidy equal, fiat strim. Length 8*8 millim. ; 
breadth 16’-10 millim. ; height 3*4 millim. 

Maotra Zorritensis, sp. aov. 

At least two species of Maotra are found in this collection. The 
shell of the first is ventiioose. Umbos convex, prominent, incur- 
ved. Anterior margin long, sloping; posterior margin strongly 
angulated with the lateral margin, and depressed. Hinge line nearly 
straight ; fossette impressed and triangular ; cardinals divergent, 
forming a- prominent V; laterals very large, well developed. Length 
lC-1 millim. ; breadth 21 millim.; height 11 *06 millim. 

Maotra, sp. ind. 

This species may be told from the preceding, which it very much 
resembles, in being broader, having less prominent umbos; and 
being loss convex ; posterior margin not so angulated. Length 12 
millii|u ; breadth 18*2 millim. ; height 7-6 millim. 

? Harvella, sp. ind. 

I refer to this genus, doubtfully, some largo speoimens, which are 
mostly casts, Fi'oin lack of specific charactci’s it is impossible to 
settle the ndatious dofinitely. Our best specimen shows the umbos 
convex and impressed; ligaincut area very deep; surface of shell 
marked by strong couceutric ribs. 

Dosinia grandis, sp. noy. 

Shell largo, solid, sub-equilatoral ; length and breadth nearly 
equal; broadest just above the middle line. Beaks elevated, nearly 
central, curved inward and forward. Lunulo heart-shaped, very 
deeply impressed, two-thirds as wide as long, marked by siriations? 
which become finer as they pass into it. Anterior end short. An- 
terior and posterior cuds nearly equally rounded. Ligament large ; 
soar long, striated longitudinally. Surface covered by a thick epider- 
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mis, and marked by broad, flat, concentric ribs, which become larger 
and smoother over the middle of the shell, but not wholly obsolete. 
With the epidermis removed the shell still shows the striations, 
especially about the beaks. Xlinge line nearly straight, very broad. 
The median tooth (cardinal) of the right valve is largo and pointed ; 
posterior cardinal deeply bifid. Lateral tooth largo, nearly as long 
as the posterior cardinal, and parallel with it. In the left valve the 
median cardinal is bifid throughout the upper half of its length. 
Hinge area forming a very obtuse angle with the ligament area. 
Muscular soars and palial impression not observed. A young and a 
full grown specimen give the following measurements : 

Toimg, Length, 46 05 mni Breadth, 4'7-l»» Height, 22 

Mature, “ 96 60 95 2 “ 47 2 

This is the most common bivalve in the collection. The species is 
peculiar in that the young specimens are proportionally wider than 
long, while full grown specimens are slightly longer than wide. The 
species most nearly resembles 2). ponderosa Gray, but is much tliicker 
and stouter, more elongated, and has the sulcations more distinct. 
j9. gtandiB is much larger, also, than 2>. Phil., *and more 

elongated, and the ribs arc coarser and flatter. 

Chione variabilis, sp, nov. 

A very variable species, somewhat resembling Ohiom gnidia 
Brod. and Sby., and also allied to Ohiom amathmiu Sby. The 
“ concentric frills ” are not preserved, but the position of the scars 
which they have left, and the arrangement of the radiating ribs, 
show the species closely allied to Ohiom gnidia^ 

It diflfers from that species in having the central tooth of the hinge 
line more strongly furcate ; in having the ligament scar loss deeply 
impressed and the lunulo broader. The shell is also proj>ortionally 
longer and the posterior margin shorter. The cronubitions of the 
hinge margin resemble Ohiom gnidia^ while the toolh mon^ cU»sely 
resemble <7. amathusia ; the cardinals are, however, more divergent 
and apparently more rounded on the summit. Measurements as fol- 
lows: length 28-42 millim. ; breadth 30 millim. ; 2d, length 28-85 mil- 
lim. ; height 19*9 millim. 

Specimens having a length of 50 to 60 milUm. occur, but not per- 
fect enough for measurement. 

Chione, sp. ind., A. 

W'ith the preceding species there was found a fragment of a right- 
valve, which differs in having the lunulo very elongated and the um- 
bos not reaching to the margin. 
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Chione, sp. ind., B. 

A species closely related to CJiione amathusia Phil., is represented 
by three specimens in very poor condition. In form it agrees very 
closely with the typical forms of Chione amathusia^ but it appears to 
have been a thicker shell ; the Innnlc is proportionally broader, the 
breadth nearly equaling the length. The “ concentric frills ” are much 
more numerous, but as the hinge line can not be seen the exact rela- 
tions of this species can not be made out. 

Length 46 millim.; breadth 54*4 millim.; height 34*6 millim. 

Crassatella gibbosa Sby. 

0. gihhoaa Sowerby, Proc. Zool. Soc., London., p. 66, 1832. 

Plate Vn, figure 9. 

Shell oval, very gibbous, marked by strong, flat, concentric lines ; 
surface smooth. Umbos depressed, undulate. Anterior margin 
regularly rounded, shoi*t, with the lunule v(‘ry deeply impressed. 
Posterior margin longer, distinctly angulatc, and strongly ridged ; 
ligament area very long and narrow. Hinge line nearly straight; 
teeth divergent ; cardinals bifid ; surface between cardinals coarsely 
crenulatc ; remaining surface of hinge area finely nodulose ; fossetto 
largo and triangular. Young shell depressed and surface undulate. 
Throe specimens give the following measurements : 

Longth, 10‘4 njillim. Breadth, 16*2 millim. Height, undetermined, 

t* 20*0 “ “ 26*4 ** “ “ 

G3*l “ ** 16*4 « ‘‘ 39*4imUim. 

Tliis species is of special interest. I have been unable to find any 
constant characters of difibrouce between our specimens and those of 
(7. glhhosa Sby,, in the Museum of Yale College. Difibrences observed, 
also, arc mostly due to ago. The shells are more gibbous ; lunulo more 
deeply impressed; and ligament scar straighter and proportionally 
longer than in any living specimens which I have examined. But as 
they agree so closely in all other respects, oven to the crenulations of 
the teetli and the nodulous character of the depression of the right- 
valve, into which the corresponding lateral tooth fits, and the annular 
markings of the muscular scars, our species can not bo regarded as 
anything more than a variety of (7. gihbosa. Our specimens are larger 
than the type of Sowerby, or any of the specimens of that species in 
the Museum of Yale College, 

Caxdiuoi, sp. ind. 

Shell oval, large, very convex; ribs strong and rounded, well ele- 
vated, as broad as the spaces between them, about six in the space of 
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10 millim. Beak, elevated, large ; cardinals quite curved and diver- 
gent. 

Length 45 millim, ; breadth 41 milliin. 

Hemioardia affinis, sp nov 

Two specimens were found, belonging to this genus, and related to 
H, ohovalis Carp., but may easily be distinguished Irom that species 
by the following differences. Ribs much tiiior, more elevated, and 
the spaces between them broader. The two species differ also in the 
proportional measurements. 

Length 19-1 millim. ; breadth 10-4 millim. ; height 10 millim. 

Area Laxkinii sp. nov. 

Plate Vn, figures 6, 6, 7. 

Shell thick and heavy. Anterior extremity short and rounded; 
posterior more or less produced. Beaks widely sej)arat<»<l, raised ami 
very prominent. Ligament area large, about half as broad as long. 
Surface marked by from 80 to 33 radiating ribs, which are rounded 
and broader than the spaces between them. Ribs oruairiont<Ml by 
rounded tubercles and crossed by numerous fine lines of growth. 
Teeth nranerous, strong, nearly straight, equidistant, exe(*pt «it the 
extremities of the hinge line, where they become divergent and mucli 
stronger. Hie margin of the shell is deeply scalloped by the extremi- 
ties of the exterior ribs and grooves. Just above tin* marginal tot‘tli 
the inner surface of the shell is marked by fine radiating lines, from oiu* 
fourth to one half of an inch in length. Anterior niuscular s(‘ar 
almost circular; posterior elongated and narrow. 

Length 27*4 millim.; breadth 29*0 millhu. ; height 25*8 millim ; be- 
tween umbos 5*8 millim. 

The specimen, whose measurements are glv(‘n abovc^, is the largest 
perfect one, and perhaps the most characteristic, 

Fragments and single valves of much larger Hp(»<nmenH are a)>tin* 
dant. A large specimen gives the following approximate measure- 
ments: length 35*4 millim,; breadth 37*4 millim.; height 35 millim.; 
between umbos 8 millim. 

This spedes bears strong analogy both to Area grandie Brod. and 
Sby., and Arm tuberordosa Sby. It agrees with the former in general 
habit of growth, with the latter in form and tuberculose characters 
of the ribs. It may, however, be distinguished from A. gran^ by 
its more numerous, routxded ribs, less crowded teeth, and more oblong 
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postenor muscular soar. From Area tiibermlosa it may be distin- 
guished by its very broad muscular scar. 

I take pleasure in dedicating this species to Mr, E. P. Larkin, to 
whom, and Pro£ F. II. Bradley, the collection is due. 

Scapharoa, sp. faid. 

A single specimen I refer to this genus, although its true relationship 
can not be made out, as it is impossible to see the hinge line. In ex- 
ternal characters it resembles S, mix Sby., and might at first glance, 
be confounded with that species. The shell is less elongated; ribs 
broader and the spaces between the ribs narrower than in 8, qiux. 
Length 15*2 millim.; breadth 1^*2 millim.; height 11*85 millim. 

Leda acuminata, sp. nov. 

Plate VII, figure 8. 

Shell oblong. Anterior margin slightly produced, but rounded; 
posterior produced and acuminate. Umbos prominent, very convex 
above, incurved below. Surface marked by broad, flat ribs, sepa- 
rated by narrow, but well marked spaces. Hinge line slightly curved ; 
teeth numerous and subequal. ShoU slightly depressed posteriorly, 
forming indistinct angulations with the lateral margins. Three speci- 
mens measure as follows : 

Length, 6 2 millim. Breadth, 11*6 millim Height, .... millim. 

t. 10 8 ** * 20 0 “ 8*2 “ 

» 14*2 “ 25*1 » ** 11*8 

This flue sjiocics is quite abundant and may be easily recognized by 
its great convexity, especially in all mature specimens ; by its flattened 
striations, and regular teeth. 

Peoten, sp. ind. 

Two species are represented by single valves. First valve has 14 
broad, flattened ribs, averaging 3 millim. in width at the lower mar- 
gin, crossed by fine conoontiic lining. 

Second valve is very convex ; marked by 20 strong, rather acute 
ribs ; spaces between them narrow. Whole surface marked by strong 
concentric lines. 

Pirst, Length, 41*4 millim. Breadth, 44*1 millim. 

Second, « 39*2 “ ** 39*6 “ 

Ostrea, sp. ind., A. 

A badly worn valve of this genus is remarkable for its great 
weight, 5 lbs. 6 oz., and when perfect must have weighed over 6 lbs. 
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The depression for the animal is long and nanw ; muscular scar 
deeply impressed. The length of tins specimen is over 20 centim. ; 
breadth 12*'70 centim.; altitude of single valve 8*89 ocntiiu. 

Ostrea, sp. ind., B. 

Two valves were found, representing another species of this genus. 
Shell is very narrow and long ; ligament scar broad and furrowed. 
Length 144* millim. ; breadth 54-2 millinou 

Anomia, sp. ind. 

Single broken valves of a species of this genus occur in moderate 
abundance, but without characters for determination. 


EXPIiANATIOISr OP PLATES. 

Plate VI. 

Figure L — CalUostmaTiodtMfmm Nelson. 

Figure 2 . — CaUopema Nelson. 

Figure 8, — Aph&ra Penwtno Nelson. 

Figure 4 . — JPolmices svibangtUaki Nelson, young. 

Figure 6 . — MdrgineUa iJicrassata Nelson. The upper fold of the columella is not 
shown; the edge of the outer lip in perfect speoimoua is evenly rounded. 

Figure 6. — Morgifn^ inoraesata Nelson, dorsal view. 

Figure t . — OcmelUirta Nelson. 

Figure 8,^Ch/ncelkria Nelson. 

Kgure 9. — ^Dorsal view of the same. 

Figure ZntonpiiZaHs Nelson. 

Figure ll,*^J3dkirimi ffwsZjweare Nelson, 

Figure 12,^JPoUnice$ subangvXata Nolson. 

Figure 13.*— Ventral view of the same. 

Plate vn. 

3?igure l,^ArgdbuGoimm ^brriimeis Nelson. 

Figure 2.-— V entral view of iiie same. 

Figure 8 . — Ckmia aMemata Nelson. 

Figure 4.-"I>oraal view of the same. 

Figure 5.-— Area Nelson. T^xe umbos are denuded, showing th fti, acute ribs. 

Figure 6. — Lateral view of the same, in perfect preservation. 

Hgure T.— Interior of the same. The ligament area is denuded, showing radiating 
strisa. 

Figure 8,-^Xieda €mni4iMia Nelson, 

Figure 8,'^Cfr<i8saMi gHAoaa Sowerby. 

Aa tb® aw j)«toal ai», flm photogwplw inade by Mr. 



ERRATA. 

Page 1 Une 13, for “Plordia ” read Plonda 
“ 11, “ 36, “ immargination,” read emargmation 

“ 16, “ 26, “ “ spislome,” read epistome 

“ 31, “ 18, “ ‘‘ read 

“ 36, “ 9, P«c? fife,” read 

** “ last line but one, for “margin,” read maigins 

“ 106, 4 L from foot, for Norton Street^ read Bhike Streot 
“ 108, 11 1 from foot, for twenty rods^ re^ iweniy-om rods 
“ 138, line 11, for “ immargmation,” read emargmation 
“ 139, “ 11, “ “immargmate,” read emaiginate 
“ 163, first Ime of foot note, for “ ib maiked 3,” read is marked 3® 




VI. On tub Dibkction and Force of thk Wind, with the Fall 
OF Ratn and Snow, at Wallinoford, Connecticut, fbom Ob- 
SERVAnONS MADE BY BbNJAMIN F. HaRRISON, M.D., AND REDUCED 
BY Francis E. Loomis, Pn.D. 


Read Jan. IStli, IBll. 

The observations described in the following Article were made at 
Wallingford, Conn., a town situated about twelve miles north of I^ew 
Ilavon, in lat. 41° 29' N., long. 4^ 514“^ W. of Greenwich. The appa- 
ratus employed in the observations was located on or in the immediate 
vicinity of Dr. Harrison’s house* which is situated on a ridge of land 
extending nearly north and south, with a valley on the west. The ele- 
vation of the house above this valley is about 10 feet, and its elevation 
above the sea is about 130 feet. Both on the east and west sides of 
the valley is a moderate range of hills extending nearly north and 
south. In order to indicate to what extent these hills obstruct the 
horizon of Dr. Harrison’s house, the angular elevation of the most 
prominent points was measure^ with a small graduated quadrant fur- 
nished with a plumb line, and the following is the result : — 




Angular 



Angular 

Direction. 

Distmce. 

elevation. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

elevation 

North. 

1 miles. 

2° 


li miles. 

2i° 

N.E. 

H “ 

2 

S.W. 

4 “ 

2 

E.byN. 

4 “ 

If 

W.N.W. 

li “ 


East. 

li “ 

2 





Within about one hundred feet of the house on the south side, is a 
small church, but the ridge of the roof is less elevated than the vane 
and anemometer. These facts indicate that the vane employed in the 
following observations had a pretty fur exposure, and it is inferred that 
the direction of the wind was not greatly influenced by the neighbor- 
ing inequalities of the earth’s surface. 

Direction of the Wind, 

The directi^?n of the wiud was measured by a self-recording vane 
having a general resemblance to that employed by Dr. Charles Small- 
wood,* of Montreal, but with some modifications by Dr. Harrison. 

* A (loscriptioEL of Dr. Smallwood’s meteorological observatory and apparatus is 
contiunod in tlie Bmithsoniuu Report for 1866, p. 311. 
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The following figure shows the form of the vane, 



and its dimensions are as follows : — 

Length, ^ to / = 10 ft. 8 in. ; o to ^ = 5 ft. in. 

Breadth, //& = 10 in. ; ot? = in. : «/‘= gh = 1 i inch. 

Thickness, ^ to A; = H inch. ; ^ to / tapers to \ inch. 

The vane is of hard wood, and balanced by a leaden ball at gh, ft 
was elevated about 50 feet from the ground, and su])] sorted by a mast 
erected on the back part of the house ; while the shaft passed verti- 
cally through the roof down to a closet conveniently situates I for ob- 
servation. A vertical cylinder, 8 ft. 8 in. high and 2j inches in diam- 
eter, was firmly attached to the shaft, so as to follow its slightest mo- 
tion. Near the cylinder was placed a seven-day clock, whose weight 
(a loaded box descending in a groove) carried a pencil through a vei*- 
tical height of 42 inches in seven days, being at the rato of one-fourth 
inch per hour. The pencil was pressed by a Hi)ring against a ])a])er 
pasted upon the the cylinder, and when the cylinder was stationary 
described a vertical lixie upon tlie ]>aper. The vci’tieal motion of the 
j)eucil combined with the movcnieiit of the cylinder when th<^ wind 
was irregular, traced a «ig-55ag lino u])on the j>aj)er. The dir(*(»tion of 
the meridian was <le1ermiue<l by setting up a scri(‘s of htakt‘s in th<‘ 
range of the pole star. Those observathnis wen^ made with (he naked 
eye, and no care was taken to seleet the instunt when the pole star 
was on the meridian. Th<* error arising from this laittu’ souree mighl- 
amoxint to two degrees. The vane having been sel in tiu* nierhlian, 
the points of the com])ass were marked upon tlie cylinder, and thus 
the directions denoted by the zig-zag lino eould be r(*adily d(‘tt‘ruiinod. 

The observations on the direetion of the wind (‘omnieiicisl July 1st, 
1867, and were continuous to June 9th, 1802. From July, 1857, to 
January, 1869, only the eight cardinal points wore om])loyed by Dr. 
Harrison in the copy of his i-ocord from which the following reductions 
were made; but from January, X869, to June, 1802, sixteen points 
were employed. To determine the mean direction of the vane for 
each hour during each month of the year, the number of hours that 
each direction occurred during the month for the first hour, for the 
second hour, etc., was counted, and the puxn of the corresponding 
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nuiubors for the iive years was taken. These numbers are given in 
Table 1. 

[See Table 1, pages 212-225.] 

In order to cleduee from these numbers the mean direction of the 
wind, the sums of the hours during which each wind prevailed were 
regarded as distances traveled, and the numbers were resolved into 
two i*ectangular com})oueiits by means of a traverse table, in the same 
mannc*r as we resolve a traverse in navigation. Tlie sum of all the 
southerly motions was then subtracted from the sum of all the north- 
erly ; also the sum of all the easterly motions from the sum of all the 
westeidy ; and the resulting direction was obtained by the piiiici])les 
of trigonometry. A similar computation was made for each of the 
twenty-four hours for each month. The results are given in Table 11. 

[See Table 11, page 220.] 

In order to exhibit the results of this Table palpably to the oyo, the 
numbers are represented by curved lines on Plate vm. Beginning 
with J amiary, the wind’s direction at 1 a.m. was set oft* with a pro- 
tractor, and a line drawn ^ inch in length ; from the extremity of this 
line the wind’s direction at 2 a. m. was set oft*, and another line drawn 
of the same length as before ; and in the same manner were set oft* the 
dii*eetions for each of the 24- hours. Thus we obtain a broken line 
which may be regarded as representing the average progress ol* a par- 
ticle of air for each hour of the day through the month of January, 
supposing the wind’s velocity to be the same at all hours. In like 
maimer the curves for each of the 12 months were constructed. The 
points of the eoinpass are imlieated upon the margin of the chart. 

These curves show a <lecided iliurnal change in the direction of the 
win<l for each month ol* the year; while for the six warmer months 
the diurnal change is unexpectedly large. The following comparison 
with shuilar obs<*rvatious made at Hudson, Ohio, Philadelphia, Penn., 
and Toronl,o, Canada, will show the remavkahle <*haraeter of these 
results. From a discussion of seven years’ observations at Hudson, 
Ohio,* Prof E. Loomis obtained for the mean direction of the wind 
at 0 A. M. and 3 i». m., for ea(*h of the twelve months, the results given 
in the fii'st half of Table III. In the last half of the same Table are 
given the corresponding results for Wallingford. 


* Am. Jour. Science, voL aclix, 1845, p. 276. 
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la la la la la la la la 




I Is 

North. 


la la la la la'^ 

I iH 1 I I iH 1 CM 


5 1^ II II 


1858 

13 

13 

124 

10^ 

10 

10 

lOi 

11 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

9 

10 

s 

8 

0 

1859 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 
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5 

H 
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0 

5 

3 

3 

n 

3 

3 

1860 

6 
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2 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1861 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1862 

4 

4 

5 

6 

12 
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10 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Sam 

31 

34 

29i 

m 

34 

34 

324 

28 

27 

1 

274 

'7orl 

27 

Jb-n 

24 

orth 

22 

-we 

22 

St. 

20 

104 

21 

22 

1858 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

1859 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

■2 
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0 
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04 
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2 

2 

2 

1860 

3 
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2 
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6 

5 
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4 

3 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1861 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1862 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 


5 

5 

4 

4 

Sam 

9 

7 

"7 

6 

10 

12 

14 

16 

16 

13 

12 

tffox 

10 

th-u 

74 

11 

12 

10 

9 

9 

1858 


6 

64 

8 

6 

64 

64 

4 

6 

«4 

7 

7 

7i 

7 

7 

H 

2 

114 

2 

11 

1859 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

14 

0 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I860 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

r> 

4 

3 

1861 

3 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 

r> 

6 

1862 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

H 

6 

* 

1 


7 

7 

Sam 


16 

m 

2F 

17 

164 

15 

12 

16 

204 

22 

it-nc 

24 

>rth 

234 

■we 

21 

it. 

20 

244 

294 

28 

1858 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3* 3i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

i 

1860 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1861 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1862 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sam 

3 

T 

6 

7 

“7 

6 

64 

‘04 

5 

0 

6 

7 

'est 

6 

6 

9 

9 

10 

84 

1858 

H 

1 ^ 

H 

44 

7 

8 

6 

5 

4 

14 

1 

3 

441 

4 

1 ® 1 

44 

m 

2 

1859 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

04 

H 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 

Oil 

0 

0 

1 

1860 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1861 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 


4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1862 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Sum 


10 

H 


10 

11 

9 

H 

84 

1 54 
Wet 

7 

7 

mth, 

104 

-we 

U 

Bt 

114 

94 

74 

8 

1858 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

1 0 

0 

Oi 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1860 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

J 

1 

1861 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

; 2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

1862 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

: 1 

1 

1 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sam 

”4 

4“ 

44- 

! 6 

“"6 

I 3 

3 

4 

2 

2 0 
Soutl 

1 

l-W( 

2 

d0t 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18581 

2 ! 

2 

2 

2 I 

2| 

2 

2 

24 

5 

3 

34 

4 1 

34 

4 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 

18691 

0 ! 

1 

1 

0 1 

o| 

1 

1 

04 

14 

1 

2 

Hi! 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1860 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 


6 1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

1861 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

B 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1862 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Sum 

8 

8 

7 1 

4 

1 

6 

7 

”8 

134 

) 

12 

Soul 

12 

144 

3utl: 

144 

hW< 

17 

«t. 

17 

IC 

18 

13 

185B 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

5 

44r 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

24 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

2 

3 

1860 

3 

3 

2 1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1861 

6 

4 

4 1 

5 

4 

4 

S 
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3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

9 
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9 

8 

7 

1862 

X 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Sum 

14 

m 

30 

11 

9 

‘F 

1 

84 

“Y 

7 

9*" 

9 

iT 

T2 

124 

13 

11 

12 


oiiiuiia 


2i|26l|2'7i 


27 l2Cl22|il24 


17117^113 


i4li44lie 


13 

3 

7 

3 

4 
|30 

0 

I 

n 

I 

6 

84 

7 

14 

1 

a 


21i|2H 


0 

0 

0 

a 

U 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

il 

i) 

2 

0 

2 


Oi 

I 

1 

0 

7 

0 

6 

3 

6 

3 

17 
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Table I , — Direothm of the Wlnd^ ’Wallingford^ Conn, 


PBBRUjflJElY (continued). 


I. 

s 1 

s 1^ h 1’ 

si' 

S L 

s 1 

s 1 

s l‘ 

§1 

1 

rH 1 

I 


14h 

»H 

•s 

.d 

i— 

rH 

18h 

19h 

20h 

21h 

22h 

23h 

24h 

i«r»8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 , 

24 

1 

2 

lout 

2 

h. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3, 

31 

4 

4 

34 

isr>o 

5 

:t 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

IH6(I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

‘2 

3 1 

3 

3 

2 

14 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1801 

2 

2 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 

2 

2 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2' 

2 

3 

8 

3 

18(.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

1 

1 

1 

Sum 

10 

8 

lOi 

8 

8 

9 

10 ' 

104 

8" 

"“b 

7 

6' 

6 

5 

5 

Q ~ 

6 

n 

84 

"71 

7 

10 

11' 

104 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

So 

0 

uth 

0 

-sou 

0 

th-€ 

0 

»aBt. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1858 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

14 

14 

04 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

1 

0 

IH(!0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

lK(i2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Sum 

8 


3 

3 

3 

3' 

2 

3 

2 

-*4 

24 

24 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

"2 

4 

34 

3 

2 

1858 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4- 

0 

_ o 

uth 

0 

•easi 

1 

L 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

0 

0 

0 

04 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

04 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

IROO 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1801 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1802 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Sum 

2 

2 

1 

H 

2 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

14 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1858 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£ 

0 

iast- 

0 

•sou 

0 

bh«6 

0 

ast. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1861 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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1 

1 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sum 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

"l 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

"o 

1 

"2 

"1 

"x' 

1858 

1 

2 

H 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

04 

Bai 

1 

St. 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1859 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

2 

1 

1 1 

2 ! 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

04 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

180) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I80i 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1| 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Sum 

1 

4 

44 

24 

hi 
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1 

2 

1 2 
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1 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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() 

0 
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2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sum 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

r 
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14 

1 

1 

3 

2 
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2‘ 

1 

T 

X 

2 

“a 
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1 

2 

1858 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

H 

1 

14 

2 

Ni 

24 

arth 

24 

reas 

3 

1:. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1859 

2 

2 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

04 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

24 

2 

1860 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1861 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

X^62 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Iiun 

9 

10 


9" 

10 

104 

10 

104 

104 

114 

114 

12 

12" 

7 

7 

6 

6 

64 

8 

9 

9 

10” 

104 

8 

1858 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JN 

0 

rortl 

0 

li-nc 

0 

»rth- 

0 

-easi 

0 

t. 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 

' 

1 

34 
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9 

9 

84 

8 

64 

. 7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

1 7 

’74 

7 

64 

’ 6 

6 

6 

64 

8 

7 

1800 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

> 4 

: 3 

4 

; 3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1881 

, 1 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 3 

! 3 

3 

1 3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1862 

1 2 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

! 2 

1 2 

2 

i 2 

2 

2 

; 2 

2 

1 

2 
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■16 

18^ 

■21 

n 

16‘ 

'm 

21 

‘194 

■21 

21' 

'20 

19 

13 

il€ 

1154 

rl6 

IX4J 

ilS 

11 

‘lO 

im 

-12 

12 
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Table L—DireoUon of the Wtfvl, WaUhif/ford, 

MARCH. 


15 15 15 




1858 

1859 

1860 
1861| 
1862 


SunilSS 


sspi^so 


|«3 

5 

t- 


33 

1 

llh 

1 

1 


5 1 

5 

iH 

5 

21^1 

1 1 

5 

rM 

^ 1 

w 

IM 

5 

6 

5 

7 

6^ 

!) 

N 

10 

ortl 

s 

L. 

7 

7 

54 

24 

3 

•*i 1 

0 

(> 

(> 

a 

9 

7 

9 

U 

11 

9 

9 

84 

i 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 2 

2 

3 

1 1 

5 

4 

1 4 

4 

7 

6 


5 

4 

5 

.i 

‘2 

1 

1 

1 1 

j 

{> 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

h 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7' 6 

1 

1 

' 1 

5 

34 

32“ 

33 

40 ‘ 

36i 

37" 

38 

314 

27 

24 

18il]44 

1(> 

11117 

117 

21 

21 

27 


North-north-west. 


18581 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1859 4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

H 

5 

5 

5 

5 

« 

5 

1860 5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

7 

7 

5 

4 

7 

7 

h 

t> 

6 

5 

(i 

(> 

(> 

1861 4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

« 

5 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

18621 6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3| 

3 

2 

2 

1 

19 

4 

5 1 

5 

Sum 19 

21 

20 

le” 

18 

19 

18 

15 

17 

20 
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Taulk I . — Dlrerthn of the WaUiniffoni^ 

MAY. 
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Table L-^-Direetiou of the Wlnd^ Wallhi(fford^ (UmtL 

NOVEMBER. 
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Tablk L—DtrecHon of thf Wiixil, WaiUingford, Cotot. 

DEOEIMBBR. 
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I[ w<‘ coinbiiio llio noiihin^s aiul S(mthhiiii;s, castings and westings, 
Ibr the sc\(‘ral months, so as t<» obtain the latitude aud de])arture for 
the enlin* year, and hence eoni] ait e the moan di n»<*t ion lor t1i<* year, 
we shall obtain for a result 5l"*7 W. If wi* take the arithmetical 
imain of the twelve monthly directions, vv^e sliall obtain N. '74-® W. 
I'ln* large iliHerencc arises from the gx*eater uniformity in the wind’s 
diretdion tluring the eohler months, when the direction is most 
noKliorly, 

The immhers in Tahio 11, part 2, were obtained as follows: After 
computing the mean iliroction of the wind for each hour, as described 
on page 211, the absolute length of the line indicating its direction 
was computed, aud this number was divided by tlie number of the 
<»I)Herv^‘lti<»ns for that luair without regard to direction. These result- 
ing uumlxTS, theri‘fore, re])n‘sent the ratio ol* the wind’s progress, in 
tin* mean ilirection to Us entire motion; and a com])arison of these 
numbers shows at wlial liour the direetion of the wind was most 
uniform, and at what hour it was most variable. 
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I‘’or the <mtir(* y(»ar, tlie averagi* <diauge in the direction of the 
wind from 0 a. m. to i\ m., is at Uxidsou lK®-a; wdiile at Wallingford 
it is 5 I , or thri e iwitat as gr<*at as at Hudson. jMoreover, at 1 ludson 
the direetion at J1 i». m. is always more ftortherlj/ than at 0 a. m., while 
at. Wallingford it» is always more ttouf/ipHi/. These facts seem to 
indicate that the cause of the diurnal chang<* at Wallingford, must he 
quite dilVerent from wdiat it is at ITudsoxi. 

The Philadi'lphia observations employed for comparison were those 
made at the (lirard (lollege Observatory* in 1842. The results are 
shown in the first ])ai*t of Table JV, while in tlie second part of the 

* M i nu*ti(‘ and Mt't(*or()U)}^i<*ul ()l)m‘rvaliojiN (firard PUiladolphui, 1840-45. 
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Tlio inu»il)ors in bolh lnl>U*h n‘presonl <legrt*i»b. coiiiited from the 
north point around the circle hy the w(‘Kt and south. 

The diurnal fluctuation at Philadel})hia <lunng the cold months 
is pfreater than at Wallin^ijjrord, hut during the warm months it is 
<le<*idodly less. The flii<‘tuatioiib at Philadelphia ap])ear greater in 
consequence of tlie^hortuoss of tlu^ ]>eriod of comparison (one year). 
In oi»der to discover what would he the eflectof ovtending the period 
ot comparison, tliat month Avas selected, (May), nhlcli at Walling- 
ford, showed the most romarkahle diurnal llnctnations. Table V 
shows the results of the Philadtdpliia ohservalions for the month of 
May, for a period of four years. 


Tabl-m Y. — JEfoarh/ Memnt. JJh'eetion of the Wind for May at 

Philadelphia, 
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The mean diurnal fluctuation is here reduce<! to 28 degrees, while 
at Wallingford, for the same month, it amouiits to fi04 degrees. The 
cause of this great flxi<*tU4iti(»ii at Wa*llingford, must he veiy different 
fi*om that which operates at Philadelpliia ; {)r if th(* cjiuse he the 
same, it must opt^ratc with far grojiter intensity. 

The rosulls of the ohservations at Torontx), exhibit a strong r(‘sem- 
hlancc to those at Wallingfoi<l. For the six cohlev months the mean 
diurnal change is nearly the same, and the (uirves repi’csenling the 
change of direction are Bunilar, although tlic corresjjonding changes 
arc not sinmltaneous. At Toronto the witnl is most southerly about 
an hour after noon, while at Wallingford the wiml is generally most 
southoi’ly about 5 r. m. During the six wiimier month*^, tlie diurnal 
change of direction at Toronto is nearly as great as nt Wallingford ; 
and if we omit the month of May, it is gveate»* than at W^illingford. 
IVIoreover, the curves representing the <*hanges of direction at the two 
places, bear some resemblance to ea<*h other; although the change of 
wind from north to south gcn(*rally occurs four hours eai*lior at 
Toronto than at Wallingford. 

A com])anson of these facts natunilly suggests the idea, that the 
diurnal change in the direction of the wind is mainly <lue to inequality 
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of teinpernture o\or uoi^Iiboriiiu: portions of iho onHlj’s hurrn<*o; and 
that at WallinufloiNl, as w(‘ll as a( Toronto, t ho oivat ohancifos in <he 
warmer montlm arc <Uio to the provimlly ol* a lari>c siirlaoo of water. 
The <liui*ual chmi<tc al Wa Ilia •» lord cannot he as<‘ril)cd simply to the 
inequalitiob of the earth’s snriaee. This cause mii»ht aHeet tlu^ mean 
direction of the wind, hut could not produce a chani^e in th(‘ windV 
direction from liour to hour. IVIoreover, the facts stalled on pa^ji^o 200, 
show that the horizon at Walliiui^ford is hut littli* ohstructed by hills ; 
while the great regularity in the changes show n by the curves on 
Plate VIII, indicates that the inecpialitios of tin* earth’s surface <lo 
not hero greatly atfect the wind’s <lirection. 

We propose, then, to iiupiire whether the diurnal changes in tin* 
direction of the wind at Wallingford, can be (*\phiiiu*<l hy the influ- 
ence of the difference of temperature of the laud and the neighboring 
water. For this eoiuparisou we will take the temp(‘rature of New 
Haven as the stan<lar<l for the temperature of the land at <lil1ereiit 
periods of the day and ^ear, and for the wuiter w'e will take the 
numhers derived from Maurv’s thermometrieal charts of the Atlantie*^ 

In Table VI, column second show^s the mean temperature of the 
different mouths at New lla\ cu; <*oliimu third shows the mean tem- 
perature of the w^ariuest hour of each month ; and column fourtli 
shows the mean temp(*rature of the (‘oldest hour of each month. 
Tablic VI . — if y^i*w ionf Oooim 

j Kuw Haven. | ()(*eau. (h 8tr. ^ j N(wv Haven. Ocean, H.htr 
Montha, Monn Max’m Mlu‘m Menu Mi'iui MouIIih., m'lSTMasm Mlu’m Moim" Me«n 

JanT“ 2«r*r» Hi *U, n -I l‘i -r* r»i» t July TI* t •ru -5 a I •() (HU 71 •« 

Fob. 28*1 ' ‘i2-« I ja7 not) Auh. hu*a tso t,:c2 uao 7 fH) 

March 3tM 4;ni 20*0 |<K> fi7'i» Kept. (i2'f» 70 5 r»r>*l 10:1.2 711 

April 40-8 55 2 :UK$ (2 1 01 . 1 (M. 151*1 50*2 1 1 :m 50 2 71*7 

May 67-a 05*8 *1S H IS 2 0:t*7 N(»\, I 10 0 10-0 ;55 5 52*8 00*5 

Juno 67.0 75*:! 58-1 00 1 07*0 Hiu- ] :t0 I ;t0 5 ' ‘MM 10 5 02*2 

\i\\v I 10 0 50-5 t 12 5 52 1 00*1 

Oolumn fiilh shows the mean temperatun* (d’ tlie Atlantic Ocean for 
a zone extending a little over a degrei* on etudi side* of the parallel of 
Hew Haven, and renehiug euslwMird to hmgilude 00®^; while cohimn 
sixth shows the mean temperature of that portion of tin* tluirStream, 
which is comprehended within the limits of the same zone. Tlie 
diurnal change of temperature* of the wuiter is not accurately known, 
but is presumed to be less that half what it iw at New* IIav<*n. The 
distance from Wallingford to the nearest poitri of* the Oulf stream 
is about SOO statute miles; its distance from the nonrest point of the 
Atlantic Ocean is about 50 miles ; but Long Island Sound, which is 

* Maury’"* wind and curreufe ohartB, TJiormal shuotH, BarioH T). 
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horp 20 nulpb in breadth, is distant only ten mileb. It is presumed 
tlnit the tein])<‘rature hi‘re oiven ibr the .Vtlantie Oeeaii would jjot 
diller sj really from tlie toinperaturc of Loiitif Island Sound for the 
<*orres|)Ondinpj months. 

Near the parallel of 40^^ N. lat. the average wind is from a point 
a little South of West, We will call this the normal wind, and 
inquire wludherthe temperatures shown in Table VI, will enable us 
to e\j)lain the departures from this normal direction bhown in the 
ol)s<‘r\ations at Wallingford. Beginning with the month of January, 
we (in<l th(‘ temperature of the land, even at its inaximum, to be 
many (le<»3*eeb lower than the neighboring water. This eaiise should 
them ])ro(luee a deHeetion of the normal wind in the direction from 
the land toward the water; and this should eontiniie throughout the 
24 ]iom*s, but slionld be most decided during the colder half ot‘ the 
<lay, whhdi eoindusion corresponds very closely with the observed 
laets* Tlu‘ same* !*emark is a]>plieable to tlie month of February, 
exeept that during the warmest part of the day, the temperature of 
the land dillers from that of the ocean less than in January, and the 
deflecting loree should be less; which eonehmion also corresponds 
very well with the observed ihets. The idienomeua for January and 
February an* therelbre very well (*xplaino<l by the unequal tempera- 
ture of (he land and the moffhhonmj water, without ascribing any 
influence to the mon* distant and wanner water of the Gulf Stream. 

For the month o(* March, the same remark is applieabh* during the 
colder half <d* (he day ; but al)ou( the hour of maximum heat the 
temperature of the laml and that of the neighboring water is about 
the same, while obs<*r vat ion shows the wind still tending from the 
northwest. Tifis \\ould seem to indicate that the heat of the Gulf 
Stream was tlu* principal deflecting force; hut perhaps the facds may 
be (Explained fnnn (be ineHia of the air set in motion from the north- 
ward, heeause the neighboring 3vat<w is warmer than the land 
during nearly the entire day, and the slightly higher tem])erature of 
the land eonl inning but for an hour or two, is insuflieient to arrt*st this 
steady current from the north. The phenomena for 3fareh are easily 
(‘xplained by reference to the higher temperature of the Gulf Sti-eam; 
and may, perhaps, l»e explained without ascribing any v(‘ry im]K>rtaiit 
influence to this mo3*e remote body of water. 

During tbe month of ^\])ril, the mean temperature of the land is 
higher than that of the neighboring water; and even at the coldest 
hour of the day, the land cannot be nnteli colder than the water. 
Nev<‘rtheless, observatioiis show a strong deflecting force from the 
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North provmliiig more than hnlf tlio <lay. ll <1 (k‘s not ap]>oar bow 
this fact Cfiii he evplainen, by awribiag It to tlio influence of 

the warmer water of the (xulf Stream. 

The noitheiiy wind, which pre\jiils during a eonsiderahle })oi 1 ion 
of the day in the month of May, cannot be .iMcribed to the influence 
of the ueighborinj? water, but it. eaisily explained b;y the higher tem- 
perature of the Gulf Stream; while during the })riiu*ipal part of the 
day, the temperature of the land rihct* so iiuieh above that of the 
ueighhoiing water, that a breeze springs u[) from tlio colder water 
toward the land. 

The northerly wind whicli prevails during a j)ortioTi of tlie <Iay in 
the month of June, seems also to indicate the intluenee of the (irulf 
Stream, while the boutheiiy wind, wliieh prevails during more than 
half the day, ib explained as in the month of May. 

In July the northerly wind alinobt entirely disappoai's, for now the 
land is not only wanner than the neigh bonng ocean, but during a 
oonbiderahle part of the day is wanner even than the Gulf Stream. 
The strong southerly wind which generally prevails, is a current flow 
ing from tlie cooler water toward the lamb 

In the inonthb of Aiignst and Se})tember the lan<l is warmer than 
the neighboring water during about luilf of the day, and colder during 
the other half; and we tind acconlingly that the northerly current 
prevails for about half of the day, and the sontliorly for the other 
half. 

In the month of October the eircumstances are nearly the same as 
in March, while in November and December they are nearly the sanu* 
as in January and PVbrnary. 

Wo And, then, that most of the observed facts can be acconuied 
for from the unequal ienqjorat uix‘ of the laud and the neighboring 
water; )>nt some of the facts, especially those in A]>ril, May ami Jutio, 
seem to indicate a <leeided iiifluenee of llie Gulf Stn*am ; and if the 
influence of the Gulf Stream is appreciable <lnnng certain months of 
the year, its influence must be everted <luring the remaining months 
of the year, although partly masked by ]»eing bUauled with otlier 
causes. 

If the causes which we have here assigned f<>r tlu* changes in the 
wind’s direction at Wallingflml are correct, they ought to produce 
similar effects at other statioiiM similarly situated; that Is, at places 
all along the Atlantic coast of the lTmle<l States within the belt of 
prevalent westerly winds. Observations at such pla(*es may then 
afford a test of the accuracy of the explanation here given. 4 
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From a series of hourly ol>ser\ atioiis of the wincl, we may infer the 
best methcxl <>i‘ (lediieiiitif the wiml’s mean direction from o})servations 
made at a limited immher ot houi*s. For nine months of the year at 
Wallingford, the direction of the wind at 1 p. m. corresponds very 
closely with the mean of the 24 hours, while for the other three months 
(May, Jxxne and July) this direction is not attained until 5 p. m. The 
other hour of the day Avhen the wind’s direction corresponds most 
nearly with the mean of the 24 hours, is about an hour after mid- 
night. At Toronto, the two hours wlieu tlie wind’s direction corres- 
ponds most nearly with the moan of tlie 24 hours, are 9 a. m. and 0 
p. M. At Phihidelj[)hia they are 10 a. m. and 8 i\ m. These critical 
hours appear, therefore, to vary considerably with the locality. 

The hours most generally selected for observations of tera])erature 
arc 1 A. M., 2 and 9 i». m., and the best result which can he deduced from 
these observations is obtiune<l by adding twice the 9 o’cdock observa- 
tion to the sum of th<* other two observations, and dividing the result 
by four. The same rule gives the true mean direction of the wind at 
Toronto within less than one degree, although the mean diurnal range 
amounts to 65 degrees. At Philadelphia also the rule gives an equally 
accurate result. 

At Wallingford this rule is eousiderably in error, owing to the fact 
that the critical hours occur much later than at Tortmto; but during 
the six colder months, the mean of the 7 a. ai. and 2 p. observations 
corresponds very well with the mean of the 24 hours, while during the 
other six mouths, the 2 p. m. observation <loos not differ greatly from 
the moan of the 24 hours. 

At most observatories where hourly obsc^rvations of the wind are 
made, th<» observations are not reduced with sufieient accuracy to 
enable iisto test the jnweding methoxlof deducing the mean diroetiou 
from a limited number of obhervations ; but at Oxford, Knglaml, the 
rule above giv<'n for Torxmto furnishes a vei^y siccurale result. 

The recor<l at Wallingford shows several <‘ascs in which the vane 
indicated the same direction uiiinterruptexlly for two days or more. 
The following examples arc selected from the fu*st two years of the 
observations ; because during this period the force of the wind was 
recorded, and we are able to distinguish between the period during 
which the wind blew with considerable force, and that during which 
the air was nearly or quite <*alm. Until January, 1869, the records 
employed only the eight canlinal points; hut subsequently sixteen 
points were employed. 

The following Table sliows hnst, the direction indicated by the vano; 
second, the date at which this direction began to bo recorded ; third, 
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tlie periotl during wliich tlie record indicated identically the same 
direction of tin* wind; and lastly, the ninnher of hours tluring this 
interval when the pre'^siire a]>piuMtus sho^\ed the wind to blow with a 
hn-ce of at least eight ounces on a plate ten inches square. 

Table VII . — if vemarhahly sttady Whah. 
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Force of the IVtiut 

The force of the wind was recorded by an anemometer constructed 
upon the principle of Osier’s anemometer, from cUrections hirnished 
hj Dr. Smallwood of Montreal.*’^ The pressure 2 >late was ten inches 
square, and the spring was a stmight steel rod, 2 ft. 1 in. long, and 
one-fourth inch in diameter. The weight of the clock (the same as 
employed for reooivling the direction of the vane) turned a horizontal 
cylinder nine inches long, and three and three-(ptaiter inches in diam- 
eter, with a uniform and known velocity. A long roll of paper, eight 
inches broad, wound upon a roller, passed over the cylinder, and was 
wound up on another roller. The ends of the cylinder were armed 
upon its circumference with sharp points, whieli (*auglit the paper suwl 
carried it forward with the same velocity as that with which the 
cylinder turned. The motions of the pressure plate were communi- 
cated hy means of wheel work to a pencil, Avhi<*h was presse<l hy a 
Sluing agsdnst the paper. When the pressure [date was stationary, 
the pencil described a straight line upon the paper; hut when the 
plate was in motion, tlie pencil traced a zig-zag line. 

Before the conunenceiuent of the ob'^ervatioiis, experiments were 
made to determine the amount of i>ressiuv on the plate corresi)ondlng 
to given positions of the s}»rhig ; and hence the distance of the ditfer- 
ewt points of the zig-zag line from the line of no pressure, could ho 
conv’erted into ounces of i>ressure on a surface ten inches square. 
Unfortunately these experiments were not repeated at the close of the 
observations. In the course of the two years during which the spring 


* See page 209 and note. 
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was einjiloyed, the record vh<med a permanent ehauge, indieatini* 
either a change in the elasticity of the ‘'])ring, or a change in the aj)- 
paratiis by which the motion of the pressure ]>lale was transmitted to 
the recording pencil. 

The observations on the force of the wind c<mnuo3K*ed 1857, Se]>t. 
7<1, 7h, and contiimed to 3859, July 11th. Fntil tlie monih of Apiil, 
IhoS, jn’ossiires less than leu ouuce«4 seem to ha\c been re<*or<lo<l 
^^ith as great fidelity as the higher pn^ssures. Aft<*r A]>ril 5th, 1858, 
no pressures were recorde<l less th.in ten ounces on .] ]»late ten inclus 
s(piare. About Ibis time, either the spriug or the recording a])paratns 
must have sustained some injiiiy. It is im])oss,ible now (<» deterniiin* 
why the ap])aratus subsequently failed to recoid the smaller pre'stsurcs; 
nor can wc determine whether the higher ]>ressnivs rec<»r<le<l before 
April, 1858, are comparable with those su3)sequenlly re(*ordod. '^This 
failure of the anemometer to record the low ])ressures impairs some- 
what the value of the obserN ations ; no\erthele-.s, the results are so 
consistent with each other, and with similar obseiw at ions made else- 
where (as w^e shMl see hereafter), that the observations are coiisidereil 
worthy of preseiwation. 

Other observers have experienced similar diilicultles w’ith the pre^s. 
ure apparatus of Osier's anemometer. Al the (Observatory of Toronto, 
Canadti, during the years 1840, '41 an<l ‘’4:i, in pressures of less than 
one pound, the pressure plate of the anemometer either did not move 
at all, or the record of its motiim was very uncertain. In higlu‘i‘ 
winds the instrument w’orked well, but tbe S})ring was insufiicient to 
bring the pencil back again to tlie zero, so that untU coirected by 
hand, the ijcncil might continue to mark high i»ressnres after the wdml 
had lulled^ A similar impertection was fimml in tlu‘ OslerV aiumu>in- 
eter employed at the Oirard C\>llege Observatory in lsto-45. 

Table VIIT exliibits in < let ail the entire series td* observations at 
Wallingford, and shows the recorded force of tlu‘ wind i‘stimaled iu 
ounces upon a surface <jf IbO square inches, for each hour of the tlay 
diuing tw'o yeai's. The average f<»rce <»f the wind is Theiu*e obtained 
tor each hour of each mouth. 
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DireGtion and Force of the ~Wind, 


The curve lines upon Plate IX represent the mean force of the wind 
for each hour of the day, and each month of the year. The hour of 
the day is indicated at the top and bottom of the page. The space 
between the horizontal lines represents a difierence of one ounce upon 
the pressure plate. Since the zero of pressure is different for each 
curve line, the absolute value of the horizontal lines could not be in- 
dicated upon the chart without creating confusion ; but a reference to 
the average results in Table VIII, will readily indicate what the zero 
is. These curves exhibit strikingly to the eye the diurnal change in 
the wind’s force. 

The time of maximum pressure varies from I to 4 p. m. ; occuriing 
generally at 2 p, m. in winter; 3 p. m. in spring and autumn ; and at 
4 p. M. in summer. These hours, during the colder part of the year, 
correspond very closely with the time of maximum temperature, but 
during the warmer part of the year they occur from one to two hours 
later. 

The average time of minimum pressure is 2 a. m., but varies from 
10 p. m. to Y A. 3if., between which hours the average change of press- 
ure is quite small. 

The general form of the curves of pressure at Wallingford is similar 
to that of the curves representing the observations at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, but the absolute pressure is different. Table IX affords 
a comparison of the extent of the diurnal change at the two places. 
Colmnn second shows for each month the pressure for the hour when 
it was least at Wallingford, and column third the pressure at the hour 
when it was greatest Column fourth shows the minimum pressure 
at Philadelphia, expressed in pounds per square foot, and column 
fifth shows the same numbers reduced to the standai-d of Wallingfor<l, 
viz: ounces of pressure on a surface of 100 square inches. Columns 
fi and *7 show the maximum pressure at Philadelphia similarly ex- 
pressed. The results given for Philadelphia are the means of 2^ 
years of observations. 


Tablp: IX — Maxima and Minima of presmre at 'WaUing- 
ford and Philaddjphia. 
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Fall of Rain and JSlnow at WaUingford^ Conn, 

The mean of the maxima for the year is nearly one-half greater at 
Philadelphia than at Wallingford; and the mean of the minima is 
more than double. The ratio of the maxima to the minima is nearly 
one-half greater at Wallingford than at Philadelphia. 

Mean direction of the Wind s progress. 

In considering the circulation of the atmosphere for the entire globe, 
it is important to know for each place, the average direction of the 
wind’s progress^ and this is not necessarily the same as the average 
direction of the wind, for its progress depends upon velocity as well 
as direction. If we could construct a polygon, all of whose sides but 
one should represent the successive directions of the wind for any 
assumed time, and the lengths of those sides should be proportional 
to the wind’s force in these several directions, the remaining side ol 
the polygon woxild represent the direction and amount of the wind’s 
progress for that time. In order to reduce the Wallingford observar 
tions upon this principle, the angles given in Table 11, Part 1, were 
regarded as the directions of a ship’s course, and the numbers repre- 
senting the wind’s force for the given hour and month, as shown in 
Table VIII, were regarded as the distances sailed. For these courses 
and distances, the Northings and Southings, Eastings and Westings 
for each hour were taken from a traverse table, and the total difference 
of latitude and departure for each month were computed. The result- 
ing course was thence deduced by the principles of Trigonometry. 
The following table shows the results of this computation. 


TAni.B X. — Mean direction of the Winds progress. 


Montb. 

mrection. 

IKESa 

DirecUon. 

Montb. 

XUrection. 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

N. 31**8 W. 
35*0 

47 6 

46‘5 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S 40”*0 W. 
60-4 

49 3 

80-4 

September 

October 

November 

December 

N. 80-“6 W. 
43-6 

63-9 

35'5 


The mean direction of the wind’s progress for the entire year is 
from a point N. 55°-8 W., being 4®*1 more southerly than the direction 
obtained without regarding the wind’s force. The difference arises 
from the fact that the wind’s force is generally gi-eatest at that hour 
of the day when its direction is most southerly. 

Fall of Rain and Snow at Walltngfokd, Conn,, 1856-1870. 

The observations on the fall of rain and snow began April, 1868, 
and continued to August, 1862. They were resumed in November, 
1864, and are continuous to the close of 1870, The rain-gauge em- 
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FaU of Rain and Snouo at Wallingford^ Co7in. 


ployed is a» cylindrical metallic vessel 11';^ inclics in diameter, and 8 
inches deep. Near the middle of its height is a metallic dia])hragm, 
designed to preserve the interior from objects falling upon the upper 
surface, while allovdng the water to pass freely. It also prevents 
animals from drinking the fallen w'ater. The gauge was placed on 
the suiface of the ground, in the yard of Dr. Harrison’s house, where 
there is a tolerably free exposure. To measure the amount of rain or 
melted snow there is a glass jar properly graduated to show inches, 
tenths and hundredths. The snow gauge is also ll-J inches in diam- 
eter, and is two feet deep. It is placed on the top of a fence, at an 
elevation of about three feet from the surface of the ground, in a 
tolerably free exposure. 

Table XI shows the total fall of rain and melted snow in indies for 
each month of the years observed ; also the monthly means derived 
from twelve or fbui*teen years of obseiwation, and the total annual 
fall of rain and snow. The average annual fall of rain and melted 
snow, derived from twelve and a half years of observations, is 61*26 
inches ; and this amount is distributed not very unequally through 
the different seasons, being in spring IS-VS; summer 13*64; autumn 
12*07 ; and winter 11*87 inches. 


Table XI. — FaU of rain and melted snow, in inches, WaUingford, Gt 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1856 




4*10 

6*86 

3*07 

2-93 

11*68 

3*22 

198 

2-67 

6*61 


1857 

4 39 

2-08 

2-47 

7*11 

7*76 

3*23 

8*29 

5*62 

3*17 

5*88 

2 06 

6 79 

57*85 

1858 

313 

1*92 

1*57 

3*87 

2*62 

5*08 

3*26 

4*02 

518 

3*29 

3*23 

4-47 

41*64 

1859 

6-94: 

4-24 

8*46 

876 

4*73 

6*26 

2-68 

6*12 

6*63 

1*91 

2*49 

4*01 

67-n 

1860 

2-38 

3*13 

2*62 

2*11 

4*04 

1*90 

2*72 

6*53 

3*38 

310 

C-37 

4 97 

42*25 

1861 

4 07 

2*90 

5*02 

5*83 

5*67 

3*68 

2-85 

6-66 

4*61 

2*40 

4*47 

177 

48-93 

1862 

5*71 

3*01 

4*30 

1*93 

2*93 

7*60 

3-28 







1864 











4*31 

4*09 


1866 1 

4-92! 

4*60 

6*31 ! 

3-26 

7*26 

4*89! 

6-84 

1*57 

1*38 

4*33 

3]5 

4*01 

62*52 

1866 

1-71 

6*48 

3*41 

2*89 i 

6*80 1 

1 4*31 1 

3*28 

4*21 

(>*J7 

3*35 

4*96 

4*38 

50*96 

1867 

2*42 

2*64 

4 08 

2*76 

8*31 

5-40 j 

2-45 

10*53 

2*59 

5*91 

1 H 50 

2*70 

51*29 

1868 

4*55 

1*69 

2*66 

5*58 i 

7*79 

3-67 

2*44 

7*27 

8 40 

0 93 

4 31 

2*47 

61*76 

1869 

, 3*05 

5*22 

7*02 

, 2-16 i 

6*36 

3*23, 

, 2*98 

1*95 

3*27 

13*29 

3*58 

6*36 

58-46 

1870 

6 38 

6*19 

5*60 

6-31 

1*39 

3*12 1 

2*96 

2*1] 

140 

5*37 

3 43 

2*19 

46-35 

leas 

1 4*14 

3*59 i 4 46 

l3*97'l 

6*33 

4*26 

3*76 

6*52 > 4 U3 

4 3] 

li'73 

T*14 

"61*26 


Table Xn shows the total fall of snow for each month in inches, 
also the monthly means and the total annual fall. The mean annual 
fall is 61*17 inches, and all this fell from November to April inclusive, 
JSnow occasionally falls in October and May, but no such case oc- 
curred during the tw’elve and a half years embraced by these obsei> 
various. 



FaU of Rain and Srime at WaUmgford^ Conn, 
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Table XIL — Fall of s7iow^ in inohes^ WaUingford^ Conn, 



January. 

February. 

March. 

ApriL 

November. 

December. 

Year. 

186(5 




0 


12f 


TBS': 

27f 

2f 

10 

0 

0 

6 

46i 

1858 

4 

5 

13J- 


13 

3 

381 

1859 

31 

13 

6 

0 

0 

61 

551 

1860 

Hi 

iH 

OJ 

01 

0 

101 

401 

1861 


0 

21 

9 

4 

0 

60 

L862 

16 

19 

4 

0 




1864 





2 

16 


1865 

IH 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 10 

231 

1866 


5 

3 

0 

0 

' 101 

33 

1861 

26 

16 

16 

0 

6 

' 141 

181 

1868 

21 

12i 

13 

16 

0 

! 12 

811 

1869 

5 

13 

13 

0 

2 

' 16 

48 


G 

16 

19 

2 

0 

! 1 

50 

Mean 

16-69 1 

1 10*13 

1 10*58 

2*04 

2-2'I 1 

1 9*44 

51*11 


Table XDI. — F'o, of days when rain or snow fell^ Wallingford^ Ot, 



Jao. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1856 




7 

13 

9 

9 

10 

7 

5 

8 

9 


1861 

12 

8 

8 

8 

13 

9 

10 

10 

5 

9 

6 

12 

110 

1858 

6 

5 

1 

8 

■EH 

6 

8 

S 

5 

7 

9 

13 

92 

1859 

8 

12 

S 

6 

9 

13 

5 

1 

8 

4 

6 

8 

94 

1860 

8 

7 

6 

wm 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 

8 

9 

6 

90 

1861 

11 

6 

9 

9 

8 

■SB 

9 

6 

6 

8 

7 

4 

93 

1862 

13 

10 

8 

6 

9 

12 

7 







1864 











10 

11 


1865 

8 

4 

8 

7 

13 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

5 

8 

83 

1866 

6 

1 

4 

6 

10 

9 

7 

10 

11 

1 6 

6 

7 

87 

18G1 

4 

6 

1 

8 

12 

7 

11 

9 

1 5 

1 4 

5 

8 

86 

1868 

8 

11 

5 

7 

9 

7 

4 

7 

1 10 

7 

6 

4 

85 

1869 

4 

6 

8 

5 

8 

9 

6 

3 

I 3 

11 

6 

8 

77 

1810 

11 

6 

5 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

i 4 

7 

5 

7 

88 

Mean 

8*66 ‘ 1*38 1 6*92 

7*23 

9*85 

8*77 

7*62 

7*42 

6*25 

1 e-TS 

1*33 

8*08 1 92 


Table Xin shows the number of days for each month of each year 
during which rain or snow felL A day is here regarded as 24 consec- 
utive hours. The record sometimes mentions rain or snow as having 
fallen during the day time, and also duiing the preceding or succeed- 
ing night. Such eases are counted as but one day, except when the 
duration of the fall exceeded twenty-four hours. In a few of the 
cases here enumerated, the amount of the rain or snow which fell was 
too small to be measure<L From April, 1856, to August, 1862, the 
record was kept for the Smithsonian Institution, and in conformity 
with their instructions special care was taken to recoi'd the time of 
the beginning and end of each fall of rain and snow. In the subse- 
quent observations, which were not made for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, less care was observed to note the time of beginning and end of 
the periods of rain and snow. This may perhaps explain the fact that 
the total number of days when rain or snow fell during the years 1856 
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FaU of Bain and Snow at Wallingford^ Oonn, 


to 1862, exceeds the totals for the subsequent years. The average 
number of days each year when rain or snow fixlls is 92 ; or almost 
exactly one day in four. The greatest number of rainy days (><‘curs 
in May, and the least in September, Comparing Table XITI with 
Table XI, we see that the amount of the rain for different montlis is 
not exactly proportional to the number of rainy days ; for while dur- 
ing the three winter months the number of days of rain or snow is 
somewhat greater than for either of the other seasons, and is decidedly 
greater than for the autumn months, the amount of the precipitation 
is sensibly less. 

The following Table shows the oases in which the fall of rain was 
unusually great. The extraordinary rain of October 3d and 4th, 1869, 
caused an extensive flood, which occasioned no little destmotion of 
property. 

Table XIV. — Unusual faUs of rain. 



Duration. 

Ain*t in inclics. 

Bain beean. 

Am’t in incUea. 

1866, Aug. 19, 

4 P.M. 

29 hours 

3*30 

ISST, Od. 29 

3-12 

186*1, July 23, 

3 am. 

8 


4*58 

1868, Sept 6 

3*18 

185*7. Oct. 26, 

AM. 

— 

tk 

3*04 

1869, Oct 3 

2*94 

1868, Sept. 15, 

8 P.M, 

19 


3*04 

1869, Oct 4 

4*97 

1862, Jime 3, 

3 P.M. 

13 

u 

3*29 

18*70, Apr. 18 

2*86 


The following Table shows the cases in which the fall of snow was 
unusually great. 


Table XV. — Unusual faMs of s}iow. 


Snow began. 




Am*i; In Inches. 

1856, Dec. 22, 

3 P.M. 

24 hours 

6 

1866, Dec 2« 

6 

1856, Deo. 23, 

3 P.M. 

18 

u 

5 

1867, Jan. 17 

12 

186T, Jan. S. 

A.M. 

— 

u 

8 

1867, Jan. 21 

6 

1858, Feb. 19, 

3 P.M. 

28 

•( 

5 

1861, Feb. 20 

6 

1868, March 8, 

3 P.M. 

— 


10 

1867, Feb. 21 

10 

1858, Nov. 28, 

7 A.M. 

— 

" 

8 

1867, Mar. 17 

11 

1859, Jan. 3, 

8 P.M. 

20 


30* 

1868, Jan. 21 

G 

1859, March 3, 

3 P.M. 

16 


0 

1868, Jan. 26 

9 

1860, Jan. 11, 

P. M. 

— 


6 

186S,Mar 2 

10 

I860, Feb. 16, 

5 P.M. 

27 

tc 

9 

1868, Mar 21 

5 

1860, Dec. 4, 

10 AM. 

22 

u 

10 

1868, Doc. 5 

10 

1861, March 20. 

, P. M. 

— 


10 

1 869, Jan. 1 

5 

1861, April 1, 

5 P. M. 

20 

*t 

8 

1869, Feb. 26 

10 

1862, Jan. 6, 

3 A. M. 

18 


5 

1 809, Dec. 6 

13 

1864, Dec. 9, 

P.M. 

— 

tl. 

7 

1870, Feb. 8 

10 

1864, Dec. 31, 


— 

It 

5 

1870, Feb. 28 

5 

1865, Jan. 4, 


— 

(t 

6 * 

1870, Mar. 7 

6 

1866, Jan. 7, 


— 

u 

5 

1870, Mar. 13 

8 

1866, Jan. 26, 



u 

5 

1870, Mar. 15 

5 


* This snow storm was one of uiiu<«ual severity, and caused a general interruption 
of travel upon the railroads. 



VII, DE&IGir FOR A BRlDirR ACROSS THE EaST RiVER, Nea\ YoEK, 
AT Blackwell’s Island. 


It is proper to say that the design for a bridge crossing the East 
River at Blackwell’s Island, New York, described in the following 
paper, was intended only as a solution of a special problem in Engin- 
eering, applicable to long spans in certain localities ; and that it does 
not assume to be more than a suggestion in connection with the 
actual execution of a bridge across the East River. It is intended 
to show that if objections to such a project shall arise on account of 
the popular apprehension of the detects of the ordinary suspension 
bridge, there is still a practical form of structure which may be em- 
ployed with equal and perhaps greater advantage for bridges of 
long span. 

The suspension system, although apparently the only one available 
beyond the limits of the straight girder and arch, presents inherent 
defects, which to say the least are a constant source of popular appre- 
hension. It is, however, the only system possible for very great 
spans, and the object of the foim of bridge which I wish to present, 
as particularly applicable to the case presented at Blackwell’s Island, 
is to supply a link between the straight girder, or tube, and the sus- 
pension system. There is an interval in the lengths of spans beyond 
the practicable limits of the single girder, which I think this form of 
construction will fill with ad\ antage in stability, strength, and stiff- 
ness over the suspension bridge, and advantage in economy over the 
simple girder. 

The bridge at Blackwell’s Island, when completed, must become a 
great thoroughfare between two populous districts, and should not 
only possess the elements of strength and stability, but of stiffiiess, or 
immobility, under passing loads, under the action of high winds, and 
under the influences of changes of temperature. 

Blackwell’s Island divides the East River at New York into two 
channels, each about 600 fedt in width. At the location deemed most 
favorable for a high bridge, opposite -TOth street, the east channel is 
600 feet in width firom high-water mark to high-water mark, the west 
channel being at the same point about 670 feet. This being a point 
at which the section of the water-way in depth is greater than it is 
either above or below, it will be practicable, if deemed desirable, to 
make both spans of the bridge 600 feet, one of the piers of the west 
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channel being built a slight distance out from the bliove lino. With 
the spans first mentioned, however, all the piers may be built without 
expensive cofier-dams and with rock beds for foundations. 

For these spans, taking into consideration also the great altitude of 
the roadway required (135 feet), it appears evident that single straight 
girders either of the lattice or tubular foim arc iiiapi>lit*able, both on 
account of the excessive weight required and the difiiculty of erecting 
them. 

The system or design which I suggest is re])resented in elevation in 
sketch 1. The design may perhaps be appropriately classed with 
cantilever constructions, although differing in essential points from 
any existing structures of long span. It may be explained in detail 
by reference to sketch 2, which re 2 >resents a half span. 

This sketch represents a half S 2 )an of one of the channels. P repre- 
sents the pier 160 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 136 feet high, built of 
masonry, but not necessarily solid throughout. A B rejjresents the 
vertical elevation of a tubular chord or strut extending from A, the 
middle of the span, across the pier, and resting uj>on it, to B. There 
are three of these chords or struts, one at each side, and one in the 
middle of the breadth of the pier. These chords being designed to 
sustain thrusts only, will be about 4 feet square in cross section, of a 
tubular form, made of iron jfiates ; and as the thrust towards the pier 
will increase uniformly from A, where it is 0, to the i>ier, the section of 
the material will he increased towaj’ds the pier by adding plates to 
the interior of the tubes. 

Upon these three tubes or chords, and forming part of them, will he 
built three iron towers (T), firmly braced laterally to each other. 
These towers will he 150 feet high, A T and B T re]>resent iron sus- 
pension or stay-rods, placed at distances of about 10 feet aj)art; each 
rod AT having a corresponding stay-rod BT. The lower ends of 
each pair of rods, A T and B T, are firaily attached to the tubes or 
chords and the upper ends to short pendulums, the design of which 
is fo insure equality of strain in the coiTesponding rotls A T and B T. 
At the points where the rods BT are attached to the tubes, anchor- 
ing-rods attached to the tube pass down into tlie pier through well- 
holes, at the bottom of which they are secured, by cross bai-s, to the 
masonry. 

•Hie widths of the towers at the base is such as to secure perfect 
stability, the downward thrusts always sticking near the centre of 
the base of each tower. There are two sets of parallel rods AT, and 
two sets BT, in pairs, for each tube or chord, making six sets of 1 7 
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each, or 102 rods AT and 102 rods BT. The rods for the outer tubes 
are 2j inches diameter, and those for the inner tube 3^ inches diame- 
ter. These latter being heavier, because double weight, or half the 
weights of both roadways will be borne by the middle system of rods. 

The rods are all kept from deliection under the action of their own 
weight by braces, shown best in sketch 2. The object of this will be 
explained in the proper place. 

It will now be seen that the sti ucture A T B, consisting of the lower 
chords, the towers and the stay-rods (all of wrought iron) constitute 
a homogeneous structure entirely independent of the pier, but resting 
upon it — ^the pier, through the anchoring rods, forming the counter- 
weight, which prevents the overturning of the half-span when it is 
loaded. 

This structure is iirst to be examined imder the action of its own 
weight. 

1. The horizontal chord from A to D is sustained by the stay- 
rods A T, and there will be developed in this chord neither a bending 
movement nor shearing force, or rather the shearing force will be dis- 
tributed equally along the chord at the points of suspension, and the 
only strains or stresses that need be taken into accoimt in this chord 
are the thrusts which increase uniformly from A to D. In a stmt of 
this length the yielding under pressure is apt to take place by bend- 
ing. The bending cannot take place laterally, because the three hor- 
izontal chords are firmly braced by diagonals in this direction. 
Neither can the bending take place downwards at any point ; and 
the only yielding that can occur -w ill be from the rising of the middle 
of the chord. To counteract this tendency, a light truss shown in 
the drawing is placed upon each chord, forming part of it. These 
trusses form at the same time the side railings or guards of the bridge. 

The tension or stay-rods AT will evidently sustain all the peima- 
nent load, including their own weights, this load being transferred to 
the pier through the action of the counter-rods B T and the anchoring- 
rods. The tensions of these rods will all be equal, if we neglect the 
weights of the rods ; and the stresses upon the low^er chords, the tower, 
and any stay-rod, will be relatively as the sides of the right-angled 
triangle formed by the stay-rod, the chord at bottom, and the tower. 
For the longer rods the upper joints or sections should be increased 
slightly in diameter, since they have to bear, as a part of the perma- 
nent load, their own weights. Under this condition of things no 
cross strain can come upon the tower, and the thrusts will diminish 
uniformly from the top to the bottom. 

19 
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2. If the lower chord he iinlformly loaded^ the same principles 
and reasoning apply. If loaded at separate poiiitSj it will be observed 
that the strains arising from any load will be tiMiibinitted through the 
stay-rods nearest it directly to the anchoring-rods in the pier; and 
thus it wdll be imposbible for several loa<ls to com. ent rate their efteets 
upon any one, tw’O, or three sets of lods. This condition will give 
stiffness, or freedom from \ ertical vibration, under moving loa^ls. The 
only vertical oscillation that can arise luider these circuinstances will 
occur from the stretching of the rods under the tensions brought upon 
them. This will be so small in amount as to he inap]>reciablc. In some 
susi)ension bridges this elasticity of stay-rods is a dangerous clement, 
however, because the shorter rods may be stretched be\ oiid their limits 
of elasticity, from the greater extension of the longer rods. This cir- 
cumstance has not usually been taken into su count in suspension bridges, 
and frequent disasters have occurred from the unaccountable giving 
w’ay of the stay-rods. Long rods will stretcli more than short rods, 
of the same diameter, in the exact pro 2 >ortioii to their greater length, 
and even more on acooiiiit of their additional w eight ; and if two such 
rods of greatly unequal lengths support equal loads, this element of 
elasticity should be taken into account. There are two modes of 
doing this ; one is to increase the diameter of the longer rods with 
especial reference to this stretching, and the other to permit the plat- 
form of the bridge to yield to accommodate itself to the increased 
length of the rods. This plan is adopted in the constniction under 
consideration. The stay-rods being all parallel, and not being all 
brought from the top of the tower, the stretching of the rods under 
passing loads will increase from the pier, where it is nothing, out- 
ward to the point A, and this end being unattached, all the points 
of suspension from the pier outward may mo\e in inopoiiion to the 
stretching of the rods, in small arcs of circles ha\ iiig a common cen- 
ter at the pier. Thus the movement of the platform so adjusts itself 
that the limits oi elasticity will be reached at the same instant in all 
the stay-rods; and no injurious bending or shearing strain can be 
throwm upon the platform near the pier. 

3. Action wide)* change of Tenipemtiire . — This is one of the most 
important considerations in all froii bridges of long span. In this 
structure it is evident that the only effect of change of temperature 
will be to cause au outward or inward movement of the ] 3 omts A and B, 
and an upward or downwai*d movement of the point T, without dis- 
turbing the lines of direction or causing a movement of sliding hori- 
zontally on the ijier, the structure AT B being Iiomogeneous and hide- 
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pendent of the pier. InTo deflections and no liurtful sliding move- 
mentb are therefore possible from change of temperature. In the sus- 
pension bridge both of these consequences folloT^" a change of tempe- 
rature. To secure this im];)ortant condition, perfectly, the deflections 
of the stay-rods by their own weights are prevented by a system of 
braces shown in sketch 2, the only object of which is to keep the 
stay-rods in right lines, and thus pre*ser\ e the time triangular struct- 
ure. The weight of these suppoi-ting braces adds only about 12 tons 
to each span of GOO feet. 

4. The lateral stability of the structure is provided for by diagonal 
bracing between the horizontal chords and between the three iron 
towers ; and also by light ties of wire rope betw'een the stay-rods. 
The above description refers to a half-span of 300 feet- To complete 
the span another similar stimctirre is erected on the opposite side, as 
shown in sketch 1, the ends of the half chords at A not heing joined 
together^ hut an opening of 4 J inches being letl for the free movefiiient 
from ex])ansion. This opening is covered by the string pieces of the 
road-w'ay and by light slq) joints along the sides, which act merely as 
guards. 

To erect this bridge the opi)Osite piers are first built up, during the 
erection of which the materials for the su 2 )erstructure are made ready. 
These will be in duplicate, as the half sjrans are precisely similar. 
When the piers are comjdeted, the half sjrans are built by first erect- 
ing about ten, twenty or thirty feet of the towmrs. Proportionate 
lengths of the chords are then built outward, overhanging the 
liAer, arrd the suspensiorr and stay-rods attached. Another sec- 
tion of the tow’er is then built U 2 ), aird a second section of the 
chords added. By this jrrocess the successive sections may be 
tested as the 'work 2 >rogresses, and the lines of the stnrctirre perfectly 
adjusted. The stay-rods are made in sections or i>aits, united by 
screw turn birckles for this jjrrrqjose, anti thus the whole of a half 
S 2 >an may be built out until the twm half s^^ans meet. An important 
featrrre in this process is that the stimins encorrntered in the erection 
are precisely those which the structure will afterwards be subjected 
to, and no abnormal strairrs are brought to bear by uniting the lialf 
spans. 

It will be seen oir ins 2 )ection that the comidete structure is analo- 
gous to a combination of two large fixed derricks or cranes, exam- 
ples of which have been so thoroughly tested in this country in the 
use of the famous Bishop’s Derrick, which has been subjected to the 
most severe tests. In this bridge, how’ever, there are arrangements 
of detail which do not ocerrr in any existing structur-e, as far as 1 can 
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learn. The roadw^ay is supported upon light trussed beams thrown 
across between the chords about nine feet apart. These beams have 
a depth of four feet, and a span of about 28 feet, and are built of T 
and angle iron. Upon these the string pieces of the roadways are 
laid. It is unnecessary to describe the manner of building tlie ap- 
proaches, as they are independent of the spans. To recapitulate the 
advantages of this construction. They are — 

1. Simplicity. 

2. The avoidance of cross strains in all pieces of the bridge. 

3. Freedom of expansion and contraction from change of tempe- 
rature, by which deflections and sli ling motions are avoided. 

4. Stability and strength, with the least amount of material. 

5. Freedom from vertical oscillations from passing loads or high 
winds. 

6. Lateral stifiness from the horizontal diagonal bracing of the 
towefs and chords. 

7. The distribution of strains among a large number of stay-rods, 
and the parallelism and independent connections of these rods. 

8. The avoidance of separate anchoring abutments distinct from 
the piers. 

9. Facility of construction and facilities for testing the strength as 
the wort progresses. 

An application of this system of construction might be made with 
great advantage at the crossing of the Niagara River, where the pres- 
ent suspension bridge is buHt. Sketch 3 represents the valley or 
gorge of the Niagara River at this point spanned by such a struc- 
ture. The present suspension bridge is thrown across between two 
points of the crest B B, distant from each other about 800 feet, while 
the width of the river at the water level, 250 feet below, is only 382 
feet. If from the water’s edge piers were erected of masonry to tlie 
height of the crests, on each side, giving the proper batter, these 2 >iers 
would be about 400 feet apart at the top. This is not a long sj^an. 
The longest tube of the Menai bridge is 460 feet, and trains cross that 
at fiill speed. It would be very easy to construct each half span 
from A to B on the land, in the prolongation of the bridge, and when 
these half spans should be completed to push them out until they 
should meet in mid-channel ; then to unite them firmly as a single 
girder. This girder might have the tubular form, and the bridge 
wotdd then possess all the elements of strength and stififiaess of the 
Menai bridge, with the additional security of the counterbalanced 
half spans. 



VIII. On the Mean- Dirboiion and Force of the Wind at New 
Haven, Conn.; prom an extended series op Observations 
REDUCED BY FrANCIS E. Loo^IIS, Ph.D., PrOFEsSOR OF PhYSICS 
IN Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Direction of the Wind. 

A meteorological journal has been kept at New Haven since 1779, 
and is well nigh continuous to the piesent time. These observations 
are the result of the labors of a large number of indhiduals, and the 
system of observation has been repeatedly changed. Nearly every 
observer made some record of the direction of the wind, but on 
account of the looseness of many of the obser\ ations and the frequent 
change of the hours of observation, it is difficult to deduce from 
them satisfactory result^. Theie are, however, two series of observa- 
tions made with such care that the results deduced from them are 
thought to be of considerable value. 

The first series of observations extends from 1804 to 1820. These 
observations were made by Tlev. J. Day, D.D., at that time Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Yale College; but the direction of the wind 
was estimated only for the eight cardinal points of the compass. The 
observations were made three times a day, and recorded under tbe 
headings M., N. and E., abbreviations for morning, noon and evening; 
and they are supposed to have been made at about the same time 
as the observations of temperature, viz: sunrise, 1 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
The direction of the wind was probably indicated by an ordinary 
vane on some church spire in the immediate vicinity of Yale College. 

The second series of observations extends from 1844 to 1852, during 
which time the observations were made five times a day, and the 
directions were estimated to 32 points of the compass. The observei’s 
were Col. Enos Cutler and Mr, Francis Bradley. Occasionally during 
the summer months the observations were suspended, so that while 
for certain months the records are pretty complete for eight or nine 
yeara, for other months the records are complete for only five years. 

The hours of observation were not perfectly uniform, but did not 
vary greatly from 6 and 10 a. m,, 2, 6 and 10 p. m. The mean hours 
of obser\ ation for the different years are stated in the Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy, Yol. I, Part I, page 225, etc. It is pre- 
sumed that the direction of the wind was derived from a vane placed 
upon some convenient church spire, and it is probable that the same 
vane was not employed throughout the entire series of observations. 
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Table L — Direction of the Wind, Neu) Hacen, Conn,, 1804 - 1820 . 
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286 Dh^eotioii of the WuuJ^ 2^ew Tlumn^ Conn. 

In order to determine tl\e mean direction of the wind for each of 
the hours of observation for each month of the year, tlie number of 
times that each direction occurred during the month for each of the 
hours of observation was counted, and the sum of the corresponding 
numbers for the entire period of years was taken. These numbers 
are given in Table I, pages 2 ' 70 — 273 , and Table TI, pages 274 - 285 . 

The mean direction of the wind for each of the hours of observa- 
tion w'as obtained by solving a traverse in which the number of times 
that each wind was recorded was regarded as the distance traveled. 
The mean direction of the wind thus obtained for each of the hours 
of observation, and for each month of the year, is given in Table III. 
The angles are reckoned from the North point around the circle 
through the West and South. 

Table III also shows the ratio of the wind’s progressive motion in 
its mean direction to the total distance traveled, for each hour of 
observation. These numbers were obtained as follows : Having com- 
puted the mean direction of the wind for each hour, the absolute 
length of the line indicating its direction was computed trigonometri- 
cally, and the number representing this line was divided by the 
number of observations for that hour, without regard to direction. 
When these ratios are large it shows that the direction of the wind 
vras comparatively steady; when the ratios are small it shows that 
the direction of the wind was extremely variable. 

If we compare the direction of the wind as deduced from the first 
series of observations with the direction as deduced firom the second 
series, we shall find considerable discrepancies. Table IV, Part 1, 
shows the result of such a compaiison. From the month of October 
to the month of Man*h inclusive, the directions in the first series are 
more westerly in every instance, except for March at 0 p. During 
the remaining six months of the year the two series present still 
greater discrepancies. These differences are larger tlian was antici- 
pated, and are not easily explained. The observations of the second 
series were piincipally made at a station about half a mile nearer the 
harbor than the first series; hut this circumstance does not seem 
sufficient to account for so large difterences as appear in the results. 

It is suspected that in the first series of observations the direction 
of the wind recorded for M. and E. was not designed to give the 
direction noticed at any fixed hour, but rather the prevalent direction 
for the forenoon and afremoon. Such a result, deduced, as it probably 
was, not from several recorded observations, but from casual obser- 
vations of the vane loosely preseiwed in the memory, could not claim 
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much precision ; and that no great precision was aimed at is shown hy 
the fact that the winds were only recorded for eight points of the 
compass. There is no douht that the second series of observations is 
more reliable than the hrst, for the directions were estimated to 
thirty-two points of the compass, and the precise time of each obser- 
vation was carefully stated. 


Table III. — ^Hourly Means. — First Series. 
Direction of the Wind,, New Mavot,, Conn.,, 180 ^- 1820 . 
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Hatio of the Wuid^s progressive motion in its mean direction to the 
total distance traveled. New Maveyi^ Conn,^ 1804 - 1820 . 


1 Jan. ' Feb. 1 Mar. ipr. May. June. 

July. Aug. 

Sept. Oct. 1 Noi. Dec. 

M. 0*492 0*446 |o 424 0*336 0 240 0 215 

N. 0*409 0*319 0*203 0*088 0-139 0*309 
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Hourly Means. — Second Series. 

Direction of the Wind^ New Saven, Conn,^ 1844 - 1852 . 
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Itatio of the WindCs progressive motion in its mean direction to the 
total distance traveled. Neir Haven,, Conn.,, 1844 - 1852 . 
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0*319 

10-282 

10-299 

0*043 

,0-094 

,0*294 

0-417 


In order to present the I'esults of the second series of observations 
palpably to the eye, the curves shown on Plate XI have been drawn 
upon the same principle as those given on Plate VIH to represent the 
observations at Wallingford, Conn. These curves were constructed 
in the following manner: The wind’s mean direction for January at 
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6 A. M. was set off by means of a protractor (a vertical line upon the 
paper being taken to represent the niori<lian), and a lino liaU* an inch 
in length was drawn in this direction. From the extremity of this 
line the wind’s direction for 10 a. m. was set off, and another lino 
drawn of the same length as before. In like manner were drawn the 
directions for each of the lioiirs of observation. We thus obtain a 
broken line, which may be regarded as representing the average 
progress of a particle of air for each hour of observation through the 
month of January, supposing the wind’s velocity to be tlie same at 
all hours. In like manner the curves for each of the twelve months 
were constructed. 


Table IV, Part 1. — Diffm'ences hetireeyi the mean directions of the 
Wind at New lla'cen^ Gonn..^ as determined hy the two series of 
ohsercations. 



1 Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 1 

Ipr. 

Ma>. 

Jane* 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

JVOY. 

l)ee. 

6 \.M. 

i O 

' + 10 8 

1 O 

l + lC-4 

o 1 

+ 6 6| 

^ 2*6 

+ 28*1 

- 1*4 

+ 2V5 

+ 30 S 

+ 125 

+ 36 9 

+ 16*'7 

+ 23*' 

2 P.M 

)+ 9*3 

1 + 16*9 

+ 1'I*0 

- 91 

-15 3 

+ 3*2 

+ 5*3 

-12*'7 

-25*5 

+ 64 2 

+ 166 

+ 181 

6 P.M. 

1+ 9‘2 

+ 18*4 

— t-s' 

-52 3 

-62 2 

—12*8 

'-261 

-42 4 

-20*1 

+ 69 2 

+ 11*1 

+ 16*; 


Table IV, Part 2. — Differences between the mean directions of the 
Wind at New JBCaven and Wallingford^ Conn. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec« 

6 am. 

-12*1 

. ' 0 

- 5 61 + 13-7 

+ 7*4 

+ 13 0 

-11*7 

+ 63 1 

-rl5*3 

+ 18 7 

+ 17*9 

0 

+ 10*8 

0 

— 3 

10 

—20*1 

-10 6'+ 6*8 

1-32*3 

+ 114*3! 

—31*3 

+ 77*1 

+ 91 8 

+ 32*1 

+ 25*1 

+ 12*4 

— 3 

2 P.M. 

-14-3 

— 611— 67 

1—93 0 

— 83*1 

—46*5 

—10*5 

— 8t*2 

-88*3 

+ 19*5 

+ 7*3 

— 6 

€ 

— 16*8 

— 3 81— 5*0 

-41*3 

- 31*1 

- 7*2 

— 79 

-20*6 

+ 12*8 

+ .55*4 

+ 7-6 

— 4 

10 

1—19-01— 8*1 

- 8*8 

—.32*6 

+ 2*8 

+ 29*3 

+ 24*2 

- 5*9 

+ 58 1 

+ 24 6 

— 2*8 

-12 


If we compare the curves thus obtained for ^ew Haven with thosc‘ 
given for Wallingford on Plate VIII, we shall tind the results tolerably 
satisfactory. A numerical comparison of the obser\ations at the two 
stations is given in Table TV, Part 2. For the month of October the 
curves at the two stations show but little diffenmee, oxce])t that the 
direction at Wallingford is on an avei*age twenty-four degrees more 
westerly than at New Haven, For the month of ISrovem])er the two 
curves bear a strong resemblance, the direction at Wallingford being 
on an average seven degrees more westerly than at New Haven. For 
the month of December the two curves bear a still closer resemblance, 
but the direction at Xew Haven is on an average six degrees more 
westerly than at Wallingford. For January and February the resem- 
blance of the two curves is equally strong, but the direction at New 
Haven is sixteen degrees more westerly than at Wallingford in Jan- 
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uary and seven degrees more westerly in February. In March the 
resemblance of the two curves is not quite so close, but the mean 
direction for the two stations is identically the same. 

W e thus see that for the six colder months of the year the curves 
at the two stations are quite similar, but there is a difference in the 
mean direction of the wind, which changes from month to month with 
such regularity that ^ye cannot ascribe it to errors of observation. 
This will appear from the following table, in which column second 
shows the average difference in the direction of the wind at New 
Haven and Wallingford for each of these six months, and column 
third shows the differences between the numbers in column second. 



N. H. — W. 

l>ifrerence. 

October, 

-1-24'’ 5 


November, 

T '1*1 

13*3 

Decenibei, 

- 62 

10 1 

January, 

— 163 

9 5 

Febiuary, 

- 68 

68 

Maicb, 

00 , 


Tlie regularity in the change of direction at the tw’o stations is so 
great, as to indicate the operation of some physical law. Can these 
differences be reconciled with the explanation of the winds at Wal- 
lingford, given on page 249 ? It is somewhat hazardous to express 
an opinion upon this subject until we have observations from a 
sufficient number of stations to enable us to eliminate the effects due 
to purely local causes. We might expect that since New Haien is 
nearer to the ocean than Wallingford, the deflecting influence due to 
the warmer temperature of the ocean would be stronger at New 
Haven than at Wallingford, w^hereas the observations seem to indicate 
that during the winter months the contrary is true. The following ex- 
planation of these seeming anomalies is suggested : 1st, the Gulf Stream 
exerts an influence upon the direction of the winds in the vicinity 
of New Haven, which is more poweiful than that of the nearer but 
cooler ocean ; 2nd, the diftereuce in the distances of the Gulf Stream 
from New Haven and Wallingford is so small that this cause ought 
to operate with sensibly the same energy at both stations ; but 3rd, 
New Haven is situated in a basin near the level of the sea, while 
Wallingford is elevated about 180 feet above the sea, and has a very 
free exposiu’e. The winds at New Haven are therefore frequently 
mere surface winds of limited extent, while those at Wallingford 
correspond more nearly with the general drift of the atmosphere in 
this region. 
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These conclusioiib appear to be coulirined by a comparison of the 
directions of the wind at ]N'cw HavcMi and Wallingford during the six 
warmer months of the year. Tn the months of A]>ril and September 
the diumal change of direction is much greater at New Haven than 
at Wallinglbrd, the wrind being almost exactly North in the morning, 
and nearly South at the hottest part of the day. Tn May and August 
the wind at both stations is nearly North in the morning and Soutli 
in the afternoon, but with this diiierenoe, that at Wallingford the 
Westerly motion exceeds the Easterly, while at New Haven the 
Easterly motion exceeds the Westerly. It seems probable that the 
latter effect is confined to places but little elevated above the level of 
the sea. In June the curves at the two stations are (piite similai* ; 
while in July the diurnal change is much the greatest at New Haven. 
We conclude therefore that the New Haven observations are not 
inconsistent with the explanation heretofore given of the winds at 
Wallingford, and that the 2>eculiarities of New Haven lu^sult from 
local causes, among which are to he enumerated its low position, and 
perhaps also the shallow water of Long Island Sound, with Long 
Island on the south of it It is susjjected that these local winds at 
New Haven are of the nature of counter currents, analogous to the 
counter cun'ents observed along the hanks of rapid rivers, especially 
where the hanks are considerably indented. 

Telocity of the Wmd. 

In the year 18(50, a Robinson’s anemometer, made by L. Oasella of 
Loudon, was procured by Prof Elias Loomis for Yale College. The 
hemispheres are tliree inches in diameter, the distance between tlie 
centers of the opposite cups is 13’5 inches, and the distance traveled 
by the wind is I’ecorded up to 500 miles. The anemometer was 
erected upon one of the towers of Graduates’ Hall at an elevation of 
65 feet from the ground, where the exposure was entirely unoh- 
structed. • In December, 1863, regular observations were cominom^ed 
by Prof. Loomis, and have been continued to the jjreseiit time. Tlie 
observations were made at intervals of one, two or throe days, 
according as was found convenient, the object being simply to deter- 
mine the average velocity of the wind for each niontli of the year. 
It was soon found that the velocity indicated by the observations was 
smaller than had been expected, and it was suspected that the instru- 
ment was not entirely reliable. After the observations bad been 
continued for two or three years, Prof. Loomis decided to procure a 
second instrument from a different maker. He accordingly requested 
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Month. 

Year. 

Obber\ ations compared. 


Inter- 1 
^al. 

MiIls tia\eled. Mean h’ly -veloc. Mean. 
Casella. Neffrelti Ca«^ella. Kegretti ^ A X 


1864 

Jan. 

d. 

2 

h. 

11 

d. 

Fob. 1 

h. 

h. 1 

724-5 1 

4060 , 


5-60 



1865 

Jan. 

1 

4 

Jan 31 

11 

717-5 1 

4095 ' 

I 

5-71 




ISOO 

Jan. 

1 

11 

Jan. 31 

11 

720-0 

4690 


6-31 




1867 

Jan. 

1 

12 

Jan 01 

3 

720 0 

4205 



5 82 



1 

1868 

Jan. 

1 

5 

Feb. 1 

3 

742-0 I 

4130 

4260 

5-57 

3-74 1 

1869 

Jan. 

2 

4 

Jan. J1 

4 

696-0 

3730 

3956 

5-39 

5-69 I 

►a 

1870 

Jan. 

2 

1 

Jan. 01 

O 

698-0 

4230 

4212 

6-09 

6-04 


1871 

Jan. 

2 

11 

Jan. 30 

2 

673-0 

4215 

3993 

6 25 

5-92 , 


Mean 







1 


5-87 

1 5*85 6 31 


1 

1864 

Feb. 1 


FeSr 23 

81 ' 

521 0 

3333 

_ — 

6-82 

— 

— 


1865 

Jan. 31 

U 

Feb. 27 

1 

647 3 

4430 


6 84 

--- 



1866 

Feb. 1 

11 

Feb. 28 


648-0 

4770 


7-36 




s' 

IfaOt 

Jan. 31 

3 

Feb. 28 

4 

673 0 

4735 


7 07 




g 

1868 

Feb 1 

O 

«> 

Mar. 1 

8 

689 0 

4116 

4179 

3-98 

6-07 


1 

1869 

Jan. .U 

4 

Feb. 27 

4 

648-0 

1365 

4283 

6 74 1 

6-61 



1870 

Jan. 31 


Feb. 28 

4 

673 0 

5085 

5300 

7 39 

7*87 



1871 

Jan. 30 

2 

Feb. 2S 

12 

694-0 

4328 1 4339 

6-32 

6-26 



Mean 




_ 




6-86 

6-70 

7 38 

— 

"1864 

Mar. 5 

lo" 

Mar. aX 

3 

"c3r<r 

46.30 


7 34 



1 

1866 

Fob 27 

1 

Mar. 31 

11 

768-5 

3623 


7-32 1 

. _ 


1 

1866 

Mar 1 


Mar 31 

li 

720 0 

4590 


6*38 

--- 


A 

1867 

Feb. 28 

4 

Mar. 31 

c 

746*0 

49.10 

. « • • 

6*61 

... 


i 

S 

1868 

Mar. 1 

8 

April 1 

3 

753-0 

4444 

4277 

5*90 

5 08 


1869 

Feb. 27 

4 

April 1 

8 

784 0 

3260 

5064 

1 6*71 j 

6*45 


1870 

Feb. 28 

4 

April 1 
Mai*. 31 

3 

769-0 

5526 

3523 

I 7-19 1 

7 18 


1 

! 1871 

Feb. 28 

12 

12 

1 746-0 

4642 

4401 

6*22 

5*90 


J 

1 Mean 








“Xti 

6 30 

7-16 

i 

i 1864 

Apnl 2 

M. 

May 1 


696f j 

5642 

- - - - 

S09 




1 1865 

April 1 

1 

April 26 

Hi 

598’3 

4876 


8-13 





1 1866 

Mar. 31 

U 

April 30 

3 

723-5 

4615 

-- - - 

6*38 

--- 



1 1867 

Mar. 31 

6 

May 1 

G 

744-0 

4720 

4538 

6-34 

6-10 



1 1808 

April 1 

5 

May 1 

3 

' 718 0 

4962 

1 4017 

6-91 

6-99 


1 

1860 

April 8 
Mar. 31 

u(®ilay a 

9 

iBisJClII 

4520 

3598 

1 

3 70 ’ 

6*03 



1870 

Mar. 29 

3 

April 30 

4 

769-U 1 4723 

4850 

6*14 ' 

6 32 



1871 

Mar. 31 

2 

May 1 

4 

746 0 

4094 

3S3r> 

3-49 1 

3-14 



Mean 





1 



6-6X “ 

6-12 

7-16 


1804 1 

May 1 

H 

June 1 

4 

744J ! 

4279 , 


3-74 1 



1865 1 

May 1 

124 

June 1 

4 

675*5 

3830 i 

1 

5*67 , 



iboe 

April 30 

5 

June 1 

1 

771-3 1 

4643 

1 

6-02 


1867 i 

May 1 

6 

June 1 

12 

738-0 

4351 

4330 1 

5-89 ' 

3*87 

1868 1 

April 30 

10 

May 31 

4 1 

730-0 

4247 

4346 , 

5-66 1 

3*79 

1869 1 

April 29 

41 

June 1 

9 1 

784-5 , 

4013 

4193 ' 

5-12 , 

301 1 

1870 

April 30 

4 

May 30 

4 1 

720 0' 

3749 

;th61 

5-21 ' 

5*36 

Mean 




! 



i 

5-62 ' 

5*66 1 

1864 

1 June 1 

4 

July 1 

5i 1 

721-5 1 

3239 

t 

4-49 i 

t --.-I 

1865 

I June 1 

4 

June 30 


699-0 ( 

2965 

-- - t 

4*24 

I 

1866 

j June 1 

n 

June 30 

H I 

696-0 1 

3233 


4*63 

I 

1867 

June 1 

12 

June 30 

4 

670-0 I 

3921 

3818 I 

3*85 

5-70 1 

1868 

May 31 

4 

June 28 

3 

673*0 

2804 

2906 

4*17 

, 4*32 ' 

1869 

1 June 1 

9 

July 3 

4 

, 727*0 1 

2594 

j 2390 

3*37 

' 3-56 

1870 

May .30 

4 

July 2 

3 

793*0 

3074 

1 2896 

3 88 

3-65 


I Mean 


4-41 ' 4*31 1 4*1f2 
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Table V— contimied. 


A 







Milea traveled. 

Mean U’l> veloc. 

Mean 

fl 

1 

Year. 

Observations compared 


Inter- 

val. 

Gaaclla. 

Negrxetti 

CJasella. 

Neffrelti 

0.46 X. 


■■ 

d. 

b. 

d. 

h. 

h. 







1864 

July 1 

5^ 

Juh^ 29 10 

664*5 

3024 

— 

4*70 

— 



1865 

June 30 

7 

July 27 

9 

638*0 

3285 



i>*J 5 

... 



1866 

June 30 

H 

July 31 

5 

747-6 

3060 



4*09 

... 



1867 

June 30 

4 

Aug. 2 

6 

794*0 

3313 

3.340 

4*17 

4 21 


f 

1868 

June 28 

5 

Aug. 1 

6 

817-0 

2956 

2782 

3*02 

3*41 



1869 

July 1 

4 

Aug. 3 

10 

786*0 

3160 

2970 

4*02 

3*78 



1870 

June 28 

5 

July 29 

7 

746*0 

3140 

3217 

4*21 

4*31 



:\£eau 








4*28 

3*03 

1*57 


lb64 

Aug. 13 

5 


m 

385*0 

1683 

-- 

4 39 

... 



1866 

July 31 

5 

Aug. 31 

”*7 

7460 

3190 



4^ 





1867 

Aug. 2 

6 

Sept 2 

H 

733*5 

2766 

2843 

3*77 

3 88 


s' 

1868 

Aug. 1 

6 

Aug. 31 

3 

717 0 

2720 

2820 

3*80 

3*93 



1869 

July 29 

10 

Sept 1 

12 

814*0 

3153 

2966 

3*87 

3*64 

* 


1870 

July 29 

7 

Sept 1 

2 

811*0 

3015 

3025 

3*72 

3*73 



Mean 








3*97 

3*79 

4*27 

“ 

1864 

Sept. 11 

5 

Oct 1 

H 

476*5 

1 3113 

- -- - 

6*53 




, 

1865 

Sept. 10 

5 

Sept. 30 

2 

477*0 1 

3061 



6*42 

— 


1 

1866 

Aug. 31 

7 

Sept 30 

5 

718*0 

2885 



4*02 

... 


1 

1867 

Sept. 2 

H 

Sept 30 

4 

680*5 i 

1 3091 

3031 

4*64 

4*45 ' 


s 

1868 

Aug. 31 

3 

Oct 1 

3 

746*0 1 

8375 

3630 

4 52 

4*87 


ft 

1869 

Sept 1 

12 

Oct 1 

4 

724*0 

2857 

2799 

3*95 

3*87 


<D 

OQ j 

1870 

Sept. 1 

2 

Oct 1 

8 

714*0 

3020 

2856 

4*23 

4*00 



Mean 








4*89 

4*30 

0 25 


1864 

Oct 1 

H 

Nov. 1 

1 

743*5 

4121 



5-54 

... 



1865 

Sept. 30 

2 

Nov. 1 

8 

762*0 

4170 


6*45 

--- 



1866 

Oct 1 

H 

Nov. 1 

5 

745*5 

4023 

..... 


... 


A 

1867 

Sept. 30 

4 

Nov. 1 

12 

764*0 

3885 

3956 

5*09 

5*18 



1868 

Oct 1 

5 

Nov. 1 

4 

743*0 

3610 

3635 

4*86 

4*96 


9 

1869 

Oct 1 

4 

Oct 30 

3 

695*0 

3180 

3243 

4*38 

4*68 



1870 

Oct 1 

8 

Oct 31 

9 

721*0 

4710 

4965 

6*35 

6*88 



Mean 








5*35 

5*42 

1 3*80 



IMl 

Oct 31 

1 

Nov. 30 

2 

721*0 

4250 

« « « • 

mm 

- - - 


1865 

Nov. 1 

8 

Dec. 1 

4 

728*0 

4915 

--- 

6*75 

--- 


1866 

Nov. 1 

6 

Nov. 30 

3 

696*0 

4293 


6*18 

- - - 

I 

1867 

Nov. 1 

12 

Dee. 1 

8 

716*0 

4339 

4256 

6*06 

5*91 

I 

1868 

Nov. 1 

4 

Nov. 30 

4 

696*0 

4192 

4209 

6*02 

G*03 

t. 

1869 

Nov. 2 

10 

Nov. 30 

4 

678*0 

3979 

4021 

5*87 

5*93 

a 

1870 

Otit 81 

9 

Nov. 30 

12 

723-0 

5552 

5517 

7*68 

7*63 


Mean 








6*33 

6*39 


1863 

Dee. 2 

11 

Dec. 22 

3 

484*0 

I 3592 



7*42 

--- 


1864 

Dec. 1 

1 

Jan. 1 

4 ; 

747*0 

' 3370 

.... 

7 19 




1865 

Dec. 1 

4 

Dee. 31 

4 

720*0 

4730 

I 

1 0 57 



■1 

1866 

Nov. 30 

5 

Jan. 1 

12 j 

763*0 

' 48G3 ] 


6*38 


§ 

1867 

Dec. 1 

8 

Jan. 1 

5 < 

753*0! 5420 

3232 

7*20 

6*95 

s 

1868 

1 Nov. 30 

4 

Jan. 2 

4 

792*0 

4783 

4976 

6*04 

6*29 


1869 

Nov. 30 

4 

Jan. 2 

1 

789*0 

4909 

4894 

6*22 

6*20 


1870 

Nov. 30 12 

Jan. 2 

11 

791*0 

3423 

5290 1 

6*86 

1 6*69 


i Mean 








6*73 

1 6*53 


7*23 
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Mr. Glaisher, has charge of the Meteorological Department of 
the Greenwich Observatory, to select an anemometer similar to one 
of those in use at Greenwich, to set it up in proper position and 
observe it carefully for a suliicient time to determine its eiTor as 
compared with the Greenwich instruments. Mr. Glaisher promptly 
acceded to this request, and selected a Robinson anemometer made 
by Negretti & Zambra of London. The diameter of the cups was 3*8 
inches, the distance between the centers of the opposite cups was 13 ‘8 
inches, and the instrument recorded the wind’s progress up to one 
thousand miles. From a comparison continued for several weeks Mr. 
Glaishe# concluded that the readings of this instrument needed to be 
increased in the ratio of 93 to 100, in order to make them accord 
with the Greenwich standards. This anemometer was received in 
New Haven in the winter ol 1807, and was immediately set up on 
the same tower as the former instrument, and distant from it sixteen 
feet. Both instruments have been observed regularly to the present 
time, the obsen^ations having been made chietiy by Prof. E. Loomis. 
It is found that the results obtained from the two instruments differ 
but slightly. When the velocity of the wind is small, the Xegretti 
anemometer gains somewhat upon Casella ; and when the velocity is 
great, Casella gains somewhat upon Negretti; but in the results of 
an entii’e year, the difference between the two instruments is entirely 
inappreciable. 

Table V contains a summary of the distances traveled by the wind 
for each month since the observations commenced, according to the 
indications of each anemometer. In column 3rd are given the 
dates of the observations corresponding most nearly to the beginning 
and end of each month ; column 4th shows the included interval of 
time expressed in hours ; column 5th shows the distance traveled by 
the wind <luriiig the preceding interval according to Casella’s ane- 
mometer, and column 6th shows the distance for the same interval 
according to Negretti’s anemometer; columns 7th and 8th show the 
mean hourly velocity deduced from the observations with the separate 
instruments. The following table affords a comparison of the indica- 
tions of the two instruments, the velocities given for the Casella 
anemometer being the mean velocities determined for the years of 
observation when both instiiiments were employed. 


Comparison of Casella'* s and yegretti^s Anemometers, 


1 

Jan. j 

Ff1>.| Mar. 

Apr. May. 1 Jnne.^ Jnly. | Aug. | Sept. | 

Oet. 

jSov. 

Ber. 

Casella 

1 5'82 

6-Tl 1 6-50 

6-12 1 3*4t 1 4-37 j 4*00 3 79 { 4-31 | 

1 6*26 

641 

1 6-58 

Negretti 

' 5*85 

6 TO ' 6 30 

6*1*2 ' 5*66 4 31 3*93 3*79 1 4*30 

5 42 

6*39 

6 53 
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For the entire year, the average difference between the two instru- 
ments is less than one hundredth of a mile, and their indications may 
be regarded as identical. The last column in Table V bliows the 
mean velocity of the wind for each month of the year as derived 
from the indications of both instruments combined, and increased in 
the ratio of 93 to 100, or a little over seven per cent. 


Table YL — M&amples of High Winds observed at New Haven^ Oonn. 


Beginning. 


Ending. 

Interval. 

Wind*8 progress, 
in miles. 

Average veloc- 
ity, in miles. 

1863 

Dec. 

d. 

9 

h. 

12 

d. 

10 

h. 

m 

h. 

24^ 

330 


1863 

Dec. 

14 

12^ 

15 

12i 

23f 


14‘74 

1864 

Jan. 

19 

5 

20 

4i 

23i 

345 

U-68 

1864 

Feb. 

16 

5^ 

17 

3 

21i 

362 

16 84 

1864 

Apr. 

6 

m 

7 

n 

21i 

267 

12*66 

1864 

Apr. 

19 

m 

20 

5 

28i 

358 

12*56 

1864 

Oct. 

28 

1 

29 

1 

24 

329 

1311 

1865 

Jan. 

23 

3 

24 

1 

22 

245 

11*14 

1865 

Feb. 

5 


6 

1 

24i 

340 

13-88 

1865 

Feb. 

8 

H 

9 

1 

23i 

265 

11*28 

1865 

Mar. 

16 

1 

17 

1 

1 24 

335 

13-96 

1865 

Mar. 

17 

1 

18 

1 

1 24 

360 

16-00 

1865 

Mar. 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

440 

18*33 

1865 

Mar. 

23 

1 

24 

n 

‘ 24^ 

275 

11*23 

1865 

Oct 

19 

9 

20 

8 

23 

376 

16*30 

1865 

Oct 

20 

8 I 

21 

2 

30 

386 

12*83 

1865 

Nov. 

6 

8 

7 

1 

29 

335 

11*66 

1866 

Mar. 

5 


6 


24 

376 


1866 

Mar. 

25 

1 

26 

H 

24^ 

410 

16*73 

1867 

Mar. 

22 

3 

23 

4 

25 

420 

16*80 

1867 

June 

8 

10 

9 

5 

31 

606 

16*29 

1868 

Feb, 

9 

4 

10 

3 

23 

392 

17-04 


A few examples of unusually high winds are exhibited in Table YL 
This table does not show by any means the greatest velocity of the 
wind which sometimes prevails at New Haven for a few hours, but 
only the greatest average velocity for a period of 24 hours. As the 
observations were never made at intervals less than about 24 hours, 
and generally at intervals of two or three days, they do not afford 
the means of determining the maximum velocity prevailing for an 
hour or two, and in only a few cases do they indicate the greatest 
average velocity for a period of 24 hours. The examples quoted in 
the table are derived mainly from the record of the first two years, for 
the reason that the anemometer was then observed more frequently 
than in subsequent years. 

The average velocity of the wind at New Haven is so small that it 
has been thought desirable to compare it wdth the results obtained from 
similar observations at other stations. For this purpose a collection 
of observations has been made, as complete as the materials accessible 
in New Haven have peimitted. The results are shown in Table YIL 
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Tablts VII. — Mean velocity of the 'Wind at various stations. 


Greenwich^ England. 


j Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 June. 

July. 

1 Ang. 1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dec. 

Mean. 

1843 






! 



10-4 

13 7 

14-5 

11*7 


1844 

13-4 

15-1 

21-7 

_ _ - 

14-i 

'l4"2 



8-1 

1 91 

14-2 

11-8 

8-3 

13-0 

1845 

14*1 

11-1 

14-5 

J41 

12 0 


9-8 

,11-9 

'11-9 

11-9 


17-7 

12-8 

1846 


10-5 

13-3 

10-4 

9-1 

8-8 

12-6 

9-1 

8-2 

141 

12 6 

11*9 


1847 

10-1 

13-0 

10 5 

10-9 



13-2 

9-3 

so 

13-0 

10-9 

11-9 

15*1 

11-7 

1848 

ll-l 

21-4 

12*9 

11-8 

9-5 

13-4 

12-7 

12-7 

9-5 

12-9 

14-9 

14-5 

'13 3 

1849 

18-1 

11-9 


7-1 

9-1 

7-6 

fTEI 

8-4 

7-3 

9-5 

9-1 

10-9 



9-9 

15*2 

8*2 


9-8 

9-0 

8-7 

11-2 

8-3 

11-1 

13-9 


10 5 

1851 

11-6 

8-8 


8-3 

8-1 

12-1 

ITiCT 

10*1 

7-8 

10-1 

7-6 

7-5 

9-5 

1852 

14-2 

13-7 

9-6 

9-2 

9-0 

9-8 

6-9 

9-1 

7-0 

90 

14-3 

15-3 


1833 

10-8 

8-3 

7-.3 

10-9 

9-5 

9-7 

10-9 

7-3 

9-0 

7-8 

7-0 

6*5 

8-7 

1854 

10-4 

12-1 

8-5 

83 

9-7 

9-8 

8-4 

8*4 

8-4 

8-8 

9-8 

16-2 

99 

1855 

6-6 

7-3 

7-3 

9-5 

11-1 

8-S 

7-6 

10-2 

8-0 

10 2 

7*2 

lO-T 

8*7 

1856 

9-3 

11 -8 

9-8 

12-0 

13-2 

8-2 

8-9 

7-9 

9-2 

6*9 

9-2 112-6 

9-9 

1857 

9-9 

7-3 

8-9 

89 

7-3 

11-1 

9-8 

6-2 

70 

8-3 

6-4 ll0-4 

8-5 

1858 

lll-l 

8-4 

88 

7-8 

95 

5-8 

8*2 


9-7 

10*2 

7-7 

9 1 

8-7 

1859 

10-1 

13-3 

13-2 

12-1* 

8-1 

7-0 

7*1 

87 

9-5 

69 

8*7 

6*3 

9-3 

1860 

1 10-3 

13-0 

14 2 

10-8 

10-2 

112 

7*2 


8-3 

10*8 

7-7 

7-9 

10-1 

1861 

7-4 

10*3 

14-4 

7 9 

8-4 

8-2 

11-6 

11*2 

10-6 

7-5 

13-3 

92 

10-0 

1862 

10-7 

95 

9-9 

11-2 

9-1 

11-2 

10-9 

80 

7-2 

12-0 

7-2 

13-5 

10-0 

1863 

15-4 

10-2 

9-9 

10-7 ilO-O 

6*3 

6*2 

10 3 

10*8 

9*4 

10-7 

13-8 

10-3 

1864 

8-9 

10-7 

11-7 

8-0 

7*9 

10-2 

9-1 

8-1 

9*7 

10-3 

10-2 

9-1 

9-5 

1865 

11-3 

11-5 

11-2 

7-0 

88 

7-5 

8-8 

8-7 

6-5 

9-5 

no 

9-2 

9-3 

1866 1 

15-0 

14-0 

10-0 

12-2 IIO-O 

10-1 

9-7 

10-6 

10-5 

7-7 

13-9 i 

14-2 

11-5 

1867 

14-4 

14-3 

13 7 

16*9 

9*7 

9-7 

10-4 

8-3 

11-1 

10-7 

10 0 

12*4 

118 

1868 

14-8 

15-0 

14-9 

12-2 

9-7 

8*7 1 

9-7 

10-9 

10-0 

10-9 

12 0 ,17*2 

12-2 

Mean 

11-2“ 

11-9 

11-5 

10-4 

9-7 

9-8 1 

9*4 

9-4 

9-2 

10*2 

10-6 in-6 

104* 


Oxford,, England. 


1858 j 

1 11-5 

iiio 

11 4 

10-9 1 

111-9 

7-1 

9-1 

I 9-3 

1 9-0 IlO-l 

I 9-1 |ll-6 

jlO-2 

1859 1 

1 12-9 

14-2 

15-9 

13-0 

11-8 

8-9 

i 7-8 

9-1 

'll-8 1 8-8 

9-6 ... 

11-3 

1860 


... 


12-5 1 

|10-7 

12-8 

i 8*0 

— 

, 9-0 11-2 

>11-2 9-2 

lll-2 

1861 



14-8 

14-7 

8-1 

8*7 

9-0 

111-5 

'll -9 

11-0 1 8-5 

13-7 ,10-7 

11-3 

1862 

13-4 

12-1 

11-5 

12-1 

10-4 

U-5 

114-8 

1 

8 3 ... 

1 6-8 ... 

11-1 

1863 

17-0 

11-5 1 

11*5 

12-0 

12-1 

10-6 

' 7-6 

|ll-0 

12-5 ll-l 

11-9 115-8 

112-0 

1864 

9*5 

12-1 i 

14-4 

9-1 

8-7 

11-9 1 

110-0 

8-8 

113 ill-3 

no 11-0 

10-7 

1865 

14-6 

12-3 ! 

12 2 

8-7 1 

9-5 1 

1 8*2 1 

1 9-1 10-0 

1 6-8 9*6 

11-4 9-9 

10*2 

1866 

1 16 6 

15-1 1 

10-7 

12-3 1 

10-5 

ll3-2 

10-4 

jl2-2 

112-8 1 8-5 

113-9 13-5 

12-5 

Mean 

13-6 1 

12-9 

12-8 

io-¥ 

10-5 ) 

110-4 

9-8 

10 4 

10-3 9-9 

10-9 lll-7 



Liveipool^ Brigland. 



19-2 118-6 

9-0 

93 

12-6 

13-5 

10-5 

EEQf 

11-2 .11-6 112*6 

17-6 13-0 

i1 ; ; » 

15-3 

12*0 

10-3 

17-0 

11-3 

9-8 

15-2 

10-7 

12 3 11-7 1 9-8 

9-6 12-1 

1 

160 

19-2 

33-9 

12-8 

10-6 

12-6 

ITigB 

11-4 

12-8 13-2 113-7 

23-9 ,14*6 

1 : ; 9 

9-6 

9-8 

12-6 

13-8 

12-6 

12 4 

9-6 

14-6 

8-1 113-9 8-."» 

15-5 11-8 


131 

32-1 

U-4 

11-3 

10-1 

11*1 

13-2 

9-8 

9-1 11.2 8-9 1 

113-7 11-6 

Mean 

14*6 

14*3 1 


12-8 

11-4 

11-9 111-8 

11-4 

10-7 '12-3 110-7 *16-1 «12-5* 


KeWj JSnglcmd. 


1856 

1857 


Mean 


11-1411-89] 


12-01 


8-75 


ll-57ll0-32| 


13*32 

12-15 


12-731 


13-18.12-44 8-37 8-93, 10-15] 
10-18 10-35 11 00, 9 68, 8 37 


11 -68111 -391 9-68 9-301 9-26! 


9-22 6 95, 7 6611-17110-36 

7- 181 8-14' 8'14| 9*39 9*63 

8- 201 7 54! 7-90|l0-38l 9*99* 


Plymouffij Englmd. 

1842 I S'? I 9-5 110-0 1 89 I 8-6 I ‘7-4 1 6-1 1 8-8 |10-6 |To-4 |10-2 [ 8-5 | 9-0* 


Miles p^liotir. 
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Direction of the Wind, Rew JIamn, Conn 


TA.BLB m — continued. 


Brvss€l% JBelffium. 


Jan. I 

Pel). 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnnc. 

Jnlj. 

Aufr. 

Sept. 

Oft. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 

1861 

0-83 

0*95 

0 44 

1*07 

0 22 

0*10 

0*48 

0 12 

0 36 

0 36 

0-2S 

0*17 

0*48 

1868 

0-85 

0*71 

0*68 

0 01 

0*36 

0*16 

0*24 

0 39 

0*38 

0 15 

0*57 


10*19 

\iean 

0-84 

0 ^3 

0 50 

0-84 

0*29 

0*17 

0 36 

0 25 

0*37 

0*40 

042 

0*47 

0*48* 

Mean 

1*85 

1*83 

1*23 

1*85 

0*64 

0*37 

0*79 

0-55 

0*81 

0*88 

0*92 

1 03 

1 -oo-i 

Mean 

19*2 ! 

19 1 

15*7 

19*2 

11*3 

8*6 

12*6 

10*3 

12*7 

13*0 

13*6 

i-1-3 

14-6 i 

Madrid^ Spain. 












1866 


1 

25"3 

116*8 

'164 

lis-s' 

16*4 

11-9 

17*2 

16*^ 

10^9 

9*9 

10*0 


iset 

18*7 

12*6 

24*5 

|l8-0 

19*7 

I'l-a 

16*3 

16*7 

li*8 

L2*l 

___ 

lG-6 

Mean 

18*7 

'12-6 

24*9 

16*G 

18-4 

18*0 

17*9 

16*8 

lb‘*T 

12*6 

11*0 

10 2 

16-21 

Mean 

11*6 

. 7.8 

15*6 

10*3 

11*4 

1 1*2 

11*1 

J04 

10*2 

7 8 

6*8 

6'3 

io-ot 


Muhlhansen, France. 


1842 

12-7 

CO 

I 

16*2 

00 

[•-L 

16*0 

15*3 

13*8 

9*7 

13-0 

15*7 

11*4 

12*9 1 

l3-4§ 


9*2 

1 5*9 1 

11*8 

lll*3 i 

10*9 

111 

11*4 

70 1 

9*5 

11*4 _ 

8*3 

9*4 1 

i'it 

Madras. India. 












1841 1 



0*24 

0*24 

0*53 

0*26 

0 33 

0*12 

0*11 

0*14 

0*12 

0'*21 


1842 

0-11 

0*16 

0*12 

0 23 

0*38 

0*43 

0*71 

0-28 

0*08 

0 31 

0*25 

0*30 


1843 

0*56 

0*09 

0*36 

0*54 

0*69 

0*33 

0*30 

0 26 

0 24 

0 07 

0*47 

0*38 


1844 1 

0*26 

0*17 

0 25 

0-3t 

0*49 

0 42 

0*34 

0*18 

0*15 

0*01 

0*32 

0*52| 


1845 ' 

0*09 

0*04 

0*12 

0 68 

0*33 

0*35 

0*33 

0*24 

0*11 

0*15 

0*37 

0*19 


Mean ; 

1 0-25 

0*11 

0*22 

0*44 

0*48 

_ .. _ 1 

0*36 

1 

0*40 

0 22 

0*14 

0*14 

0*31 

0*32 

"o^ 

MeanI 

T-14: 

4*80 

6*60 

9*34 

9*84 

8*61 

8-91 

6*57 

3*26 

5*21 

7*82 

00 

6 

o 

7*33t 


Cape of Good Jffope. 


1842 1 

2*30 1 

2*30 

1 * 70 , 

0 * 95 ! 

0*90 

0 89 , 

1*25 

1*33 

1*80 

2*01 

1 * 42 ! 

1*801 

1*57 

1843 

2*16 

1 - 10 | 

2*07 

1 * 00 ! 

1*10 

1*241 

1*10 

1*20 

1*43 

1*49 

1*30 

2*43 

1*47 

1844 , 

2*34 

1 * 86 ' 

3 * 55 ' 

1 * 13 , 

1*22 

0*88 

0*79 

1*47 

1*11 

1*48 

1*72 

2*45 

1*52 

1845 1 

2*71 1 

2*08 

1-43 

0 * 98 | 

0*91 

0*70 

0*93 

1*33 

1*33 

1*901 

3*44 

1*65 

1*45 

1846 1 

2*79 

2*97 1 

2*25 

1*75 

1*04 

1*11 

l * 36 l 1*83 

1 2*28 

2 * 62 l 

2 76 

2*62 

3*11 

1847 1 

2*17 

2*6l' 

2*27 

1*191 

0*71 

1 1*02 

0*45 1 

1-02 

1*57 

2 * 28 ’ 

1*59 

1*10 

1*50 

1848 

2*39 

1*02 

1*21 

0*421 

0*60 

1 o-'?i 

0 - 85 ! 

0*77 

1*44 

1*3 2 

105 

1*32 

M 3 

1849 ' 

1*39 

1*64 

o -' r 4 

0*82 

0*52 

1 0 * 85 , 

0 * 8.3 

0*62 

0*74 

1 * 4.3 

i * a « 

1*45 

1*03 

1850 1 

1*36 

121 

0-19 

0 * 63 * 

O-TO 

1 * 57 ' 

1*30 

0*89 

1*16 

1-09 

1*23 

0*88 

1*07 

1861 ' 

1*27 

1*87 

1.05 

0 - 40 , 

0*78 

1 0*60 

0*81 

0*74 

100 

1*20 

0*62 

0*88 

0 9] 

1852 

1-0? 

1*55 

1*251 

0 921 

0*92 

1 0*78 

1-09 

1*19 1 

L*12 

0*84 

3 * 18 | 

3*41 

Ml 

1853 

1*20 

1*06 

1*05! 

0*93 

0*61 

1 0*75 

0*77 

0 - 8 t 

1*14 

0*90 

1*61 

1*05 

1*00 

1854 

1*61 

1 * 38 , 

1*06 

0 * 94 | 

0*90 

0*90 

0*87 

0 80 

1*21 

1*15 

1*22 

1*14 

1*12 

1855 

1*24 

1*47 

1*13 

0 * 83 l 

0 * 56 i 0*93 

0*71 

1*08 : 

1*34 

1*.38 

14.5 

2-11 

1-19 

Mean 

1*87 

1*72 

1*40 

0*92 

0*82 

1 0 - 92 , 

0*94 

1*10 

1*34 

1*49 

1*47 

1*61 

i -: to + 

Mean 

19*3 

18*6 

16 -? 

133*6 112*8 

13-6 1 

Il3-t 

14*8 

16*3 

17*3 

17*1 

OEI 

17-0 t 

FhUadelphia^ Fa. 











1841 

t — - 

1 --- 

--- 

1 




0*13 

0*28 

0*51 

1 0*60 

HR's 

0*61 


1841 

, 0*141 




--t- 


0*21 

0.03 

0*09 

0*20 

0-58 

0-76 


1842 

0*53 

1*70 

0*691 0*79 

0*41 

. 0-26 

0*13 

j 0*24 

0*17 

0*28 

i 0*43 

0*55 


1843 

: 0*56 

0*84 

1*33 

; 0*44 

0*23 0*201 

0*16 

0*26 

0*78 

0*74 

! 0*78 

0*68 


1844 

j 1*10 

' 0*68 

l * 06 i 0 * 54 ‘ 

0*59 

0*46 

0-46 

0*37 

0*86 

0*91 

1 0*80 

1*14 


1845 

1 1*23 


1*80 

1 170 

1*46 

1*02 

-- 










Mean 

, 0*71 

1 - 09 ' 

' 1 * 22 . 0*87 

0-6T 

' 0 * 48 | 

: 0 * 23 | 0*24 

0*48 

0*53 

0*61 

0 75 


Mean 111.9 

' 14*7 Il 5*6 

ll 3*2 

11*6 

1 9*8 1 

i 6*8 ! 

l 6*9 1 

9*8 

10 - 5 ' 

11*0 

12*2 

H-6 i 


• KilOfframmeb. 
H KUomcters. 


t Pounds per square foot. 
§ Paris feet per second. 


t llHiles per hour. 
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Wallingford^ Com . 


Tvdle VII — concluded. 



Jan. 

Feb, 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

June.l July ^ 

Auff. 

Sepr. { Oct. 1 No\. | Dec. 

Mean. 

1857 







1 


3*40| 5 14 

5 98 

- c- 
o 8 ( 


1858 

5-35 

7-74 

7-37 

5-3S 

4 75 

3*34 

2-88 

3 62 

4-46| 6 00 

7 00, 

4 55 


1859 

3*47 

5 07 

S-83 

8-50 

3 36 

4*14 

2*99 

— 




— 


Mean 

4-41 

0-40 

8-10 

6 94 

4-05 

3-74 

2 93 

8-62 

3*93 5-57 

6 52 

5-21 

5 12* 

Mean 

6*35 

9 22 

11-66 

9 99 

5-83 

5-39 1 

4-22 

5-21 

5*661 8 021 

9 39| 

7 50 

7-37f 

Mean 

8*89 

10-73 

12-07 

11 17 

8 53 

8 201 

7-25 

8-06 

b-40 10 01110 83' 

9 68 

9-59i 












1869 


7-48| 

5-561 

6*331 

5-Sl| 6 08| 7-811 

9-26| 

a 84 

i 7-44| 

Toronto^ Canada. 










1854 

6-91 

6-91 

8-03i 6-81 

1 5*381 

1 4-15“ 

4*03 

4-60 

4 04 4 57| 

7-54 

8-5G 

5 96 

1855 

7-26 

8-17 

0*951 7-57 

5-93| 

5-70 

6 47 

6 97 

7-611 OSSllObl 11 S8l 8-14 

1856 

10-69 

10-71 

11-39 

6 05 

1 9 8ll 

5-301 

5-84| 

7-03 

6-53| 6-07 

8*73 11*56 

8-31 

1857 

10-31 

9b2 

10-84 

10-24 

8 13 

7-00 

4*74 

6 36 

3-55 0-24 

9-251 

6 84 

7 99 

1858 

7*40 

9-12 

8 50 

9 571 9-30 

5 531 

6-76 

0 50 

3 091 5-961 

8-87 

9-36 

7-64 

1859 

8*76 

8-50;i0-39, 10-79 

5-7u 

1 7191 

5-81 1 

5-96 

6-3G1 ^‘^2 

9-65,10-77 

8-17 

Mean 

8-56 

b-87 

9 86 

8-50 

7-37 

1 5 911' 

5-14' 

0-24 

5 90 6 81' 

9 15' 

9 75 

Jltot 


* Oances per 100 square inchca. t Ounces per 144 square inches. 


L naw 1 


The results for Greenwich were derived from the Greenwich 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations” The instruments em- 
ployed were WhewelPs and Robinson’s anemometers, the indications 
of the former having been reduced to those of the latter in the 
“Greenwich Observations for 1862. Introduction, p. 52.” The re- 
sults for Oxford were derived from the “Radcliife Observations,” and 
the instrument employed was Robinson's anemometer. The results 
for Liverpool were derived from the “ Report of the British Associa- 
tion for the aVclvaucement of Science for 1855,” and the “Radcliffe 
Observations for 1857.” The observations were made with Osier’s 
anemometer. Tlie results for Kew were derived from the “ Radclilte 
Observations for 1857.” Tlie results tor Plymouth \vere derived 
from the “Quarterly Journal of Meteorological and Physical Science 
for 1842-3.” The instrument employed was WhewelPs anemometer. 
The results for Brussels were derived Irom Osier’s anemometei', and 
are taken from the Annales Meteorologiques de PObservatoire royale 
de Bruxelles.” The numbers denote pressure in kilogrammes, which 
have been I’ediiced to pounds per square foot, and hence has been 
deduced the velocity in miles per hour in accordance with the Tables 
of the Biitish Board of Trade (see Loomis’ Meteorology, page 277). 
The results for Madrid were obtained from a Robinson’s anemometer 
made by Casella, and are taken from the “ Observaciones Meteorolog- 
icas Efectuadas en el Real Observatorio de Madrid.” The results are 
given in kilometers, and have been reduced to miles per hour. The 
results for Mtilhausen were derived from a Talz anemometer, and 
were taken from “ Schmid’s Meteorologie,” p. 501. The results are 
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expressed in Paris feet per second, whicli have heeu reduced to miles 
per hour. The results for Madras, India, were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the “JMadras JMeleoroloc^ieal 
Observations.” The pressures expressed in pounds per scpiare foot 
have been reduced to velocities in miles per hour by Loomis’ Table. 
The results for the Cape of Good Hope were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the iirst number of the “ Meteoro- 
logical Papers of the Board of Trade, London, 1857.” The results 
are given in pounds pressure per square foot, and have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The Philadelphia observations were 
made with Osier’s anemometer, and are taken from the “ IVIagnetic 
and Meteorological Observations at Girard College.” The results, 
which are given in pounds per square foot, have been reduced to 
velocities in miles per hour. The results for Wallingford, Conn., 
were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and arc given in ounces of 
pressure on a surface of 100 square inches, which have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The observations for New York City 
were made with Robinson’s anemometer, and are taken from the 
“ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Centi’al Park.” The observations at Toronto, Canada, were made 
with Robinson’s anemometer, and are derived from the “ Abstracts of 
Meteorological Observations made at Toronto from 1854 to 1859.” 


Table YIIL — Mean Monthly and Annual Velocities of the Wind^ 
in miles per howr. 



Jan. 

Ffib. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. |Juae. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Cape of G ood Hope 

19*3 

18 5 

16-7 

13*6 

12*8 

13*6 

13*7 

14*8 

163 

17*3 

17*1 

37*9 

17*00 

Brussels, Bel., 

19-2 

19*1 

lo-7 

19*2 

11*3 

8*6 

12*6 

10*5 

12*7 

130 

13 6 

143 

14*50 

Liverpool Eng 

14-6 

14-3 

12*0 

12*8 

11*4 

11*9 

11*8 

11*4 

10*7 

12*3 

10*7 

16 1 

12*50 

Philadelphia. Pa- 

11-9 

14-7 

15-6 

13*2 

13*6 

98 

6*8 

6*9 

9*8 

10*5 

11*0 

12*3 

11*50 

Oxford, Eng 

136 

12*9 

12*8 

10 9 


FTtgl 

9*8 

10*4 

10*3 

9*9 

10*9 

11*7 


Greenwich, Eng. . 

11’2 

11*9 

11*5 

10*4 

9*7 

98 

0*4 

9*4 

0*3 

10*2 

10*6 

11 6 

10 40 

Kew, Eng., 

11*6 

10*3 

12 7 

11*7 

11 4 

9*7 

9*3 

9*3 

8*2 

7*5 

7 9 

10*4 

10*00 

Madrid, Spain, 

11*6 

7*8 

16*5 

|10*3 

11*4 

11 2 

11*1 

10 4 

10*2 

7*8 

6*8 

G*,3 

10*00 

Mulhausen, Prance 
W allingfor^ Conn. 

92 

5*9 

11*8 

11*5 


11*1 

11*4 

7 0 

05 

11 -4 

8*3 

9*4 

9*80 

8*9 

10*7 

112-1 

lll*2 

8*5 

8*2 

7*2 

8*1 

8*4 

10*0 


9*7 

9*69 

Plymouth, Eng... 

8*7 

9*6 


! 8*9 

8*6 

7*4 

6*1 

8-8 

10*6 

10*4 

10 2 

8*6 

9 00 

Toronto, Can 

8*6 

8*9 

9*9 

8*6 

7-4 

5*9 

5*4 

6*2 

6*0 

6*8 

9*1 

9*7 

7*70 

New York City.-. 

7-0 

80 

7*9 

8*7 

7*5 

5*6 

6*3 

5 8 

6*7 

7*8 

93 

8*8 

7*40 

Madras. India, 

7-1 

4*« 

6 6 

9*3 

98 

85 

9*0 

6 6 

5*2 

5*2 

7*8 

8*0 

7*34 

H ew Haven. Conn. 

6-3 

7*4 1 

7*2 

1 7*^ 

6*1 

47 

4*6 

43 

5*2 

1 5*8 

6*8 

7*2 

6*06 


1-6 i 

4*9 1 

6*2 

5*4 



; 

— 

- - 

— 

— 


— 


Table VIII contains a summary of the mean monthly and annual 
velocities in miles per hour for each of the preceding stations. The 
stations are arranged in the order of the mean velocity of the wind. 
New Haven shows a less velocity than any other of the stations, 
except Cairo in Egypt. The observations for Cairo embrace only 
four months of the year 1865, and are derived from the ‘‘Appendix 
to the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, Vol. XHL” 
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Mr. Glaisher, who has charge of the Meteorological Department of 
the Greenwich Observatory, to select an anemometer similar to one 
of those in use at Greenwich, to set it up in pro}>er position and 
observe it carefully for a sniiicieut time to determine its error as 
compared with the Greemvich instruments. Mr. Glaisher promptly 
acceded to this request, and selected a Robinson anemometer made 
by Negretti & Zambra of London. The diameter of the cups was 3*8 
inches, the distance between the centers of the opposite cups was 13*8 
inches, and the instrument recorded the wind’s progress up to one 
thousand miles. From a comparison continued for several weeks Mr. 
Glaisher concluded that the readings of this instrument needed to be 
increased in the ratio of 93 to 100, in order to make them accord 
with the Greenwich standards. This anemometer was received in 
^NTew Haven in the wdnter ot 186^, and was immediately set up on 
the same tower as the former instrument, and distant from it sixteen 
feet. Both instruments have been observed regularly to the present 
time, the observations haAniig been made chiefly by Prof. E. Loomis. 
It is found that the results obtained from the two instruments differ 
but slightly. When the velocity of the wind is small, the Negretti 
anemometer gains somewhat upon Casella ; and when the velocity is 
great, Casella gains somewhat upon Kegretti; but in the results of 
an entire year, the difference between the two instruments is entirely 
inappreciable. 

Table Y contains a summary of the distances traveled by the ivind 
for each month since the observations commenced, according to the 
indications of each anemometer. Li column 3rd are given the 
dates of the observations corresponding most nearly to the beginning 
and end of each month ; column -iih shows the included interval of 
time expressed in hours ; column 5th shows the distance traveled by 
the wind during the preceding interval according to Casella’s ane- 
mometer, and column 6th shows the distance for the same interval 
according to hfegretti’s anemometer; columns 1th and 8th show the 
mean hourly velocity deduced from the observations with the separate 
instruments. The following table affords a comparison of the indica- 
tions of the two instruments, the velocities given for the Casella 
anemometer being the mean velocities determined for the years of 
observation when both instruments were employed. 


Comparison of Casella* s anil NegrettPs Anemometers. 



Jan. 1 

Fejb.j lllar. 

1 1 ' ' 1 

1 Apr. Alay. June.' Jnly. | Ang. Sept. 

' Oct. 

Sov. i Bee- 

Casella 

Negretti 

5*82 

5-85 

6*tl ' 6*50 

6 TO 6'30 

6-12 j 5-4T 
6-12 6-6t» 

4-3T 1 4‘00 3-T9 | 4*31 
4'31 ' 3*93 3 T9 4 30 ' 

5*26 

5 42 

6-41 ‘ 6-68 
6*39 6*33 


21a 
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For the entire year, the average difference between the two instru- 
ments is less than one hundredth of a mile, and their indications may 
be regarded as identical. The last column in Table V shows the 
mean velocity of the wind for each month of the year as derived 
from the indications of both instruments combined, and increased in 
the ratio of 93 to 100, or a little over seven per cent. 


Table YL — Mcamplea of High Winds odse9Tedat Hew Haven^ Conn, 


Beginning. 

Ending. 

Interval. 

Wind’s progress, 
in miles. 

Average veloc- 
ity, in miles. 



d. 

h. 

d. 

b. 

h. 



1863 

Dec. 

9 

12 

10 

m 

24^ 

330 

13-47 

1863 

Deo. 

14 

12^ 

15 

m 

23f 

350 

14-74 

1864 

Jan. 

19 

5 

20 

4i 

23^ 

345 

U-68 

1864 

Feb. 

16 

H 

17 

3 

m 

362 

16*84 

1864 

Apr. 

6 


7 

H 

21i 

267 

12-56 

1864 

Apr. 

19 

12i 

20 

5 

28^ 

358 

12-56 

1864 

Oct. 

28 

1 

29 

1 

24 

329 

13-71 

1865 

Jan. 

23 

3 

24 

1 

22 

245 

11-14 

1865 

Feb. 

5 

Ui 

6 

1 

24^ 

340 

13-88 

1865 

Feb. 

8 

H 

9 

1 

23i 

265 

11-28 

1865 

Mar. 

16 

1 

17 

1 

24 

335 

13-96 

1865 

Mar. 

17 

1 

IS 

1 

24 

360 

15-00 

1865 

Mar. 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

440 

18-33 

1865 

Mar. 

23 

1 

24 

H 

2^ 

275 

11-23 

1865 

Oct. 

19 

9 

20 

8 

23 

375 

16-30 

1865 

Oct. 

20 

8 

21 

2 

30 

385 

12-83 

1865 

Nov. 

6 

8 

7 

1 

29 

336 

11-65 

1866 

Mar. 

5 

li 

6 

H 

24 

375 

15-62 

1866 

Mar. 

25 

1 

26 

H 

24i 

410 

16-73 

las’! 

Mar. 

22 

3 

23 

4 

25 

420 

16-80 

1867 

June 

8 

10 

9 

5 

31 

505 

16-29 

1868 

Feb, 

9 

4 

10 

3 

23 

392 

17-04 


A few examples of unusually high winds are exhibited in Table VI. 
This table does not show by any means the greatest velocity of the 
wdnd which sometimes prevails at New Haven for a few hours, but 
only the greatest average velocity for a period of 24 hours. As the 
observations were never made at intervals less than about 24 hours, 
and generally at intervals of two or three days, they do not afford 
the means of determining the maximum velocity prevailing for an 
hour or two, and in only a few cases do they indicate the greatest 
average velocity for a period of 24 hours. The examples quoted in 
the table are derived mainly from the record of the fix’st two years, for 
the reason that the anemometer was then observed more frequently 
than in subsequent years. 

The average velocity of the wind at New Haven is so small that it 
has been thought desirable to compai’e it with the results obtained ffom 
similar observations at other stations. For this purpose a collection 
of observations has been made, as complete as the materials accessible 
in New Haven have permitted. The results are shown in Table YU. 
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Table VIL — Mean velocity of the 'Wind at various statio7i$. 


Greenwich^ JSngland. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

Mean. 

1843 









tm 

13 7 

14-5 

11*7 


1844 

13-4 

15*1 

21*7 

--- 

14 -i 

14-2 



8 -i 

1 9-1 

14*2 

11*8 

8-3 

13-0 

1845 

14*1 

11*1 

14*5 

141 


ISO 

9*8 

11*9 

111-9 

11-9 

mM 

17-7 

12-8 

1846 


10-5 

13-3 

1104 

9-1 

8-8 

126 

9-1 

8-2 

14-1 

12 6 

11-9 

10 9 

1847 

10-1 

13-0 

10 5 

|t(£l 


13*2 

9-3 

10*2 

13-0 

10-9 

11-9 

15*1 

11-7 

1848 

11*1 

21-4 

12*9 

11*8 

9-5 

13*4 

12*7 

12-7 

9-6 

12-9 

14-9 

14-6 

13-3 

1849 

18*1 

11*9 

- 

7*1 

9-1 

7-6 

10*9 

8*4 

7-3 

9-5 

9-1 

10*9 

10*0 

1850 

9*9 

15*2 

8*2 

10 5 

9-8 

90 

8*7 

11*2 

8-3 

11-1 

13*9 

102 

10-5 

1851 

11*6 

88 

10*9 

8-3 

8-1 

12-1 

10-3 

10*1 

7*8 

10-1 

7-6 

7-5 

9-5 

1852 

14-2 

13*7 

9*5 

92 

9-0 

9*8 

6*9 

9*1 


90 

14*3 

15 3 

10*6 

1853 

10-8 

8*3 

7*3 

10*9 

9-5 

9*7 

10*9 

7*3 

9*0 

7-8 

7-0 

6*5 

8*7 

1864 

10*4 

12*1 

8*5 

83 

9*7 

9*8 

8*4 

8*4 

8-^ 

8*8 

9*8 

16-2 

99 

1855 

6*6 

7*3 

7*3 

9*5 

11-1 

S-8 

7*6 

10-2 


10 2 

7-2 


8-7 

1856 1 

1 9*0 

11-8 

9*8 

12-0 

13*2 

8-2 

1 S-9 

7-9 

9-2 

69 

9-2 112-6 

9-9 

1857 

9-9 

7*3 

8*9 

8-9 

7-3 

11*1 

1 9-8 

i 6*2 

70 

8-3 

6*4 


8-5 

1868 

11*1 

8*4 

8*8 

7-8 

95 

5*8 

8*2 



9-7 

10-2 

7-7 

9-1 

8-7 

1859 


13*3 

13-2 

12*1 

8-1 

Mil 

1 7*1 

87 

9*5 

69 

8-7 

6-3 

9*3 

1860 

10*3 

13-0 

14 2 

10-8 

10-2 

112 

7*2 


8-3 

10-8 

7-7 

7*9 

10-1 

1861 

7*4 

10*3 

14*4 

7 9 

8*4 

8*2 

11*6 

iY*2 

10-6 

7*5 

13-3 

92 

10-0 

1862 

10*7 

95 

9*9 

11*2 

9-1 

11*2 

10-9 

80 

7-2 

12-0 

72 

13-5 

10 0 

1863 

15*4 


9*9 

feffi&fl 

iltgiM 

6-3 

6-2 

10 3 

10-8 

9-4 

10-7 

13-8 

10-3 

1864 

8*9 

lEQ 

11*7 


7*9 

tiiwm 

9*1 

8-1 

9-7 

10-3 

10-2 

9-1 

9-5 

1866 1 

11*3 

11*5 

11*2 

7*0 

8b 

7*5 

8*8 

8*7 

6-6 

9-5 

11*0 

9*2 

9*3 

1866 

15*0 

14-0 

IIiJLfl 

12*2 

10*0 

uSI 

9*7 

10*6 

10-5 

7*7 

13*9 

14-2 

11*5 

1867 1 

14*4 

14*3 

13-7 

16*9 

9*7 

9*7 

10*4 

8-3 

11-1 

10-7 

10 0 

12*4 

11-8 

KBil 

Ba 

MM 

14*9 

12*2 

9*7 

8-7 1 

9*7 

10-9 

30-0 

10-9 


17-2 

12-2 

Mean 

11*2 

11-9 

11*6 

10-4 

9*7 

9-8 

9*4 

9-4 

9-2 

10-2 

10*6 111*6 » 

10 4* 


Oxford, England, 


1858 

11*5 1 

no 

114 

10*9 

11*9 1 

1 M 1 

9*1 1 

9*3 1 9-0 1 

10*1 1 9-1 <11*6 

10*2 

1859 

12-9 1 

|l4-2 

15-9 

13-0 1 

ill-8 

8*9 ' 

‘ 7*8 1 

; 9*1 ,11-8 i 

8*8 1 9*6 ! ... 

11-3 

1860 


... 

... 

12-5 1 

10-7 

12*8 1 

8*0 1 

... 1 9-0 ' 

11-2 '11-2 1 9-2 

111*2 

1861 


14-8 

14-7 

8*1 1 

1 8*7 

9-0 

11*5 1 

111*9 ll-O 

8 5 13*7 10*7 

11-3 

1862 1 

1 13-4 

12*1 

11*5 

12*3 

110-4 

11*5 

14-8 1 

1 ... 1 83 

... 6-8 1... 

111 

1863 1 

1 17-0 

11*5 

11*5 

12 0 1 

12 1 

10*6 

7-6 

11*0 12-5 

11*1 11*9 'l5-8 

12-0 

1864 1 

1 9*5 

12*1 1 

14*4 ; 

9-1 

' 8*7 11*9 1 

10*0 1 

1 8-8 ,11*2 1 

11-3 110 '11-0 

10*7 

1865 1 

1 14*6 

12*3 1 

12 2 1 

8-7 

9*5 

8*2 ' 

9*1 I 

[10*0 1 6*8 

9*6 11-4 9-9 1 

10*2 

1866 

16 6 

15*1 

10-7 

12-3 

10-5 

|13*3 

Il0*4 1 

112*2 |l2*8 1 

8*5 .13*9 13-5 

12-5 

Mean * 

1 13*6 

12*9 

12*8 

10*9 

10*5 ' 

'10*4 ' 

' 9'8 

10 4 10*3 

9*9 Il0*9 lll*7 

11-2* 


Liv&ipool^ ErugJmd. 


1852 

19-2 ■ 

|18*6 

1 9*0 

93 

12*6 

13*6 

10*5 

10-6 

11*2 11-6 , 

12*6 

17-6 

13*0 

1853 

15*3 

112-0 

|10-3 

17*0 

11-3 

9*8 

15*2 

10-7 

12-3 11*7 

9-8 

9-6 

12-1 

1864 

16-0 

19*2 

33*9 

12*8 

10*6 

12*6 

10-4 

11*4 

12-8 13*2 1 

13*7 

•23*9 

14*6 

1865 

9-6 

9*8 

12*6 

13*8 

12*6 

12 4 

9*6 

14*6 

8*1 il 3*9 1 

8*5 

16*5 

11-8 

1851 

131 

32*1 

14*4 

11*3 

10*1 

11-1 

13*2 

9*8 

9*1 |11.2 

8*9 

13-7 

11-5 

Mean 

14*6 

14*3 

12 0 

12*8 

11*4 

11-9 

11-8 

11*4 

10*7 ll 2-3 

10*7 

16-1 1 

ll 2-5* 


Kem^ Buyglamd, 


1866 

185Y 


11-14, 11*89 


12*01 


8-75 


Mean 


ll*57ll0*32| 


13*32113*1812*44 8*37 8*93,10*151 


12-15 


10*18 10*36,11 00 9 68 837 


i/iJLi W ^ mOx 

T^sln^sin^olTeslTSbl 'T 26 i 


9*22) 6 951 7-66 11*l7il0 36 
7*18' 8*14 8*14, 9*59 9*63 
8*201 7 54 7-9o| 10*381 9*99* 


Plymou&i, England. 

1842 I 8*7 I 9*5 |ia*0 | 8 9 | 8*6 | 7*4 | 6*1 | 8-8 |10*6 |I0*4 |I0*2 \ 8*5 | 9*0* 


Miles per hour. 
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T \ BLE V II — continuocl. 


Brussels^ Belgium. 


1 Jan. 1 

Feb. 

ilar. 

Api. 

May. 

June. 

Julj 

An#f. 

Sepl. 

<>e(. 

Nov. 

Dec*. 

Moan. 

1867 

0 83 

0*95 

0 44 

1*07 

0*22 

0*10 

0*48 

0 12 

0 86 

0*.3(i 

0*28 

0*17 

0*1H 

1868 

0*85 

0-71 

0*68 

0 61 

0-.^6 

0*16 

0*24 

0 39 

^)‘3K 

0 13 

0*37 


0*19 

Mean 

0*84 

0 88 

1) 50 

0 8i 

0-29 

0*17 

0 36 

025 

0*37 

0*10 

0*72 

0*17 

0-1-S* 

Mean 

1-85 

1-83 

1-23 

1*83 

0-64 

0*37 

0*70 

0 35 

0*81 

0*88 

0*92 

1*03 

1-00| 

Mean 11 9-2 1 

191 

15-7 

19*2 

113 

8*6 

12*6 

ll0*3 

12 1 

ll3*0 

13*6 

14*3 

N-S t 

Madrid^ Spain. 












1866 


1 


116*8 

iisT 

|16-4 

11-9 

17*2 

16*2 

f0 9 

9*9 

10*0 

--- 

1867 

18-7 

|i2-6 

‘24*3 

164 

1 

'18*0 

lie-T 

w-g 

10-3 

16*7 

14*3 

12*1 

--- 

16*5 

Mean 
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The results for Greenwich were derived from the Greemvich 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations/’ The instruments em- 
ployed were Whewell’s and llobinson’s anemometers, the indications 
of the former having been reduced to those of the latter in the 
Greenwich Observations for 1862. Introduction, p. 62.” The re- 
sults for Oxford wei*e derived from the “Radcliife Observations,” and 
the instrument employed was Robinson's anemometer. The results 
for Liverpool were derived from the “ Report of the British Associa- 
tion for the jVdvancement of Science for 1855,” and the ‘’"Radcliffe 
Observations for 1857.” The observations were made with Osier’s 
anemometer. The results for Kew were derived from the “ Radclifte 
Observations for 1857.” The results for Plymouth were derived 
from the “ Quarterly J ounial of Meteorological and Physical Science 
for 1842-3.” The instrument employed was Whewell’s anemometer. 
The results for Brussels were derived from Osleris anemometer, and 
are taken from the Annales Meteorologiques de I’Observatoire royale 
de Bruxelles.’*' The numbers denote pressure in kilogrammes, which 
have been reduced to pounds per square foot, and hence has been 
deduced the velocity in miles per hour in ac<*ordance with the Tables 
of the British Board of Trade (see Loomis’ Meteorology, page 277). 
The results for Madrid were obtained from a Robinson’s anemometer 
made by Casella, and are taken from the “ Observaciones Meteorolog- 
icas Efectuadas en el Real Observatorio de Madrid.” The results are 
given in kilometers, and have been reduced to miles per hour. The 
results for MtLlhausen were derived from a Valz anemometer, and 
were taken from ‘‘Schmid’s Meteorologie,” p. 501. The results are 
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expressed in Paris feet per second, which have been reduced to miles 
per hour. The results for IVIadras, India, were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the “ Madras JMeteorological 
Observations.” The pressures expressed in pounds ])er scpiare foot 
have been reduced to velocities in miles per hour by Loomis’ Table, 
The results for the Cape of (rood Hope were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the first number of the “Meteoro- 
logical Papers of the Board of Trade, London, 1857.” The results 
are given in pounds pressure per square foot, and have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The Philadelphia observations were 
made with Osier’s anemometer, and are taken from the “ Magnetic 
and Meteorological* Observations at Girard College.” The results, 
which are given in pounds per square foot, have been reduced to 
velocities in miles per hour. The results for Wallingford, Conn., 
were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and are given in ounces of 
pressure on a surface of 100 square inches, which have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The observations for New York City 
were made with Robinson’s anemometer, and arc taken from the 
“ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park.” The observations at Toronto, Canada, were made 
with Robinson’s anemometer, and are derived from the “ Abstracts of 
Meteorological Observations made at Toronto from 1854 to 1859.” 

Table YTIL — Mean Monthly and Annual Velocities of the Wind^ 

* in miles per hou/r. 



Table VIII contains a summary of the mean monthly and^annual 
velocities in miles per hour for each of the preceding stations. The 
stations are arranged in the order of the mean velocity of the wind. 
New Haven shows a less velocity than any other of the stations, 
except Cairo in Egypt. The observations for Cairo embrace only 
four months of the year 1865, and are derived from the “Appendix 
to the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, Vol. XIII.” 






IX. Notes on the Geolo(;y of the Island of Yesso, Japan, 
FKOM Observations made in 1862 . By W. P. Blake. 


Head February 21, 18'72. 


The salient features of the geology of the Island of Yesso, Japan, 
are volcanic. Symmetrical cones, snow-capped for a great part of 
the year, are the first landmarks that greet the eyes of the marine, 
as he approaches the coast, and are the last to disappear as he leaves 
it behind. The cone of Esan, in a solfataric condition, forms the east- 
ern and southern headland of the island, not far distant from the port 
of Hakodadi and from Komaiigadaki Mountain, another solfataric 
cone wliich rises conspicuously upon the southern shore of Volcano 
Bay, at about the same distance from Hakodadi. This last mentioned 
mountain was in a state of violent era2>tion a few years ago, and threw 
out an enormous quantity of aslies, pumice, and hot water. Further 
north, beyond V olcano Bay, the beautiful cone of Shiribets is grouped 
with several others, but all of them ai*e remai’kable for their symmetry 
and grandeur. Most of these volcanic mountains may be regarded as 
extinct, though many yield quantities of sulphur and emit steam. At 
an early period their activity must have been prodigious, for almost 
everywhere throughout the island, or at least the southern portion of 
it, so far as explored, there is a vast dej^osit of fragments of tmchyte, 
lava, scorim and volcanic debris. These materials are generally in 
the form of a stratified brecciated conglomerate, sometimes alternating 
with finer materials, such as beds of sandstone and of volcanic ashes. 

A coarse conglomerate of this formation is found bordering the 
island from Esau nearly to Komangadaki, and extensively upon the 
western coast, as in the neighborhood of Iwanai. It is also foimd 
extensively developed in the interior. 

Older and stratified formations appear to form the basis or founda- 
tion for the volcanic formations. At Ota, on the west coast, granitic 
and metamorphic rocks, in well defined outcrops, form a rugged 
coast. In the interior they form the princix)al watershed, and give 
rise to many rivers, in the beds of which gold is found in deposit^ 
which can be profitably worked. These metamorphic strata are 
uplifted, and generally trend northwest and southeast, and show 
flexure and bending exactly as in other and better known regions* 
Slates, sandstones, and limestones are found also at Esan, Shuokobi, and 

Trans. Connecticut A-cad., Vol. II. 22 December, 18t2. 
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near Kakiimi, and at tlic* load mines of Tshinowatari and ITriii). The 
rocks attlie two last-named ^daces are not as muck uplifted and motanior- 
phosed as the granitic and aurifcixnis rocks, hut llu*y are prohahly parts 
of the same series of formations. The only recognizable fossil fomnl is 
apparently a fragment of a calamite, loading me to sasi)ect that the beds 
are of Carbonifeimu ago; but this is by no means certain, and although 
diligent search was made no other evidence of the age ol'these formations 
could be found, Kear Iwanai there arc beds of good coking coal in 
strata that have no lithological resemblance to the auriferous series, 
but they are uplifled at a litigh angle. Fossils ai^parently of Greta 
ceous or Jurassic age are found in the eastern part of the island. 

The next stratiiied formation of interest is marine Tertiary or Post- 
tertiary, which rests uuconforiuably upon the older htratif!e<l beds, 
and is highly charged in some places with well j)reserved fossils 
scarcely distinguishable from the mollusca now existing upon the 
coasts. In these deposits, and in later terrace-like formations, there is 
abundant evidence of the comparatively recent uplift of the whole 
island, and the same evidences are found upon the island of Nipon, 

Dynamically, the formation of greatest interest is without doubt 
the volcanic conglomerate and the associated beds of hner volcanic 
materials. They record the most energetic volcanic action at an 
early period before the recent uplift, for it is almost certain that the 
mass of the conglomerate was deposited under water. It seems as if 
there had been a series of violent subaqueous oru2>tions, perhaps at 
the time the now-existing cones began to be foraied. It is most 
probable that the island has been gradually formed by the rising of 
these separate cones above the sea, thus giving at first a group of 
islets, each a volcano, similar perhaps to tb<>st‘ which can now be seen 
off the coast and at the entrance to the Bay of Yeddo. Ouo is repre- 
sented opposite the western coast on the Japanese maps. 



X, Comparison op the Muscles of the Chelonian and Human 
Shoulder-girdles.* By Henry Shaler Williams. 


Presented January. 18*72. 


The object of the following paper is to show the importance of the 
positions and relations to each other, and to the axes of the bones, of 
the areas of origin and insertion of muscles. 

While comparing the muscles of the Chelonians with those of man, 
the writer observed that w^hile the bones were found to differ much in 
shape and proportions, and the size, form and number of the muscular 
bundles, and their relations to each other, were often found to differ, 
the relations of the areas of origin to each other were found to he 
remarkably constant. Hence in dissecting out the muscles of the Che- 
.lonians from the body outwai'd, or, in other words, tracing the mus- 
cles from the origin of motion to the part moved, it was observed 
that the areas of origin numbered 1, 2, 3, t&rc., on each bone, as they 
were exposed, belonged to muscles which were, in final action, very sim- 
ilar in all, liowever much they might differ in theii* size and strength 
and shape, and even insertion, in the different genera. Then came 
the assumption tliat the fundamental reason why muscles in different 
vertebrate animals should receive the same name is tliat they per- 
form the same functions, or that their final action is the same ; and in 
conclusion, we reacli the rule that the areas of origin (or, in general, of 
the attachment) of muscles furnish the most exact means for deter- 
mining the homologies existing in the muscular systems of different 
forms of animals. 

To apply and illustrate this rule, we take the unique shoulder-gir- 
dle of the Chelonians and compare it with that of man. 

The shoulder-girdle of man is composed, on each side, of a scap- 
ula (PL 12, figs. 1 and 2), which alone supports the fore limb, and a 
clavicle which articulates with a process of the scapula and connects 
it with the sternum. From the scapula there arises a process from 
the median line of its posterior surface, called the spine (PL 12, fig. 1, 
s.), which extends outward into a process called the acromion process 
(PL 12, fig. 1, a.). 

From the superior border, next the glenoid fossa, another process 


* Abstract of a portion of a Thesis presented to the Sheffield Scientific School, when 
a candidate for the degree of Ph P , July, IST J, 
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extends upward and forward, called the coracoid process (PI. 12, 1 , 

c.). The axillary border of the scapula (PI. 12, fig. 1, b.) is tliickeiicd, 
and is connected '^vitli the “ spine ” by a thin sheet of bone. The 
“acromion process” is articulated with the clavicle whicli passes 
from it to the sternum. The chudcle is also attaclied to tlie “cor- 
acoid process ” by a ligament. 

The shoulder-girdle of the Chelonian (PI. 13, figs. 1 and 2) is (‘om- 
posed of three shafts of bone, diverging from the glenoid cavity. One 
(PI. 13, fig. 1, b'.) is attached proximally to the under side of the ante- 
rior part of the carapace by a ligament near to the first dorsal verte- 
bra. The other two lie in a horizontal position, the one (PL 1 3, fig. 

1, aL) running from the articular end of the girdlt‘ to the anterior part 
of the upper side of the plastron, and attached to the latter by a 
strong ligament at its medial line; the third pai*t runs obliquely 
toward the center of the plastron, its proximal or medial end being 
more or less free. 

In homologizing the elements of these shoulder-girdles, the follow- 
ing results have been reached. TIio perpendicular shaft (PI. 13, figs. 1, 

2, b^) of the Chelonian is regarded as the reiwsentative of the “exter- 
nal” or “axillary” border of the human scapula (PL 12, fig. 1, b,), 
and may be called the scapula proper. 

The second anterior horizontal shaft of the girdle (PL 13, figs. 1, 5, 0, 
a'.) represents the “spine” and “acromion process” together, of the 
human scapula (PL 12, fig, 1, a. s.), and may be called the acromw)). 

The third, or posterior horizontal element (PL 13, fig. 1, c.), repre- 
sents the “ coracoid process,” and may be called the coracoid. 

From the “posterior” suiiace of the human scapula and its pi’o- 
cesses arise six or seven distinct muscles. Let us consider them sej)- 
arately, in their relations of origin and insertion. 

The “ teres major ” arises from near the medial end of the axillary 
border of the scapula (PL 12, fig, 1, i); part of the “latissimiis dorsi” 
sometimes arises from the extreme end of this border (PL 12, fig. 1,‘i): 
the direction of these two muscles, as well as their action and areas 
of insertion on the humerus, are closely related. The corres])on<ling 
muscle in the Chelonians (PL 13, fig. 1, i), called “ teres majoi*” by most 
all writers on the subjoct, anses from tlie anterior fac(‘ of the scapula^ 
the area of origin being a narrow line extending from the medial end 
to the acromio-scapular angle. It is inserted into the neck of tlie hume- 
rus together with the representative ofthe “latissimus ” (PL 1 3, fig. 7, i). 

There is considerable difference in the positions of the areas of 
insertion of this muscle, here and in man, the discussion of which 
will not be introduced at this place. 
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The imisoles “tci*es nvinor” and infraf.piiiatus ” (PI. 12 , fig. 1 , 3, 4 ) 
arise from the more distal or articular half of tlie “ axillary ” border, 
and from the tliin lamina of bone eonneeting this border with the 
“ s])ine.” These two nuiseles are intimately associated in direction of 
action, as W(‘ll as in their points of <)rigiii and of insertion, botli being 
inserted on the more dorsal side of the greater (of anthi*opotoiny), or 
ra<lial tnberosity (PI. 12, fig. 4, r., 1 , 3 ). Tf these two muscles are rep- 
resented in the Olielonians, I have little doubt but that the thin sheet 
of muscle arising from the angle formed by the scapula and acromion 
(PI. 13, fig. 1 , 3, 4), and inserted into the humerus on the dorsal side 
of the lateral tubei’osity (PI. 13, figs. 4 and Y, . 3 , 1 ), is the true one. 

T have called tliis the }nmeidus scajnilo-acromio-humerulis^ and 
am strongly ineline<l to consider it the true representative of the 
“teres minor” of antliropotomy. The “infraspinatus” may be con- 
sidered as wanting, or as fused with the “ teres minor ” — to form this 
bumlle. The assumption is that the lamina of bone connecting the 
‘‘axillary border” with the “spine” in the mammalian form of sea- 
])ula is not devidoped in the Olielonians, and that the element called 
acromion in tlie latter is the representative of the ridge called “spine ” 
and the “ acromion jirocess ” of the former, as will be further explained. 

In the human scapula vve observe again a strong inusele aiising 
from tlie “spine” and acromion process (PI. 12, fig. 1, &), called the 
deltoid. The area of origin for tliis muscle is on the edge and sur- 
face* of the s])ine and acromion, opposite the coracoid process, and 
reaching from the medial border of the scapula to the end of the acro- 
mion, where it articulates witli the clavicle. It is inserted into the 
shaft of the humerus, near its middle, on a line* with the greater or 
radial tuherosity (PI. 12, fig. 3, s). 

The re])resentatlve of this muscle in the Chelonians arises from the 
anterior side of the acromion; its area of origin extending from near 
the sca]mlo-acroniial angle (where it is (juite continuous with th<' mae- 
ctdifit scapalo-'turoiiiUhlmmeralii^y this fat‘t quite agreeing with the 
i<leu that this latter muscle is the representative of the “ infraspinatus 
ami teres minor,”) to near tlu* medial <*xtremity of the acroniion (PI. 
13, fi}?. 1, 0). 

Its insertion is into the radial tuberosity on its dorsal side (PI. 13, 
figs. 4 and 7, s). It will be observed that all the humeral motors in the 
Chelonians arc inserted high up, close about the ])roximal head of the 
humerus, to tlie neck and tuberosities, so that we may not look for 
exact homologies in regard to their ineertional areas. 

The muscle next to bo noticed is the “ supraspiuatus,” which arises 
from the surface of the scapula hoyond the spine, and between it and 
the coracoid (PI, 12, fig. 1, 0 ). 
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If our homologizing of the Chelonian shoulder-girdle be correct, 
the representative of this mii'scle should ai’ise from between the cora 
coid and acromion elements. Its insertion should bo into the cvter- 
nal or radial tuberosity. Now let us see how nearly these require- 
ments are met. In the Cheloniaus there are two, more or less distinct 
bundles of muscle arising from the acromion and coraeokl — from the 
edges facing each other and from the lower surtaces (PI. 13, figs. 1, 6 
and 6, e, 6‘, 6^’,). In some genera these two bundles are quite distinct 
and separate throughout all their fleshy portion, and in others the^ 
are continuous, forming a broad but thin bundle, Ailing up the s])ace 
between the acromion and coracoid^ even to their medial extremities — 
the fibers forming the middle part of the bundle arising from the cor- 
aco-acromial ligament ; but, in all cases observed, the two bundles 
have a common insertional tendon, which is inserted into the head of 
the radial (the “greater” in anthropotomy, the “lesser” of Cheloni- 
ans) tuberosity of the humerus (PI. 13, figs. 3 and 4, e). These two mus- 
cles are the JSL acromiodvumeralia secundas, and the 3/, coraco-hume- 
rails secimdm. It will be observed that the insertion of their com- 
mon tendon is near the insertion of 3f, scapulo-acromiodmmeraMs, the 
representative of the “ infraspinatus” and “teres minor,” the relation 
between them being almost precisely that which is observed in anthro- 
potomy. 

The only other humeral motor arising from this sui-face of the 
human scapula is the “ coraco brachialis.” In man this muscle arises 
from the extreme end of the coracoid process, together with one 
head of the triceps (PL 12, fig. 1, ?). In its course it lies outside of 
the “ subscapularis,” and is inserted into the shaft of the humerus 
near its middle, in a line with the lesser or ulnar tuberosity (PI. 1 2, lig. 
3, 7). 

In the Cheloniaus we find a muscle arising from the ujqxu* surface 
of the coracoid (PL 13, fig, 2, ?), passing outside of Ihc reprchcnta- 
tive of the suhscajndaris,^^ and inserted into the Immerus on th<' 
head and lower edge of the ulnar tuberosity (PL 13, figs. 3 and 4, 7 ), 
which is hei’e greatly developed, so that it is larger than the radial 
one. This is the 31, coraco-hinneralis primm^ and must be rcgard(‘d 
as the representative of the “ coraeo-brachialis,” if the assumj>ti()UH 
already made be correct. 

The “biceps” of anthropotomy arises by two heads; one area of 
origin covex*s the rim of the glenoid cavity at the base ol the coi’a- 
coid (PL 12, fig. 1, 9) ; the other area, in connection with that for the 
“ eoraco-bracliialis,” covers the end of the coracoid process (»«). The 
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two hctultt run together on the uiulcr aide of the arm, to he inserted by 
a single strong terete tendon into the ulna, near its proximal end. 

In most C'lieloiiians this muscle (PI. 13, tigs. 2, 0, o) is repre- 
sented by two distinct inuseles, the 31. roiwo-ttlaarh and If. coraco 
radifdis ; the former arising from the more distal part of the posterior 
edge of the coracoid, being inserted into the ulna near the prox- 
imal end; tlie other arising from the me<Ual half <d* the same edge of 
the coracoid, being inserted into the radius and outer side of the 
wrist, and sometimes running as far as to the thumb. In one genus 
{Chelonia) the second part of the muscle is represented by only a 
tentlonoiis ribbon continued on from tlie outshle of the low<‘r end of 
the lii'st, and inserted in the region of the wrist. 

There are two muscles remaining whi(*h have a scapular origin in 
man, the “ subscapiilaris,” and the long head of the “trice]>s.” 
The area of origin for the ‘‘ subsea] mlaris ” (PI. 12, fig. 2,8), covers 
the anterior surface of the human sca]mla, its fibers converging toward 
the head oi* the humerus. Its insertion is into the lesser or ulnar 
tuberosity (PL 12, fig. 3, a). 

In the Ohelonians this is represented by two more or less distiu(‘t 
bnndh'S (J/. 31, mfpulo-Imwemlis secundus and terfim), arising from 
the scapula and inserted into the internal (ulnar) tuberosity (1^1. 13, 
figs. 1 and 2, sa, 8&). The area of their origin covers the greater 
part of the shaft of the scajmla from the origin of th(‘ “ teres major ” 
(PI. 13, fig. 1, i), extending around in front and on the posterior side 
quite to the inner side of the shaft. On account of the small size of 
the shaft, the origin, ends, and body of these muscles are i)retty well 
fused together, bxit toward their distal ends two bundles may, in 
some cases, be made out, and in JPigehemgs^ of which the most care- 
ful dissections W(U’o made, two distinct insertions were made out, 
one on the outer, the other on the inner side of the ulnar — that is the 
greater, or internal, txiherosity (PL 13, figs. 3 and 4, sc, 8^>). The lower 
j>art of the insertion of the 31. ronfco-huntendis primuti, — the reju'e- 
sontative of the coraeo-hraehialis” (hgs. 3 and 4, 7), separates these 
areas. 

From the rim of the glenoid cavity on the outer sid<‘, at the base of 
the mtpula (PL 13, fig. 1, iic), arises, by a tendon, a muscle which is 
joined by a stronger bundle, having a humeral origin, and w'liich it 
overlies for its whole length. It is inserted into the i)roximal head of 
the ulna, on its dorsal side, and acts as an extensor of the foroann. 
I presume there will bo no hesitancy in regarding this as the repi’e- 
sentativo of the long head of the “triceps” of anthropotomy. 
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This closes the list of muscles arising from the scapula and its pro- 
cesses in man, and acting upon the ai*ni. 

There is some reason for lbelie\iug the episternal plates to be the 
representatives of the ‘‘ clavicles” of anthropotoiny, A ])ortion of (he 
representatives of the deltoid arises from the above mentioned ele- 
ments. acroitnon is attached to it liganienloiisly. ''rhe repre- 

sentative of the “sterno cleido-mastoid ” does not arise from it in any 
cases I have observed, but generally only from the me<lial e<lges of 
the hyosternal jdates,” when they meet, or from (lie middle of the 
cartilaginous part of the sternum, when these plates do not Tneet at 
the medial line. 

If we are to presume that the Ohelonians liave a representative of 
the mammalian clavicle, I think the episternal ])lnte presents more 
characters homological with those of the clavicle than does any other 
element of the skeleton. 

The anterior horizontal element of the shoulder-girdle, it will be 
remembered, is, in this imper, considered to be the rcpr<‘sentative of 
the spine and acromion jn'occss of the mammalian scapula, and not 
the clavicle, as Eudingor and some otliers regard it. 

Parker, in his work on the Shoulder-girdle and Stornum, regards 
the episternal element of the plastron as the rei)roeentative of the 
cla\dole. (See Parker’s IMongr. on Shoulder-girdle and Sternum, 
1868, pp, 133, &c.) 

In the Ohelonians there are no muscles, now remaining to be consid- 
ered, which arise from the shoulder-girdle proper and act upon the parts 
of the fore-limb. In the genus Chelonia a few special bundles wore 
observed arising from the base ot the scapula and acting u])Ou the 
humerus; hut they must bo regarded as “special muscles,” as they 
were observed in no other specimens dissected. 

In the Chelonians a long muscle arises from the antoiior <»<lge of 
the coracoid (PI. 13, hgs. 1, 6, lo), and nnis forward iimlcr the neck to 
the hyoid apparatus. 

It arises in man from the “superior” (coracoidal) border, at the 
base of the coracoid process (PI. 12, fig. J, lo), and is insert<‘d into 
the hyoid apparatus. The relations wliich tlie areas of origin for this 
muscle, the “ supraspinatus ” and the “ coraco-brachinlis,” b(‘ar to 
each other, is too closely followed in the Clielonians to he passed over 
as of no importance. 

The areas of attachment of the muscles thus help in the determina- 
tion of the bones, while they furnish the means, probably the most 
accurate, for determining the muscles themselves in the study of com- 
parative anatomy. 
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I tbiuk it will be granted, after the comparisons already made, that 
tlie area of origin for the “ omoliyohl ” in the Oheloiiiau shouldei -gir- 
dle would find its true position on tlie coracoid or acromion^ rather 
than on the scapula^ and considering the origin of the representative 
of the ‘‘ hin)ras}>inatiih” — from both the acromion and tlie coracoid, — 
we are not ho much juizzled to find where the representative ol the 
Ibrmer ^^hould arise, as we are surprised at the accuracy with whicli 
our rule is carric<l out. 

The muscles which aie inserted into the shoulder-girdle cannot be 
homologized so easily, nor should we evpect them to agree so 
closely in dilTerent ty])es of strii(*ture, since the attachment of the 
shoulder-girdle to the body is not by close 'joints, but by loose mus- 
cular and ligamentous attat*hments. Neveithelcss a miucle aiising 
from the edge of the carapace and inserted into th(‘ cuds of the sca- 
])ula (PI. 13, fig. 2, u), and attached by a thin sheet to the side oi‘the 
same as far as to its base, then continued on to the end of the coracoid 
(PI. 13, figs. 2 ami T), may certainly he considered as a lepre- 
seiitative of the “serratus auticus major” ami “jicctoralis minoi,” and 
though presenting slight \ariations, these are not mon* than th(‘ gieat 
modification of th(‘ wdiole airangcment ol the shoulder-giidle of the 
C’helonians w'ould <lcmamL 

The above consideiations have suggested a thooretieal explanation 
lor the uni(|ue relation that the shonhler-girdle Invars to the general 
(rame-work ol the skeleton in the Chelonians, which will, liov\c\cr, 
he deferred to some future time. 

1 have avoi<lcd making mention of the interpretations that other 
authors have given to the muscles under consideration, rcser\ing tliis 
matter till the close. In the first place, I ha<l access to only one 
original work on the subject (Uudingcr’s Muskolen, sfec.), and his in- 
terpretation of homologies did not satisfy me, and T also liad difficulty 
in making out with certainty hownincli of the descrijitions and deter- 
minations was original and liow much had heem taken from other 
writers. I h‘ft them all, therefore, and with scalp(‘l ami pencil umler- 
took to work out the problem for myself, 

Tuans (^ONsnoTiouT A(ui) , Vos II 2t Apbil, Ihl't. 



Explanation op the Plates. 
Plate 12. 


Piff. 1. Outer surface of the left Human scapula. 

“ 2. Inner “ “ “ “ “ “ 

“ 3. Anterior view of the left Human humerus. 

» 4. Posterior “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Plate 13. 

Pig. 1. Anterior view of the left shoulder-girdle of a Olielonian {Ptychemys nujom). 
The upper end of the scapula points do^mward in tho hguro. 

Pig. 2, Posterior view of the same. 

Pig. 3. Left humerus ; showing the ulnar side of tho upper half of tlio hone. 

Pig. 4. Left humerus; showing the radial side of the upper half of the bono. 

Fig. 6. Superior view of the left slioulder-girdle of the same. 

Fig. 6. Inferior view of the same. 

Pig. *7. Dorsal view of the left hjpnerus of the same. 

Explanation op the Figures. 


The dotted lines mark out the areas of attachment of tho sovoral nmscIoH to the 

bones. The round dots, thus are used to detino tho areas of origin, and tho 

elongated ones, thus , are used to define the areas of insertiou. ' 

In the following list the names in tho first row are those in common uso in aiithro- 
potomy ; those in the second row are names applied by various authors to eorrospond- 
ing parts in Chelonians. 

The same numbers are used in both plates to designate parts, or areas, considorod to 
be homologous. 


1. Mustulus Urea major, 

2. “ latissmma dorsi, 

3. ** 

4. “ 

5. “ 


n. 


8. 


9. 

10 . 

n. 


12 . 

12A 


omjohyoidma, 

tric^a, 


i£ 8&rratus magrma . ) 
U. pectoralia mimor. ^ 


M, teres major. 
if. latissmas dorai. 

M. deltoideua. 


corcm-’lrracMaMs, 


aubsca^putmis. 


I $bj M. clavioa^-brach^ RM. 


12a.’ 


12h- 


12c.* 


13. mmculvja pecioraUa major. 

14. “ trapemta. 

a, Acromion process of scapula. 

b, Axilla^ border “ “ 

c, Coracoid process “ “ 

s, Spine “ “ 

gj Glenoid cavity “ “ 

Ooraoo-aoronual ligament, 
r, “Radial,” or “greater” tuberosity, 

u, “Ulnar,” or “lesser” tuberosity, 
h. Head of humerus. 


6/ft. M coraco-brachmiia propntta antmta Riid. 
M. coraoo-hrachtalia Rud. 

8a, f M. avUbacapulwi’is Riid. 

J M. daviculo-h'acJiialis Boj. 
J M, aupraapimtiis, anon. 
\M. aubacajyukbris Oken. 

[^8l», M. infraspinatus Rud. 
if. hiceijs hrachii Rud. 
if. coraco-'liyoideus Rud., ortwUyoideua BoJ. 
11a, 11&, if. triceps bracliii. 
pars M. aerratus a7ificu8 major Rud. 

8. M. costO‘Scapu1at is Rud. 
pars M aerratus anticua 7najor Riid 
S. if. cnstfhcoracoideas Rud. 

8 M. pertoralis minor RufL 
pars M. aerratus antirua major Riid. 

8 M. aubclaveua Rud. 

8. if. coato-ctavunjdaria HM. 


a', aaromwn. 
b', acaptda* 
c, coracoid. 


“ Radial,” “ lesser,” or “ outor ” tuberosity of 
the humerus. 

“Ulnar,” “greater,” or “inner” tnborosity. 



XI. (TUAPiiirAi. Mwtijods fn thk Tiibumodynamk^s of Fluids, 
By J. Willard Gtbbs. 


ALTiioutai gconiolnoul representations of propositions in the ther- 
Fno<lynami<*s of (luids are in general use, and have done good aerviee 
in disseminating clear notions in this science, yet they have hy no 
means received the extension in respect to variety and generality of 
which they are capahle. So far as regards a general graphical 
method, which can exhibit at once all the theimiodynaTnie properties 
of a fluid concerned in reversible processes, and serve alike for the 
demonstration of general theorems and the numerical solution of par- 
ticular problems, it is the general if not the universal practice to use 
diagrams in which the rectilinear co-ordinates represent volume and 
pressure. The object of this article is to call attentioxi to certain dia- 
grams of different const luiction, which afford graphical methods co- 
extensi\ e in their applications with that in ordinaiy use, and prefer- 
able to it in many cases in respect of distinctness or of convenience. 


QUA.N'llTIES AND RELATIONS WHIOU ARB TO BE RBCRBSENTEO BY THE DIAURAM. 


also 

and 


^'9 

% 

^9 

% 

W, 


Wo have to consider the following quantities; — 
the volume, 
the pressure, 

the (ahsolnte) temperature, 
the energy, 
the entropy, 
the work done, ) 
the heat i’eceive<l,* ) 


of a given body in any 
state, 


by tlie body in passing from one 
state to another. 


These are subject to the relations oxpress(*d by tlio following differ- 
ential equations; — 


^ Work spoilt upon tlio body is as usual to l)0 considered as a nogalivo quantity of 
work douo hy the body, and boat given out hy the body as a nogalive quantity of heat 
rocoived by it. 

It is taken for gi’anicd that tho body has a uniform tomporaturo throughout, and that 
blio pressure (or expansive force) has a uniform value both for all points in the body 
and for all directions. This, it will be observed, will exclude irreversible processes, 
but will not entirely exclude solids, although the condition of equal pressure in all 
directions renders tlie case very limited, in which they come within the scope of the 
discussion. 
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(a) 

0 >) 

(cO 


c?Tr= apd.})^ 
d€= ^cin—dW, 


where a and ft are constantfi depending upon the units by vvhioli 
W and S are measured. We may su})pOHe our units so chosen that 
a=l and ft=:l^j[ and write our equations in the simpler form, 


ds = dH-^d TF, 

(I) 


(■■2) 

II 

(3) 

Eliminating d W and dH^ we have 


ds = t(h} — pdv. 

(4) 


The quantities u, p^ € and 7j are determined when the state of the 
body is given, and it may be pennitted to call thom/#tyio^/o;AS of the 
state of the body. The state of a body, in the sense in which the 
term is used in the thermodynamics of fluids, is capable of two inde- 
pendent variations, so that between the five quantities % € and 7 / 
there exist relations expressible by three finite equations, different in 
general for dijfferent substances, but always such as to be in harmony 
with the differential equation (4). This equation evidently signifies 
that if e be expressed as function of v and 77 , the partial differential 
co-efficients of this function taken with respect to v and to will be 
equal to ^p and to t respeotively.J 


* Equation (a) may be derived from simple mechanical considerations. Equations 
(b) and (c) may be considered as defining the energy and entropy of any state of tlio 
body, or more strictly as defining the difierentials de and dnj. That functions of tho 
state of the body exist, the difCerentials of which satisfy these equations, may easily 
ho deduced from the first and second laws of thermodynamica The term eyitropy^ it 
will be observed, is here used in accordance with the original suggestion of Clausius, 
and not in the sense in which it has been employed by Professor Tait and othors after 
his suggestion. The same quantity has been called by Professor Eaiikino tho Thermo* 
d/ynamic JimcHon. See Clausius, Mechauische Wiirmetheorie, Ahlmd. ix, M ; or 
Pogg. Ann., Bd. exxv (1866), p. 390; and Rankine, Phil. Trans., vol. 144, p. 120, 
f For example, we may choose as the unit of volume, the cube of tlie unit of lengtll, 
— as the unit of pressure the unit of force acting upon the square of tho unit of 

length. — as the unit of work the unit of force acting through tho unit of longtli, and 

as the unit of heat the thermal equivalent of the unit of work. Tho units of length 
and of force would still be arbitrary os well as the unit of temperature. 

% An equation giving e in terms of fj and v, or more generally any finite equation 
between r, y and v for a definite quantity of any fluid, may be considered as the funds*- 
mental thermodynamic equation of that fluid, as from it by aid of equations (2), (3) and 
(4) may be derived all the thermodynamic properties of the fluid (so far as reversible 
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Ou the other liaud W and H are not functions of the state of the 
body (or functions of any of the quantities p, t, s and 7/), but arc 
determined by the whole series of states through which the body is 
supposed to pass. 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND GENERAL PROPERTIES OP THE DIAGRAM. 

!N"ow if we associate a particular point in a plane with every separ- 
ate state, of which the body is capable, in any continuouh manner, so 
that states differing infinitely little are associated with points which 
are infinitely near to each other,* the points associated with states of 
equal volume will form lines, which may be called lines of equal 
volume^ the different lines being distinguished by the numerical value 
of the volume, (as lines of volume 10 , 20, 30, etc.) In the same way 
we may conceive of lines of equal pressure^ of equal temperature^ of 
equal energy^ and of eq\ial entropy. These linos we may also call 
isomeVrio^ isopiestic^ isothermal^ isodynamic^ isentropic^^ and if neces- 
sary use these woi*ds as substantives. 

Su]>pose the body to change its state, the j^oints associated with the 
states through which the body passes will form a line, which we may 
call the^Jcr^A of the body. The conception of a path must include the 
idea of direction, to express the order in which the body passes 
through the series of states. With every such change of state there 
is connected in general a certain amount of work done, TF, and of heat 
received, JTJ which we may call the work and the heat of the pathX 

prooesBOB are concerned,) viz : the fundamental equation with equation (4) gives the 
throe relations oxiRtiug between v, jt;, U e and and those relations being known, 
equations (2) and (3) give the work W and heat If for any cliange of state of the 
Quid. 

♦ The method usually employed in treatises on thermodynamics, in which the 
rectangular co-ordiniitos o£ the point are made proportional to the volume and pressure 
of the body, is a singlo example of such an association. 

t Those linos are usually known by the name given them by Bankino, adhhatir^ 
If, however, we follow the suggestion of (lausius and call tliat quantity entropy^ wliicli 
Itankine called the thermodynamic function^ it seems natural to go one stop farther, 
and call the lines in which this quantity has a constant value mnttopir. 

■f For the sake of brevity, it will be convenient to use language which attributes to 
the diagram properties which belong to the associatod states of the body. Thus it 
can give riso to no ambiguity, if we speak of the volume or the temperature of a point 
in the di«igram, or of the work or heat of a line, instead of the volume or temperature 
of the body in the state associated with the point, or the work done or the heat re- 
ceived by the body in passing through the states associated with the points of the 
line. In like manner also wo may speak of the body moving along a line in the dia- 
gram, instead of passing through the series of states represented by tlie line. 
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The value of these quantities maybe calculated from equations (2) 
and (3), 

dW^pih 
(IB'ziz tdi}^ 

i. e., W=ifp<U (5) 

II —ftdth h) 

the integration being carried on from the l)cginning to tlie end of the 
path. If the direction of the i)ath is rcAcrsed, an<l //change 
their signs, remaining the same in absolute value. 

If the changes of state of the body form a cycle, i. c., if the tinal 
state is the same as the initial, the path becomes a Hradf^ and tlie 
work done and heat received are equal, as may be seen from equation 
(1), which when integrated for this case becomes 0 =:/7 — W. 

The circuit will enclose a certain area, which we may consider as 
positive or negative according to the direction of the circuit whicli 
circumscribes it- The direction in which areas must be circum- 
scribed ill order that their value may be positive, is of course arbi- 
trary. In other words, if a* and y are tlie rectangular co-ordinates, 
we may define an area either as fydx^ or as finely. 

If an area be divided into any number of parts, the work done in 
the circuit bounding the whole area is equal to the sum of the work 
done in all the circuits bounding the partial areas. This is evident 
from the consideration, that the work done in each of the lines which 
separate the partial areas appears twice and with contrary signs in 
the sum of the work done in the circuits bounding the partial areas. 
Also the heat received in the circuit bounding the whole area is equal 
to the sum of the heat received in all the circuits bounding the partial 
areas.* 

If all the dimensions of a circuit are infinitely small, the ratio of 
the included area to the work or heat of the circuit is indcpoiulcnt of 
the shape of the circuit and the direction in which it is desiunbod, and 
varies only with its position in the diagram. That this ratio is 
independent of the direction in whicli the circuit is described, is evi- 
dent fronf the consideration that a reversal of this direction simply 
changes the sign of both terms of tho ratio. To prove that the ratio 


* The ooneeptioix of areas as positive or negative renders it tmnooossary in proposi- 
tions of this kind to state explicitly the direction in which tho circuits are to ho 
described. For the directions of the circuits are detonnined by the signs of the areas, 
and the signs of the partial areas must be the same as that of the area out of which 
they were formed. 
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in independent of tlie shaj^e of the circuit, let us sui)pose the area 
ABODK (fig. 1) divided up by an iiiiinitc number of isomoti’ics 
etc., with equal differ- 
ences of volume <7#;, and an 
infinite number of isopiestics 
P^Pi^ P 2 P 2 ^ with equal dif- 
ferences of pressure dp. Now 
from the i)rincij)lo of continuity, 
as the whole figure is infinitely 
small, the ratio of the area of 
one of the small quadrilaterals 
into which the figure is divided 
to the work done in passing 
around it is approximately the 
same for all the different quad- 
rilaterals. Therefore the area 
of the figure composed of all the conqdetc quadrilaterals which fall 
within the given circuit has to the work done in circumscribing this 
figure the same ratio, which we will call y. But the area of this 
figure is approximately the same as that of the given circuit, and the 
woik done in describing this figure is a])proximately the same as that 
done in describing the given circuit, (eq. 5). Therefore the area 
of the given circuit has to the work done or heat received in that 
circuit this ratio ;/, which is independent of the shai>o of the 
circuit. 

Now if we imagine the systems of eqiiidifferent isometries and 
iHO[)iestios, which have just heen spoken of, extended over the whole 
diagram, the work done in oircumscrihing one of the small quadri- 
laterals, so that the increase of ])rcssure directly precedes the inci*ease 
of volume, will have in every part of the diagram a constant value, 
viz., the product of the dillbrencos of volume ami pressure 
as may easily he proved by applying O((uation (2) successively to its 
four siiles. But the area of one of these quadrilaterals, which wo 
could consider as coTistant within the limits of the infinitely small cir- 
cuit, may vary for <lifi‘brent j)artH of the diagram, and wilf indicat 
proportionally the value of y^ which is equal to the area divided by 
di^y.d2>^ 

In lik(» maimer, if we imagine systems of isentropics and isother- 
mals drawn throughout the diagram for equal differences dr^ and dt^ 
the heat received in passing around one of the small quadrilaterals, 
so that tin' increase of t sluill directly proco<*d that of 77, will he the 
constant i>ro<luct ihjXdt., as may be proved by equation (3), and the 


Fig. 1 
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value of which is equal to the area divided by the heat, will bo 
indicated proportionally by the areas.* 

This quantity which is the ratio of the area of an infinitely small 
circuit to the work done or heat received in that circuit, and wlfudi 
we may call the scale on which work and heat are represented by 
areas, or more briefly, the scale of tmrh and heat^ may have a 
constant value throughout the diagram or it may have a varying 
value. The diagram in ordinary use affords an example of the first/ 
case, as the area of a circuit is everywhere proportional to -the work 
or heat. There are other diagrams which have the same propoi'ty, 
and we may call all such diagrams of constant scale. 

In any case we may consider the scale of woik and heat as known 
for every point of the diagram, so far as we are able to draw the 
isometrics and isopiestics or the isentropics and isotherrnals. Tf we 


* The indication o£ the value of y by systoms of eqiiidifEerout isometrics mnl Lsopies- 
tics, or isentropics and isothermals, is explained above, }>ocauso it seems in aivordanco 
with the spirit of the graphical method, and because it avoids ilie extraneous (‘ousidor- 
atiou of tbe co-ordinates. If, however, it is desired to have analytical oxx>roaaious for 
the value of y based upon the relations between tbe co-ordinates of the point and tho 
state of the body, it is easy to deduce such expressions as tho following, in wkicdhi a? 
and y are the rectangular co-ordinates, and it Is supposed that tho sign of an area is 
determined in accordance with the equation A r=fy ^ : — 

1 ^ dfp dfp ^ dri di dt d/rj 

y dx dfy dan dy ^ dxo dy dx 

where a; and y are regarded as the independent variables or 

dm dy d'o dy 

where v and jp are the independent variables,*— or 

cfej dy dy dx 

^ dy di ly 

where 17 and t are the independent variables;— or 

_ dH 

1 dvdn 

(Zas dy ^ dy 

dv dn dv dfi 

where « and 17 are the independent variables. 

These and similar expressions for ~ may be found by dividing the value of tlio work 

OT heat lor an infinitely smaU dreuit by the area included. This operation can ho 
moat ocmreiiiently performed upon a oirouit consisting' of four lines, in each of which 
one of the indq»ndent rabies is constant. B. gf., the last fomula can he most 
easily found from an infinitely small circuit formed of two isometrics and two ison* 
tropics. 
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write d Tl^aiid dlF for the work and heat of an infiiiitessimal ciivnit, 
and dM for the area included, the relations of thobo qu«antitics are 
thus oxprobpiod : — * 

sw=diiz=- dA. m 

y 

Wo may find the value of W and jETfor a circuit of finite dimensions 
by ftup]>()«{incf the included area A divided into area'll infinitely 
small in all directions, for whicli therefore the above equation will 
hold, an<l taking the bum of the values of <^1/ or d W for the various 
areas (^A. Wiiting and for the work and heat of the circuit 
O, and for a sximmation or integration performed within the 
limits of this circuit, we have 

W<^=JT‘’=2‘’ - tf-l. (8) 

y 

Wo have thus an exprebsion for the value of the work and heat of a 
eirctiit involving an integration extending over an area instead of one 
exteinling over a line, as in e(juations (5) and (6). 

{Similar expressions may be found for the work and the heat of a 
path which is not a circuit* For this ease may be redtxced to the 
])rcoeding by the consideration that 7F=0 for a path on an iso- 
metric or on the lino of no pressure (eq. 2), and -Hz=0 for a path on 
an ist‘ntroi)io or on the line of absolute cold. Hence the work of any 
path S is e<pial to that of the circuit formed of S, the isometric of 
the hnal state, the line of no pressure and the isometiac of the initial 
state, which circuit maybe rcqjresented by the notation 
And the heat of the same path is the same as that of the circuit [aS”, //", 
jf®, }f\. Therefore using IF***' and to denote the work and heat of 
any ])ath aV, we have 


y ' ’ 

( 9 ) 

//«= 

y 

( 10 ) 


where as before the limits of the integration are denoted by the ex- 


* To avoid conlusum, as <^JTaro generally used and are used elsowliore in 

Uii« aiticlo to dc^noto the work and boat of an infinite ahoit path, a slightly difforont 
notation, <5 Wand cl//, is hero used to denote the work and heat of an inQnitely small 
circuit Ho is used to denote an clement of area which is infinitely small in all 
directions, ns the letter d would only imply that the element was infinitely sm.ill in one 
direction. So also holow. the integration or summation which extends to all the ele- 
ments written with d is denoted by the character S, as the character / naturally 
rotors to elements written with d. 

Tbans. Oonnectiout Acad , Vol. II. 24. April, 1813. 
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preesion occupying the place of an index to the wign ^riiesc^ 

equations evidently include equation (8) as a pai*ticular case. 

It is easy to form a material conception of these relations. If Wi‘ 
imagine, for example, mass inherent in the plane of the diagrain witli 


a varying (superficial) density rcpresente<l hy 


\ then 

y y 


will 


evidently denote the mass of the part of the jdane included within 
the limits of integration, this mass being taken positively or n(*gii- 
tively according to the direction of tlio circuit. 

Thus far we have made no supposition in regard to the nature of 
the law, by which we associate the points of a plane with the stat<*s 
of the body, except a certain condition of continuity. Whatever law 
we may adopt, we obtain a method of representation of the llienno- 
dynamic properties of the body, in which the relations existing 
between the functions of the state of the body are indicaUMl by a 
net-work of lines, while the work done and tlic heat received by the 
body when it changes its state are represented by integrals extend- 
ing over the elements of a line, and also by an ii\tegral extending 
over the elements of certain areas in the diagram, or, if wo choose to 
introduce such a consideration, by the mass belonging to these areas. 

The different diagrams which we obtain by different laws of asso- 
ciation are all such as may be obtained from one another by a process 
of deformation^ and this consideration is sufficient to demonstrate 


* A word should be said in regard to the sense in which the above propositions 
should be understood. If beyond the limits, within which the relations of ^ ^ 
and Ki are known and which we may call the limits of the known field, we continue the 
isometrics, isopiestlcs, &c,, in any way we please, only subject to the condition tliat the 
relations of v, jj, ^ e and 7 shall be consistent with the equation (?£=:?(&/— then in 
calculating the values of quantities ■pTandJSr determined by the equations 
and for paths or circuits in any part of the diagram thus oxtondod, wo may 

use any of the propositions or processes given above, as tliese tliroe equations havo 
formed the only basis of the reasoning. We will thus obtain values of W and Ih wliiolj 
will be idenifical with those which would be obtained by tlio iimnedialo application of 
the equations and dMs=:tch7 to the path in question, and wUi<‘h in Iho ciiso of 

any path which is entirely contained in the known field will bo the true values of iho 
woric and heat for the change of state of the body which the path reprosonts. Wo 
may tims use lines outside of the known field without attributing to thorn any pliy 8 i<‘al 
signification whatever, without considering the points in the lines as represent iug any 
states of the body. If however, to fix our ideas, we choose to conceive of tins part of 
the diagram as having the same physical interpretation as the known field, and to 
enunciate our propositions in language based upon such a conception, the unreality or 
even the impossibfiity of the states represented by the lines outside of the known field 
cannot lead to any incorrect results in regard to paths in the known field. 
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their propertieb from the well-kBowii properties of the diagram in 
whieh the volume and pressure are represented by rectangular co- 
ordinates. For the relations indicated by the net-work of isometrics, 
isopiestics etc., are evidently not altex*ed by deformation of the sxir- 
face upon which they are drawn, and if we conceive of mass as belong- 
ijig to the siirhxee, the mass included within given linos will also not 
b<* oifected by the process of defonnatiou. If, then, the surface upon 
which the ordinary diagram is drawn has the tinifomi superficial den- 
sity 1, so that the work and heat of a circuit, which are represented 
in this diagram by the included area, shall also be represented by 
the mabS included, this latter relation will hold for any diagram 
formed from this by deformation of the surface on which it is drawn. 

The choice of the method of representation is of course to be deter- 
mined by considerations of simplicity and convenience, especially in 
reganl to the drawing of the lines of equal volume, pressure, tempera- 
ture, energy and entro])y, and the estimation of work and heat. There 
is an obvious advantage in tlie nse of diagrams of constant scale, in 
which the work and heat are I’epresented simply by areas. Such dia- 
grams may of course be produced by an infinity of different methods, 
as there is no limit to the ways of deforming a plane figure without 
altering the magnitude of its elements. Among these methods, two 
are especially important, — the ordinary method in which the volume 
and pi*ebsure are represented by rectilinear co-ordinates, and that in 
which the entropy and temperature are so represented. A diagram 
formed by the foimer method may be called, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, a diagram, — one formed by the latter, an entropy- 

temp&rature diagram. That the latter as well as the former satisfies 
the condition that throughout the whole diagram, may be seen 
by reference to page 313. 

TUB BNTROPY-TMMPBnA'ITI»B DUOUAM OOMPARKD WWH THAT IN ORDtNABY USB. 

OonsUlmitlons independent oftlu* nature of the body in gnestlon. 

As the general e<piationH (1), (2), (3) are not altered by interehang- 
ing V, and - W with //, t and II resjiectively, it is evident that, 
so far as these expiations arc concerned, there is nothing to clioose 
between a volume-pressure and an entro])y-tomperature diagram. In 
the fonner, the work is represented by an area bounded by the path 
which represents the change of state of the body, two ordinates and 
the axis of abscissas. The same is true of the heat received in the 
latter diagram. Again, in tlie fonner <liagram the heat received is 
veprescxited by an area bonmled by the path and certain lines, the 
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character of which depends upon the nature of the body under con- 
sideration. Except in the case of an ideal body, tlie i)roj)orliort of 
which are determined by assumption, these linos, are more or I(‘ss 
unknown in a paH of their course, and in any case tlie area will ^(‘u- 
erally extend to an infinite <liRlanco. Very much th<^ same inconven- 
iences attach themselves to the areas rej)resentinp work in the <m1ropy- 
temperature diagram.* There is, however, a consideration of a gen- 
eral character, which shows an important advantage on the side of 
the entropy-temperature diagram. In thermodynamic problems, lieat 
received at one temperature is by no means tlie equivalent of the 
same amount of heat received at another tem])erature. h^or exam})l(», 
a supply of a million calories at ISO*- is a very different thing from a 
supply of a million calories at 50‘. But no such distinction exists in 
regard to work This is a result of the general law, that hi^at (*an 
only pass from a hotter to a colder body, while work can be transferred 
by mechanical means from one fluid to any other, whatever may bo 


* In neither diagram do these circiunstances create any serious diliiciilty in the osti- 
mation of areas representing work or heat. It is always possible to divide these areas 
into two parts, of whidi one is of finite dimensions, and the other can be calculated in 

the simplest manner. Thus, in the entropy-tem- 
^ ^ ' A perature diagram, the work done in a path AB 

A. (fig. 2) is represented by the area included by the 

/ ^1^ isometric BO, the line of no pressure 

/ / and the isometric DA. The line of no pressure 

adjacent parts of the isometries in the 
case of an actual gas or vapor are mom or less 
^ undetermined in the present state of our kuowl- 

g — ^ edge, and are likely to remain so ; for an ideal gas 

Q the line of no pressure coincides with the axis of 

abscissas, and is an asymptote to tho isoinoiri(*s. 
But, be this as it may, it is not necessary to examine the form of the reniotor pails of 
the diagram. If we draw an isopiestie MN, cutting AD and BO, tho area MN0I>, wliicli 
represents the work done in MN, will be equal to i?')> where p douotos tho pro- 
sure in MN, and and w' denote the volumes at B and A respectively (oq. 5). Hciw‘o 
the work done in AB will be represented by ABNM4-ii(y''''~«')‘ volume- 

pressure diagram, the areas representing heat may be divided by an iHothoriiial, and 
treated in a manner entirely analogous. 

Or, we may make use of the principle, that, for a path which begins and ends on tho 


same isodynamic, the work and heat are equal, as appears by integration of equation 
(1). Hence, in the entropy-temperature diagram, to find the work of any path, wo may 
extend it by an isometric (which will not alter its work), so tliat it shall begin and end 
on the same isodynamie, and then take the heat (instead of the work) of tho path thus 
extended. This method was suggested by that employed by Oazin (Tli^orie <qc*men- 
tahre des Machines d Air Chaud, p. 11) and Zeuner (Mechanischo ‘Warmeilieorio, p. 80) 
in the reverse case, viz: to find the heat of a path in tho volume-pressuro diagram. 
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the prohhUvoH. Iteiico, in therniodynumie problems, it is generally 
iieocssary lo distinguish between the quantities of heat received or 
given out by tlie body at different teiri])eratures, while as far as Avork 
is (‘oneerned, it is generally suffieient to ascertain the total amount 
pei't*ornie<l. If, then, several heat-areas and one work-area enter into 
the problem, it is evidently more impoitant that the former shouhl be 
sinij>l(‘ in form, than that the latter should be so. Moreover, in the 
very common case of a circuit, the work-area is bounded entirely by 
the path, and the form of the isometrics anti the line of no pressure 
are of no especial consequence. 

It is worthy of notice that the simplest form of a perfect tliermody- 
namic engine, so often descinbed in treatises on thermodynamics, is 
represented in the entropy-tempera- pjg 3 

ture diagram by a figure of extreme ^ A B 

simplicity, viz : a rectangle of wbieh 

the sides are ])arallel to the co-ordi- 
nate axes. Thus in figure 3 , the ® ® 

circuit ABCI) may represent the se- 
ries of states through which the fluid 
is made to j)asH in such an engine, 

the included ai’ca representing the J L 

work done, while the area ABFE ^ B F ^ 

rej)resents the heat i*cceived from the heater at the highest tempera" 
turo AE, and the area ODEF rejiresents the heat transmitted to the 
cooler at the lowest temperature I)E. 

There is another form of the perfect thermodynamic engine, viz: 
one witli a ])erfect regenerator as defined hy Bankine (Phil, Trans, 
vol. 144 , p. 140 ), the representation ^ 

of which becomes peculiarly sim})le ^ ^ ^ 

in the entropy-temperatuiv diagram. k n 

The circuit consists of two equal / / 

straight lines AB and 01) (fig. 4 ) f f 

parallel to the axis of ahscissas, and 
two pi'ccisely similar curves of any 
form BO and AD, The included 
area ABOD represents the work 

done, and the areas ABha and ODdc 

represent respectively the heat re- ^ da c b s; 

ooived from the heater and that transmitted to the cooler. The heat 
imparted hy the fluid to the regenerator in passing from B to 0, and 
afterward restored to the fluid in its ])assage from D to A, is repre- 
sented by the areas BCcb and DAnd. 
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It is often a matter of the first iini>ortanoe in the study of any ther- 
modynamic engine, to compare it with a perfect engine. ISuch a com- 
parison will obviously be much facilitated by the use of a inotliod in 
which the perfect engine is represented by su<*li simple forms. 

The method in which the co-ordinates represent volume and pressure 
has a ceitain advantage in tlie simple and elementary cliarncter of the 
notions upon which it is based, and its analogy with Watt’s indicator 
has doubtless contributed to render it 2)opular. On the other hand, 
a method involving the notion of entropy^ the very existence of which 
depends upon the second law of thermodynamics, will doubtless seem 
to many far-fetched, and may repel beginners as obscure and difficult 
of comprehension. This inconvenience is perhaps more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages of a method which makes the second law 
of thermodynamics so prominent, and gives it so clear and elementary 
an expression. * The fact, that the different states of a fluid can be 
represented by the positions of a jioint in a plane, so that the oivli- 
nates shall represent the teni2)eratures, and the heat received or given 
out by the fluid shall be represented by tbo area bounded by thi‘ line 
representing the states through which tlie body glasses, tlie ordinates 
drawn through the extreme points of this line, and the axis of abscis- 
sas, — this fact, clumsy as its expression in words may he, is one which 
presents a clear image to the eye, and which the mind can readily 
grasp and retain. It is, however, nothing more nor less than a geo- 
metrical expression of the second law of thermodynamics in it*^ appli- 
cation to fluids, in a fonn exceedingly convenient for use, and from 
which the analytical expression of the same law can, if desired, be at 
once obtained. If, then, it is more important for purposes of inslriio- 
tion and the like to familiarize the learner with the second law, than 
to defer its statement as long as possible, the use of the entropy- 
temperature diagram may serve a useful purpose in the popularizing 
of this science. 

The foregoing considerations are in the main of a general chanudor, 
and independent of the natitre of the substance to which the graiducal 
method is applied. On this, however, depend the forms of the iho- 
metrics, isopiestics and isodynamics in the entropy-temi)eratur<* dia- 
gram, and of the isentroincs, ibothermals and isodynamics in the 
volume-pressure diagram. As the convenience of a method dejiends 
largely upon the ease with which these lines can be drawn, and upon 
the peculiarfties of the fluid which has its properties reprcbentetl in 
the diagram, it is desirable to compare the methods under considera- 
tion in some of their most important applications. We will commence 
with the case of a perfect gas. 
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A ])orfect or ideal gna may l>o defiiic<l as such a gas, that lor any 
const ant (juantity of it the product of the volume and the pi*essiire 
varies as the temperature, and the energy varies as the temperature, i. e., 

pv = a% (a)* 

e = eL (ji) 

The signiticance of the constant a is suthciently indicated hy equation 
(a). Tlic signiheance of c may he rendered more evident hy dilfereii- 
tiating e(piatioii (jj) and comparing the result 

d€ = e dt 

with the general equations (1) and (2), viz: 

d€=zdJi^dw; dw=pdv. 

If do =z 0^ dW=: 0, and dll= c d% i. o., 

idJ£\ 




i. e., <i is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of the 
body one degree under the condition of constant volume. It will he 
observed, that when different quantities of the same gas are consid- 
ered, a and o both vary as the quantity, and c-^a is constant; also, 
that the value of for different gases varies as their specific heat 
determined for equal volumes and for constant volume. 

With the aid of ecpiations (a) and (b) we may eliminate p and t 
from the general equation (4), viz: 

dszzztdrf p dv, 

which is then reduced to 


and by integration to 


ds 

e 0 'ey’ 


log 5 


log ??.t 


♦ In tins article, all oqiiationa whick are desigiinted by arabic iiumorals Bubwist lor 
any body wlialover (subject to the condition ol uniform prosauro and tomponitiire), and 
those which designated by small capitals Hubsist tor any quantity of a perfect gas as 
defined above (subject of course to the same conditions). 

f A subscript letter after a differential co-efficient is used in this article to indicate 
the quantity which is made constant in tlio differentiation. 

t If we use the letter e to denote the base of the Naperian system of logoritlmis, 
equation (u) may also be written in the form 


This may bo regarded as the fundamental thermodynamic equation of an ideal gas. See 
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The constant of integration Lecomes 0, if we call the oiitro]»y 0 for 
the state of which the volume and energy are both unity. 

Any other equations which subsist between t an<l 7/ nniy be 

derived from the three indepen<lcnt equations (a), («) and (i>). H* we 
eliminate e from (b) and (i>), we have 

77 z= a log + c log t^c log c. (m) 

Eliminating v from (a) and (b), we have 

7/ = (<2+c) log « — <z log + c* log e + a log a. (b) 

Eliminating t from (a) and (e), we have 

(* 

7/ = («4-e) log V log ^ + c log — . (g) 

a 

l£v is constant, equation (b) becomes 

77 =z c log t 4 * Const., 

i. e., the isometrics in the entropy-temperature diagram are logarith- 
mic curves identical with one another in form, — a change in the value 
of V having only the effect of moving the curve parallel to tlio axis of 
7;. If pis constant, equation (p) becomes 

7/ = (a+c) log t + Const., 

so that the isopiestics in this diagram have similar properties. This 
identity in form diminishes greatly the labor of drawing any consid- 
erable number of these curves. For if a card or thin board be cut in 
the form of one of them, it may be used as a pattern or ruler to draw 
all of the same system. 

The isodynamics are straight in this diagram (eq. b). 

To find the form of the isothermals and isentropics in the volume- 
pressure diagram, we may make t and 7 ; constant in equations (a) 
and (o) respectively, which will then reduce to the well-known equa- 
tions of these ou^^^es : — 

pv = Const., 

and jt?'* a®’*'® = Const. 

The equation of the isodynamics is of course the same as that of llu» 
isothermals. iN’one of these systems of lines have that proj)orty ol’ 
identity of form, which makes the systems of ibometrics and isopies- 
tics so easy to draw in the entropy-temperature diagram 


the last note on page 310 It wUl he observed, that there would be no leol loss ot 
generality if we should choose, as the body to which the letters refei, such a quantity 
of the gas that one of the constants a and c should be equal to unity. 
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Ouse of 00 ndensuble vapors. 

Th<‘ (*nHC‘ of boclien wliicli jki^s from the liquid to the gaseous eondi- 
lion is next, to ho oousiderod. It is usual to aHSuuie of such a body, 
that when Hufft(*iontly superheated it approaches the condition of a 
p(*rlcct gas. If, then, in tlie entropy-temperature diagram of such a 
Ixxly wc <lraw systems of isometrics, iso])i(*stics and isodynamios, as it 
for a p(‘rfcct gas, for proper values of the constants a and <?, these will 
be asymptotes to the true isometrics, etc., of the vajjor, and in many 
cases will not vary from them greatly in the part of the diagram which 
represents vaj)or unmixed with liquid, except in the vicinity of the 
line of saturation. In the volume-pressure diagram of the same body, 
the isothennals, isentro])ics and isodynamics, drawn for a perfect gas 
for the same values of a and c, will have the same relations to the true 
isothermals, etc. 

In that }>art oi‘ any diagram which represents a mixture of vapor 
and liquid, the isoj)iestics and isotheraials will be identical, as the 
pressiire is determined by the temperature alone. In both the dia- 
grams whi(‘h we arc lu^w comparing, tliey will l)e straight and parallel 
to the axis of abscissas. The form of the isometrics and isodynamics 
in the (‘utropy-temperature diagram, or that of the isentropics and 
iso<lynamics in the volume-pressure diagram, will <lepend upon the 
natuns of the fluid, and probably cannot be expressed by any simple 
e<)uations. The following property, Lowevor, renders it easy to con- 
struct oquidiflerent systems of these Hues, viz : any such system will 
divide any isothermal (isopicstic) into equal segments. 

It remains to consider that part of the diagram which represents 
the body when entirely in the condition of liquid. The fundamental 
characteristic of this condition of matter is that the volume is very 
nearly constant, so that variations of volume an* generally entirely in- 
appreciable when repn'sented grai)hically on the same sealo on which 
the volum<» of tlie body in the state of va]>or is represented, and both 
the variations of volume and the connected variations of the connected 
quantities may be, and generally are, neglectt»d by the side of the 
variations of the same quantities which occur when the body passes 
to the state of vapor. 

Let us make, then, the usual assumption that y is constant, and see 
how the general equations (1), (2), (3) and (4) are thereby aflected. 
Wc have first, 

dv = 0, 

thou 0, 

and da z=it drf. 

If we add dll = t c?7/, 

Trans. Oonnkctuuit Acad., Vol. II. 25 


April, I8t3. 
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these four equations will evidently he equivalent to the three iii(U‘- 
pendent equations (1), (2) and (3), oomhined with the assunq)tion 
which we have just made. For a liquid, then, f, instead of heint!; a 
function of two quantities v and 7/, is a fuiu^lion of // alone,— is also 
a fxinction of/; alone, being equal to the ditten^ntial eo ettiei(»nt of <1 k‘ 
function s; that is, the value of one of the throe quantities f an<l //, 
is sufficient to determine the other two. The valu(‘ of nior(‘ov(‘i', is 
fixed without reference to the values of t, e and /; (so long as thosi‘ do 
not pass the limits of values possible for li(piidity) ; while p does not 
enter into the equations, i. e., p may have any value (within certain 
limits) without affecting the values of t, f, // or v. Tf the body cljang<‘ 
its state, continuing always liquid, the value of W for such a change^ 
is 0, and that of H is determined by the values of any one of tlu^ 
three quantities « and It is, therefore, the relations betwetai /■, 
/; and for which a graphical expression is to be sought ; a method, 
therefore, in which the co-ordinates of the diagram nie made 0(tual 
to the volume and pressure, is totally ina])plical)le to this pnrti(*u- 
lar case; y and jt? are indeed the only two of the five functions of the 
state of the body, -y, p^ r, e and which have no relations either to 
each other, or to the other three, or to the <piantities W and JST, to be 
expressed.*** The values of v and p do not really determine the state 
of an incompressible fluid, — ^the values of if, e and 7/ are still left 
undetermined, so that through every point in the volume-pressure 
diagram which i epresents the liquid there must pass (in general) an 
infinite number of isothermals, isodynamicb and iscntropics. Tlie 
character of this part of the diagram is as follows: — the states of 
liquidity are represented by the points of a line parallel to the a\is ol 
pressures, and the isothermals, iaodynamics and iscntropics, uhich 
cross the field of partial vaporization and meet this line, tuin upwanl 
and follow its course-f 

In the entropy-temperature diagram the relations of r, f and /; are 
distinctly visible. The line of liquidity is a curve All (fig. 5) deter- 
mined by the relation, between t and This curve is also an iso- 


♦ That is, % and $ have no such relations to the other quantities, as are expiosHihle 
hy equations; however, cannot be less than a certain Xunetion of t 
t AU these diffieultieB are of course removed when the differences of volume of tJio 
liquid, at different temperatures are rendered appreciable on the volume-pressuio 
diagram. This can be done m various ways, — among others, by choosing as tho body 
to which v, etc., refer, a sufficiently large quantity of the fluid But, howover we do it, 
we must evidently give up the possibihty of lepresentmg the body in the state of vapor 
in the same ffiagram without making its dimensions enormous 
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metric. Every point ol* it lias a <lefiuite volume, temperature, entropy 
and eiiersry. The latter is indicated l>y the isodynamics EjE^, EgEg, 
(^t(*., wluch cross the region of par- 
tial valorization and terminate in 
tlie line of li(piidity. (They do not 
in this diai»ram turn and follow the 
line.) If the body pass trom one 
state to another, remaijiing li<|uid, 
as from JVl to N in the Hgxire, the 
lieat received is represented as usual 
by the area MNiun. That the work 
tlone is nothing, is iiulicatod hy the 
fact that the line AB is an isometric. 

Only the isopioslies in this diagram 
«arc superposed in the line of fluidity, 
turning downwartl when* they meet 
this line and following its coui*se, so 
that for any point in this line the pressure is undetermined. This is, 
however, no ineonvenienco in the diagram, ns it simply expresses the 
faet of tlie ease, tliat when all the quantities o, e and // are fixed, 
the pressure is still undetonnined. 

DIAURAMS IN’ WUIOII TIIIJ ISOMETRICS, ISOPIESTIOS, ISOTHBBMALS, ISODTNAMIOS AITD 
IbBNTBOWCS OP A PERFECT GAS ARE ALL STRAIGHT LINES 

There are many cases in which it is of more importance tlmt it 
sliould he easy to draw'^ the lines of e<jual volume, pressure, tempera- 
tim*, energy and entropy, tliau that work and heat should he repre- 
sented in the simplest manner. In such cases it may he expedient to 
give up the condition that the scale (y) of work and heat shall he 
constant, when hy that means it is possible to gain greater simplicity 
in the form of the linos jnst mentioned. 

In the case of a perfect gas, the three relations between the (juanti- 
ties a, //, f- and ;/ are given on |)age 321, e<iuations (a), (n) and (o). 
Thes<* e(|uati<ms may be easily be transformed Into the three 


log p * 4 * log — log t =: log <f, 

(w) 

log S — log = log c. 

0 ) 

7 / — r log ^ — o log V = 0 ; 

(■>) 


so that the three relations between the quantities log logp^ log 
log e, and j/ are exprobsed hy linear equations, and it will he possible 
to make the five systems of lines all rectilinear in the baino diagram, 
the distances of the isometrics being proportional to the differences 


Fig 5. 

t B 
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of the logarithms of the volumes, the distances of the isopicsties heitig 
proportional to the differences of the logarithms of the j)ressur(‘s, ami 
so with the isothermals and the isodyiiainics, — the* distance's of* the* 
isentrojacs, however, being proportional to the dinerenct's of entropy 
simply. 

The scale of work and heat in such a diagrani will vary inv<‘rH(*ly 
as the temperature. For if we imagine systems of isentropi(‘s and iso- 
thermals drawn throughout the diagram for oriual small diirerem‘(‘S of 
entropy and temperature, the isentropies will he equidistant, hut the 
distances of the isothermals will vary inversely as the temperature, 
and the small quadrilaterals into wdiicli the diagram is divide<l will 
vary in the same ratio : r, y ay 1 (See page 313.) 

So far, however, the form of the diagram has not been eoinpl(*t(*Iy 
defined. This may he done in various ways : e. g., if a? and y ho tin* 
rectangular co-ordinates, we may make 

; * = log or \^ = V’ or i “ = otc. 

(yz=logj?; iyzzzlogt; 

Or we may set the condition that the logarithms of voluiue, of pres- 
sure and of temperature, shall ho represented in the diagram on tho 

same scale, (The logarithms of onoigy 
are necessarily represented on the same 
scale as those of temperature.) This will 
require that the isometrics, isopiestics and 
isothermals cut one another at angles of 
60°. 

The general character of all these <lia- 
grams, which may be derived froni one 
another by projection hy parallel lines, 
may he illustrated hy the case in which 
a = log w, and y = l<>g^>. 

Through any point A (fig. 6) of such a 
diagram let there he drawn the isonw'trics 
vv', the isojaestio pp", tho isothermal U' 
’ and the isentropic ?/;/'. The iines pp' and 
vv' are of course parallel to the axes. Also hy equation (n) 



Fig, 6. 

V V 



and hy (a) 
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Thorcforc*, il' we draw another isometric, cutting ////, tt', and ])p' in 
r>, C and I), 

CJ) — c ’ CD “ c’ no 

Hence, in the diagrams of diHereiiit gases, 01) 1>0 willho ])ropor- 
tional to tlie speciiic heat determined for e<|iial volumes and for con- 
stant volume. 

As the S 2 >eeifio heat, thus detennined, lias probably the same value 
for most simple gases, the isentro])ics will have the same inclination in 
<liagrains ol‘ this kind for most simple gasGvS. This inclination may 
easily be found by a method which is independent ol* any units of 
measurement, for 



i. 0., HD-^OJ) is e<iual to the quotient of the co-etficient of elasticity 
under the condition of no transmission of heat, divided by the co- 
efiicient of elasticity at constant tem])eratnre. This quotient for a 
simple gas is generally given as 1.408 or 1.421. As OA-f*Cl)=: 

1.414, UD is very nearly equal to CA (for simple gases), which 
relation it may be convenient to use in the construction of the diagram. 

In regard to comjiound gases the rule seems to be. that the specilic 
heat (d(4erminecl for eqnal volumes and for constant volume) is to the 
speidlle heat of a simjde gas inversely as the volume of the compound 
is to the volume of its constituents (in the condition of gas) ; that is, 
the value of HO— 01) for a comjiound gas is to tlie value of BC-rOJ> 
for a sirnjile gas, as the volume of the compound is to the volume of 
its constituents. Therefore, if we compare the diagrams (formed hy 
this method) for a simple and a compound gas, the distance DA and 
therefore CD heing tlie same in ea<*h, HO in the diagram of the eoin- 
ponnd gas will he to HC in the diagram of the simple gas, as the 
volume of tlie compound is to the volume of its constituents. 

Although the inclination of the isentrojiics is independent of the 
<pmntity of gas under consideration, the rate of increase of ?/ will vary 
with this quantity. In regard to the rate of increase of it is evident 
that if the whole diagram bo divided into squares by isopicst,ios an<l 
isometrics drawn at equal distances, and isothermals be drawn as 
diagonals to these squares, the volumes of the isometrics, the pressures 
oi‘ the isopiestics and the temperatures of the isothennals will each 
ibnn a geometrical series, and in all these series the ratio of two com 
tiguous terms will be the same. 
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The properties of tlie diagrams obtained by the other methods im^n- 
tioned on page 326 do not differ essentially Irom those just <leHenbo<l. 
For example, in any snc*h diagram, if through any |»oiut W(‘ <lraw m 
isentropic, an isotliermal and an isopiestic, whieli out any isonK'trie 
not passing througli the same j)oint, the ratio ol‘ the segments of th(» 
isometric will have the value which bus been found for 150 : 01). 

In treating the case of vapors also, it may be <*oiivt‘iuent to use 
diagrams in which x = log and t/ = log or in wliich a* = // and 
y =:log t; but the diagrams formed by these methods will iwidontly 
be radically different from one another. It is to be observed that, each 
of these methods is what may be called a method of definite siutk for 
work and heat ; that is, the value of y in any part oi* the diagram is 
independent of the i^roperties of the iluid considered. h\ the first 

method in the second ;/ =r In this respect those mot hods 

have an advantage over many others. For example, if wo should 
make x = log v, 2/ = the value of y in any pait of tlve diagram 
would depend upon the properties of the ffuid, and wouhl [irobably 
not vary in any case, except that of a perfect gas, according to any 
simple law. 

The conveniences of the entropy-temperature method will be found 
to belong in nearly the same degree to the motliod in which the co- 
ordinates are equal to the entropy and the logarithm of the tempera- 
ture. Ko serious difficulty attaches to the estimation of heat and 
work in a diagram formed on the latter method on account of the 
variation of the scale on 'which they are repr<*sonted, as this valuation 
follows so simple a law. It may often be of use to remember t.bat 


Kg* 'T. 

B 



such a diagram may be reduced to an tmtropy- 
temperature diagram by a vertical compression 
or extension, such that the distances of th(» iso- 
thermals shall he made projiortioual to their 
differences of temperature. Thus if we wish 
to estimate the work or heat of tlie cir<ai5t 
ABOD (fig. 7), we may di’aw a number of equi- 
distant ordinates (iseutropies) as if to estimate 
the included area, and for each of the or<linates 
take the differences of temperature of the points 


where it cuts the circuit; these differences of temperature will l>e 


equal to the lengths of the segments made by the corresponding 
circuit in the entropy-temperature diagram upon a corresponding 
system of equidistant ordinates, and may ])o used to calculate the 
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nren of Iho oimiit in the entropy-tcinpcratuvo diagram, i. a, to find 
the* ^vorh or heat re(iiiiTed. Wo may find the work of any path by 
applyiiiiif the same ])r<)eesH to the circuit Ibrincd by the patli, the iso- 
metric e)f the linal state, tlie line of no pressure (or any isopiestie ; see 
note on )>age 318), and the isometric ot the initial state. And we may 
Hu<l tlu* lieat of any ])ath by applying the same process to a circuit 
formed by the path, tlic ordinates of the extreme points and the line 
of absolute cold. That this line is at an infinite distance occasions no 
difficulty. The lengths of the ordinates in the entropy-temperature 
diagram whicdi we desire are given by tlic temperatiu*e of points in 
the i)ath determined (in either diagram) by equidistant ordinates. 

'The ])roperticb of the part of the entropy-temperature diagram rei^- 
r(‘seiiting a mixture of vapor and liquid, which are given on page 323, 
will evi<lently not bo altered if the ordinates are made proportional to 
the logaritlnns of tlio temperatures instead <»f the temperatures sim])ly. 

The representation ()f specific heat in the diagram under discussion 
is j)ecuUarly sim])le. The specific heat of any substance at constant 
V (dame or under constant pressure may be defined as the value of 



for a (*ertain <piantity of the substance. Therefore, if we draw a dia- 
gram, in which jr = // and // =log for that (piantity of the substance 
which is used for the determination of the specific heat, the tangents 
of the angles made by the isometrics and the isopiestios with the 
ordinates in the diagram will be equal to the specific heat of the 
sul)stanco determiaod for constant volume and for constant pressure 
respeet ivoly. Sometim(*s, instead of the condition of constant volume 
or constant pressure, some other condition is used in tlic determination 
of Hp(»ciflc heat. In all eases, the condition will b(* represented by a 
* line in the diagram, and the tangent of the angle made by this line 
with an ordinate will be e<iual to the speciti<‘ heat as thus defined. Tf 
tlu* diagmn be <lrawn for any other <|uantity of the substance, the 
specific heat for constant volume or constant pressure, or for any other 
conditio!!, will bo equal to the tangent of the ]>roper angle in the 
<liagram, mtiltiplicd hy the ratio of the quantity of the substance for 
which the specific heat is determined to tlie quantity for which the 
diagram is drawi!,* 


* Fiom this general property of the diagram, its character in the case of a perfect 
gas might he immediately deduced 
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TEE VOLUMB-BirTBOPY DIA GUAM. 


The method of reprchoniation, in which the co-ordiiiatcrt of the point 
in tlie diagram arc made o<iual to the volume and entropy ol th<» 
body, presents oertain eliaraelerihticK wliieh entitle it to a honu^what 
detailed consideration, and for some purposes give it substantial 
advantages over any other method. We might aiiti<*i})ate Hoitie of 
these advantages from the simple and synimetieal tbfm of the general 
equations of thermodynamics, when volume and entropy are ehoscai 
as independent variables, viz : — * 


p— - 


de 


(i') 



dW=p dv, 

an — t dtf. 


( 12 ) 


Eliminating p and t we have also 

(13) 

dM = §^dv. ( 14 ) 

The geometrical relations corresponding to these equations are in 
the volume-entropy diagram extremely simple. To fix our ideas, let 
the axes of volume and entropy be horizontal and vertical respec- 
tively, volume increasing toward the right and entropy upwaixl. 
Then the pressure taken negatively will equal the ratio of the difiei^ 
ence of energy to the difference of volume of two adjacent points in 
the same horizontal line, and the temperature will equal the ratio of 
the difference of energy to the difterence of entropy of two adjacent 
points iu the same vertical line. Or, if a series of ist>dynami(*H be 
drawn for equal infinitessimal dilierences of energy, any series oi* hori- 
zontal lines will be divided into segments invei^sely ])roporti<>nal to 
the pressure, and any series of veitical lines into bcgmeiits invei*sely 
proportional to the temperature. We see by equations (13) and (14), 
that for a motion parallel to the axis of volume, the heat received is 
0, and the work done is equal to the decrease of the energy, while for 


* See pa^ 310, equations (2), (3) and (4). 

In general, in this article, where differential co-efficients are used, the quantity which 
is constant in the differentiation is indicated by a subscript letter. In tills discussion 
of the volume-entropy diagram, however, v and tf are uniformly regarded as tho inde 
pendent variables, and the subscript letter is omitted. 
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a motion parallel to the axin of entropy, the work clone is 0 , and the 
heat received is equal to the increase of the energy. Those two 
propositions arc true either for elementary paths or for those of finite 
length. In general, the work for any element of a path is eciual to 
the product of the ]>ressxire in that part of the diagram into the liori- 
zontal projection of the element of the path, and the heat received is 
e(iual to the product of the temperature into the vertical projection 
of the element of the path. 

If we wish to estimate the value of the integrals Jpdi) and 
which represent the work and heat of any path, hy means of measure- 
ments upon the diagram, or if we wish to appreciate readily hy the 
eye the approximate value of these expressions, or if we merely wish 
to illustrate their meaning hy means of the diagram ; for any of these 
purposes the diagram which we are now considering will liave the 
advantage that it rexwesents the differentials da and dt] more simply 
and clearly than any other. 

But we may also estimate the work and heat of any path hy means 
of an integration extending over the elements of an area, viz : hy the 
formula* of page 316, 


t dA, 

y 


In regard to the limits of integration in these formuhe, we see that for 
the work of any j)ath whicli is not a circuit, the hounding line is com- 
posed of the path, the line of no pressxiro and two vertical lines, and 
for the heat of the ])ath, the hounding line is composed of the path, 
the line of absolute cold and two horizontal lines* 

As the sign of as well as that of <^ 4 !, will he iudotenninate until 
wo decide in which direction an area must he circuinseribod in order 
to he consi<lerod positive, we will call an area positive which is cir- 
cumsorihed in the direction in M^hich the hands of a watch move. 
This choice, with the positions of the axes of volume and entropy 
which wo have supposed, will make the value of y in most cases posi- 
tive, as we shall see hereafter. 

The value of y, in a diagram drawn according to this method, will 
depend upon the properties of the body for which the diagram is 
drawn. In this respect, this method differs from all the others which 
Traits. OoNNBOTictia? Aoau., Von. II. 26 April, ists 
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have been discussed in detail in this article. Et is e 9 »sy to hnd an 
expression for y depending simply upon the variations of the energy, 

by comparing the area and the work or 
heat of an iniinitely small circuit in the 
form of a rectangle having its sides 
parallel to the two axes. 

Let N (fig. 8 ) bo such a cir- 

cuit, and let it be described in the order 
of the numerals, so that the area is posi- 


1^1 






2^3 


tive. Also let s. 


represent 


the energy at the four corners. The 
work done in the four sides in order 
commencing at will be — fig, 0 , 
63 — 64 , 0 . The total work, therefore, 


V for the rectangular circuit is 


Now as the rectangle is infinitely small, if we call its sides d^o and dtf^ 
the above expression will be equivalent to 


i 


dv dr} 


d'o dr}. 


Dividing by the area dn dr}^ and writing y^^ ^ for the scale of work and 
heat in a diagram of this kind, we have 


1 d^e ^ _ dt 

y>u V ^ dr}'^~'li^ 


(16) 


The two last expressions for the value of ^ indicate that the 

value of y^^ ^ in different parts of the diagram will be indicated pro- 
portionally by the s^ments into which vertical lines are divided by a 
system of equidifferent isopiestics, and also by the segments into 
which horizontal lines are divided by a system of equidifferent iso- 
thermals. These results might also be derived directly from the 
propositions on page 313. 

As, in almost all cases, the pressure of a body is increased when it 
receives heat without change of volume, is in general positive, and 
the same will be true of y^^ ^ under the assumptions which wo have 


made in regard to the directions of the axes (page 330) and the defini- 
tion of a positive area (page 331). 

In the estimation of work and heat it may often be of use to con- 
sider the deformation necessary to reduce the diagram to one of 
constant scale for work and heat. Now if the diagi^am be so deformed. 
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that each point remains in the same vertical line, but moves in this 
line so that all isopiestics become straight and horizontal lines, at 
distances i)roportional to their differences of pressure, it will evidently 
become a volume-prcbsure diagram. Again, if the diagram be so 
deformed that each point remains in the same horizontal line, but 
moves in it so that isothermals becomes straight and vertical lines at 
distances proportional to their differences of temperature, it will 
become a entropy-temperature diagram. These considerations will 
enable us to compute numerically the work or heat of any path which 
is given in a volume-entropy diagram, when the pressure and tempera- 
ture are known for all points of the path, in a manner analogous to 
that explained on page 328. 

The ratio of any clement of area in the volume-pressure or the 
entropy-temperature diagram, or in any other in which the scale of 
work and heat is unity, to the corresponding element in the volume- 

, 1 

entropy diagram is represented by ~ or — The cases m 

which this ratio is 0, or changes its sign, demand especial attention, 
as in such cases the diagrams of constant scale fail to give a satisfac- 
tory representation of the properties of the body, while no difficulty 
or inconvenience arises in the use of the volume-entropy diagram. 

As — ^ its value is evidently zero in that part of the 

diagram which represents the body when in part solid, in part liquid, 
and in part vapor. The properties of ^ 

such a mixture are very simply and r/ 
clearly exhibited in the volume-entropy 
diagram. 

Let the temperature and the pressure 
of the mixture, which are independent 
of the proportions of vapor, solid and 
liquid, be denoted by t' and jp'. Also 
let V, L and S (fig. 0) be points of the 
diagram which indicate the volume and 
entropy of the body in three perfectly ^ ^ 

defined states, viz: that of a vapor of temperature l! and pressure jp', 
that of a liquid of the same temperature and pressure, and that of a 
solid of the same temperature and pressure. And let Vn Vu 
Vjs^ f/js denote the volume and entropy of these states. The position 
of the point which represents the body, when part is vapor, part 
liquid, and part solid, these parts being as r, and 1— /£— y, is 
determined by the equations 
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vt=: p Vy+ V P y) * 

ff= p f}v+ y Vl + (1 — /< — t ') ///?, 
where v and 77 arc the volume and ent;ro])y of tlte mixture. The 
truth of the first equation is evident. The seeoud may be written 

V-Vb=M i>?r - Vs) + ^ (Vi - Vs)> 


or multiplying by 

f'(v - Vs) = (Vr - Vs) + iVL - Vs)- 
The first member of this equation denotes the heat necessary to bring 
the body from the state S to the state of the mixture in question 
under the constant temperature 35', while the terms of the seeond 
member denote separately the heat necessary to vaponze the part 
and to liquefy the part v of the body. 

The values of •o and 7; are such as would give the oontor of gravity 
of masses y and \-»p^y placed at the points V, L and S.* 
Hence the part of the diagram which represents a mixture of vapor, 
liquid and solid, is the triangle VLS. The pressure and temperature 
are constant for this triangle, i. e., an isopiestic and also an isothermal 
here expand to cover a space. The isodynamics are straight and 

ds 

equidistant for equal difiTerences of energy. For =r — p\ and 


ds 

— = both of which are constant throughout the triangle. 

This case can be but very imperfectly represented in the volume- 
pressure, or in the entropy-temperature diagram. For all points in 
the same vertical line in the triangle VLS will, in the volume- 
pressure diagram, be represented by a single point, as having the 
same volume and pressure. And all the points in the same horizontal 
line will be represented in the entropy-temperature diagram l)y a 
single point, as having the same entropy and temperature. Tn either 
diagram, the whole triangle reduces to a straight line. It miiKt 
reduce to a line in any diagram whatever of constant scale, as it^s area 
must become 0 in such a diagram. This must be regarded as a defect 
in these diagrams, as essentially (Hfierent states are represented by 
the same point. In consequence, any circuit within the triangle 


* These points will not be in the same straight line unless 

f (tfr — tjs) -.t' {Tfx,— r)^::vy — Vs: vz- 
a oondilaon very unlikely to be fulfilled by any substance. The first and second terms 
of this proportion denote the heat of vaporizatton (from tho solid state) and that of 
liquefaction. 
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VLS will be* represented in «any diagram of constant scale by two 
paths of 0 ])posite directions superposed, the appeai’ance being as if a 
body sliould change its state and then return to its original state by 
inverse ])rocesses, so as to repass thvougli the same series of states. 
It is true that the circuit in question is like this combination of pro- 
cesses in one important particular, viz : that TF=: -ZZ = 0, i. e., there 
is no transfoiTTvation of heat into work. But this very fact, that a 
circuit without transformation of heat into work is possible, is worthy 
of distinct representation. 

A body may have such properties that in one part of the volume- 
enti'opy diagram , i. e., “ is positive and in another negative. 
These parts of the diagram may be separated by a line, in which 
z=: 0, or by one in which — changes abruptly from a positive to a 
negative value.* (In part, also, they may be separated by an area in 


which “ = 0.) 
di] ^ 


In the representation of sucli cases in any diagram 

of constant scale, we meet with 
a difficulty of the following na- 
ture. 

Let txs suppose that on the 
right of the lino LL (fig, 10) in 

a volume-entropy diagram, ^ 

is positive, and on the left nega- 
tive. Then, if we draw any cir- 
cuit ABCD on the right side of 
LL, the direction being ths^t of 
tho hands of a watch, the work 
and heat of tho oiroxiit will bo 
positive. But if we draw any 
oix'ouit BF(4II in the same direc- 
tion on the other side of the lino 
LL, tlie work and lieat will bo negative. For 

jjss ^ 

r%n 



dh} ’ 


* Tho line which represents the various states of water at Hs maximum density for 
various constant pressures is an example of the first case. A substance which as a 
liquid has no proper maximum density for constant pressure, but which expands in 
solidifying^, aftords an example of tho second case. 
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and the direction of the circuits makes the aroah positive in both 
cases. Now if we should change this diagram into any diagram of 
constant scale, the areas of the circuits, as re]>rosonting proportionally 
the work done in each case, must necessarily have opposite signs, 
i. e., the direction of the circuits must be opposite. We will suppose 
that the work done is positive in the diagram of constant scale, when 
the direction of the circuit is that of the hands of a watch. Then, in 

that diagram, the circuit ABOD would have 
that direction, and the circuit EFGII the 
contrary direction, as in figure 11. Now if 
. B we imagine an indefinite number of circuits 

\\ on each side of LL in the volume-entropy 

diagram, it will be evident that to transform 
such a diagram into one of constant scale, 
so as to change the direction of all the cii'- 
cults on one side of LL, and of none on the 
\ other, the diagram must be folded over 

\ along that line ; so that the points on one 

\ side of LL in a diagram of constant scale do 

\ not represent any states of the body, while 

on the other side of this line, each point, for 

a certain distance at least, represents two 
different states of the body, which in the volume-entropy diagram are 
represented by points on opposite sides of the line LL. We have thus 
in a part of the field two diagrams superposed, which must be care- 
fully distinguished. If this be done, as by the help of different colors, 
or of continuous and dotted lines, or otherwise, and it is remembered 
that there is no continuity between these superposed diagrams, exee])t 
along the bounding line LL, all the general theorems which liave been 
developed in this article can be readily applied to the diagram. But 
to the eye or to the imagination, the figure will necessarily be much 
more confusing than a volume-entropy diagram. 

If ^ = 0 for the line LL, there will be another iiiconvonience in 
dt] ’ 

the use of any diagram of constant scale, viz : in the vicinity of the 

line LL, i. e., 1 will have a very small value, so that areas 

will be very greatly reduced in the diagram of constant scale, as com- 
pared with the corresponding areas in the volume-entropy diagram. 
Therefore, in the former diagram, either the isometrics, or the isen- 
tropics, or both, will be crowded together in the vicinity of the line 
LL, So that this part of the diagram will bo necessarily indistinct. 
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It may occur, however, in the volume-entropy diagram, that the 
same point must represent two different states of the body. This 
occurs in the case of liquids which can be va- 
porized. Let MM (fig. 12) be the lino repre- 
senting the states of the liquid bordering upon 
vaporization. This line will be near to the 
axis of entropy, and nearly parallel to it. If 
the body is in a state represented by a point 
of the line MM, and is compressed without ad- 
dition or subtraction of heat, it will remain of 
coitrse liquid. Hence, the points of the space 
immediately on the left of MM represent sim- 
ple liquid. On the other hand, the body being 
in the original state, if its volume should be 
increased without addition or subtraction of 
heat, and if the conditions necessary for vapor- 
ization are present (conditions relative to the 
body enclosing the liquid in question, etc.), the liquid will become 
partially vaporized, but if these conditions are not present, it will con- 
tinue liquid. Hence, every point on the right of MM and sufliciently 
near to it represents two different states of the body, in one of which 
it is partially vaporized, and in the other it is entirely liquid. If we 
take the points as representing the mixture of vapor and liquid, they 
form one diagram, and if we take them as representing simple liquid, 
they form a totally different diagram superposed on the first. There 
is evidently no continuity between these diagrams except at the line 
MM; we may regard them as upon separate sheets united only along 
MM. For the body cannot pass from the state of partial vaporization 
to the state of liquid except at this line. The reverse process is indeed 
possible ; the body can pass from the state of superheated liquid to 
that of partial vaporization, if the conditions of vaporization alluded 
to above are supplied, or if the increase of volume is cariied beyond 
a certain limit, but not by gradual changes or reversible processes. 
After such a change, the point representing the state of the body will 
be found in a different position from that which it occupied before, 
but the change of state cannot be properly represented by any path, 
as during the change the body does not satisfy that condition of uni- 
form temperature and pressui-e which has been assumed throughout 
this article, and which is necessary for the graphical methods under 
discussion, (See note on page 309.) 

Of the two superposed diagrams, that which represents simple 
liquid is a continuation of the diagram on the left of MM. The iso- 
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piestics, isothermals and isodynamics pass from one to the other 
without abrupt change of direction or exirvature. But that whicli 
represents a mixture of vapor and liquid will bo diffei’ont in its char- 
acter, and its isopiestics and isothermals will make anglcb in general 
with the corresponding lines in the diagram of simple liqui<L Tlio 
isodynamics of the diagram of the mixture, and those of the <liagi*am 
of simple liquid, will differ in general in curvature at the line MM, but 

not in direction, for ^ z= — » and 

’ df} 

The case is essentially the same with some substances, as water, for 
example, about the line which separates the simple liquid from a mix- 
ture of liquid and solid. 

In these oases the inconvenience of having one diagram superposed 
upon another cannot be obviated by any change of the principle on 
which the diagram is based- For no distortion can bring the three 
sheets, which are united along the line MM (one on the left and two 
on the right), into a single plane surface without superposition. Such 
cases, therefore, are radically distinguished from those in which the 
superposition is caused by an imsuitable method of representation. 

To find the character of a volume-entropy diagram of a perfect gas, 
we may make s constant in equation (n) on page 321, which will give 
for the equation of an isodynamic and isothermal 
77 = a log V + Const., 

and we may make p constant in equation (g), which will give for the 
equation of an isopiestic 


riz=i{a + c) log V Const. 

It will be observed that all the isodynamics and isothermals can be 
drawn by a single pattern and so also with the isopiestics. 

The case will be nearly the same with vapors in a part of the (lia- 
gram. In that part of the diagram which represents a mixture* of 
liquid and vapor, the isothermals, which of course are identical with 
the isopiestics, are straight lines. For when a body is vaporizo<l 
under constant pressure and temperature, the quantities of heat re- 
ceived are proportional to the increments of volume; therefore, the 
increments of entropy are proportional to the increments of volume. 


As ^ = — p and ^^z=Lt^ any isothermal is cut at the same angle by 


all the isodynamics, and is divided into equal segments by equidiffei'^ 


ent isodynamics. The latter property is useful in drawing systems of 


eqtddifferent isodynamics. 
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ARItANGI-BMENT OP THE ISOMBTEIO, ISOPIBSTIO, ISOTHBEMAIj AND ISENTBOPIC 
ABOUT A POINT. 


The arrangement of the isometric, the isopicstic, the isothermal and 
the isentropic drawn througli any same point, in respect to the order 
in which they succeed one another around that point, and in respect 
to the sides of these lines toward which the volume, pressure, tem- 
perature and entropy increase, is not altered hy any deformation of 
the surface on which the diagram is drawn, and is therefore indepen- 
dent of the method by which the diagram is formed.* This arrange- 
ment is determined by certain of the most characteristic thermody- 
namic properties of the body in the state in question, and serves in 
turn to indicate these iDroperties. It is determined, namely, by the 


value of as positive, negative, or zero, i. e., by the effect of heat 

as increasing or diminishing the pressure when the volume is main- 
tained constant, and by the nature of the internal thermodynamic 
equilibrium of the body as stable or neutral, — an unstable equilib- 
rium, except as a matter of speculation, is of course out of the 
questjLon. 

Let us first examine the case in which is positive and the 


equilibrium is stable. 



docs not vanish at the point in ques- 


tion, there is a definite isopicstic passing through that point, on one 
side of which the pressures are greater, and on the other less, than on 


the line itself. As 


« = 
\dv)^ 


WvA; 


the case is the same with the 


isothermal. It will be convenient to distinguish the sides of the iso- 
metric, isopiestic, etc., on which tlie volume, pressure, etc,, increase, 
as tlie positive sides of these lines* The condition of stability requmes 
that, when the pressure is constant, the temperature shall increase 
with the heat received, — therefore with the entropy. This may 
be written \dt : djj] > O.f It also requires that, when there is no 


* It IS here assumed that, in the vicinity of the point in question, oaeh point in the 
diagram represonts only ono state of the body. The propositions developed in the fol- 
lowing pages cannot bo applied to points of the line wliere two superposed diagrams 
are united (see pages 336-338) without certain modifications. 

f As the notation ^ is used to denote the limit of the ratio of df# to it would not 


be quite accurate to say that the condition of stability requires that 
TBANS. OONNBOTIOUT AOAD., VOIi. II. 2*1 


Mat, ists. 
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transmission of heat, the pressure should increase as the volume di- 
minishes, i. e., that [dpi dv]jj<C,0. Through the point hi question, 
A (fig, 13), let there be drawn the isoxnolrie vv' and the isontropie 
7/7;', and let the positive sides of these lines be indicated as in the 

figure. The conditions ^ ^ ^ require tiiat the 

pressure at v and at 77 shall be greater than at A, and hence, that the 

isopiestic shall fall as j)])' in the 
figure, and have its positive side 
turned as indicated. Again, the 
conditions 

require that the temperature at 
7f and at p shall be greater than 
at A, and hence, that the iso- 
thermal shall fall as tt' and have 
its positive side turned as indi- 
cated. As it is not necessary that 

(^) ^ pp' and tt' may bo tangent to one another at A, 

provided that they cross one another, so as to have the same order 
about the point A as is represented in the figure ; i, e., they may have 
a contact of the second (or any even) order.* But the condition that 


Kg. 13. 




and hence 



0 , does not allow pp' to bo tangent to 


vv', nor tt' to 7777 '. 

If j be still positive, but the equilibrium bo neutral, it will be 

possible for the body to change its state without change eitlu^r of 
temperature or of pressttre; i. e., the isothermal and isopicntic will bo 


condition requires that the ratio of the Terences of temperature and entropy hotwoon 
the point in question and any other infinitdy near to it and upon the same isopiestic 
^ould he positive. It is not necessaiy that the limit of this ratio should bo positive. 

* An example of this is doubtless to be loimd at tlie critical point of a iluid. Boo 
Dr. Andrews On the continuity of the gaseous and liquid states of matter.*’ Pliil. 
Ttana, voL 159, p. 5*75. 

If the isothermal and isopiestic have a simple tangency at A, on one side of that 
point they will have su<di directions as will express an unstable equilibrium. A line 
drawn through all such points in the diagram will form a boundary to the poasibh part 
of the diagram. It may be that the part of the diagram of a fluid, which represents 
the superheated liquid state, is bounded on one side by such a line. 
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identical. The lines will fall as in hgiire 13, except that the iso- 
thermal and isopiestic will be superposed. 


In like manner, if j <[ proved that the lines will 

fall as in figure 14 for stable equilibrium, and in the same way for 
neutral equilibrium, except that pp' and tt^ will be superposed.* 


The case that ^ = 0 includes a 

considerable number of conceivable 
cases, which would require to be dis- 
tinguished. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion those most likely to occur. 

In a field of stable equilibrium it may 


occur that ^ = 0 along a line, on 
one side of which > 0, and on the 


Fig. 14. 



other side <C ^ isopiestios will 

be tangent to the isometrics and the isothermals to the isentropics. 
(See, however, note on page 339.) 

In a field of neutral equilibrium representing a mixture of two 
different states of the substance, where the isothermals and isoi>iestics 
are identical, a line may occur which has the threefold character of 
an isometric, an isothermal and an isopiestic. For such a line 


= 0. If opposite signs on opposite sides of this 

line, it will be an isothermal of maximum or minimum temperature.f 
The case in which the body is partly solid, partly liquid and 
partly vapor has already been sufficiently discussed. (See page 333). 


* When it Is said that tho arrongomont ol the lines in the diagram must ho like that 
in liguro 13 or in figure 14 ^ it is uot meant to exclude the case in which tho figure (13 
or 14) must bo turned over, in order to correspond with the diagram. In the case, 
however, of diagrams formed by any of tho methods mentioned in this article, if the 
directions of the axes be such as we luive assumed, the agreement with figure 13 will 
bo without mv&rsion^ and the agreement with figure 14 will also be withmb imeraion for 
volume-entropy diagrams, but with, im&rsim for volume-pressure or entropy-tempera- 
ture diagrams, or those in which as = log t? and y = logjp, or » = ^ and y =: log < 
t A.S some liquids expand and others contract in solidifying, it is possible that there 
are some which will solidify cither with expansion, or without change of volume, or 
with contraction, according to the pressure. If any such there are, they afford exam- 
ples of the case mentioned above. 
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The arrangement of the isometric, isopiestie, do., as given in figure 
13 , will indicate directly the sign of any diUbrential co-efficient of the 

form , where w, w an<l z may ho any of the <pinntities ji>, j?, if 

(and e, if the isodyiiamic he ad<iod in the figure). The \alu<* of such 
a differential co-efficient will he indicated, when the rates of increnhc 
of etc., are indicated, as by ibometrics, el(‘., drawn both for 
the values of v, etc., at the point A, and for values diffenng from those 

by a small quantity. For example, the value of j will bo indi- 
cated by the ratio of the segments interce])ted upon an isontropic by 
a pair of isometrics and a pair of isopiostics, of which the differences 
of volume and pressure have the same numerical value. Tlu^ case in 
which W or jSf appears in the mimorator or denominator instead of a 
function of the state of the body, can be reduced to the preceding by 
the substitution of pdv for dW^ or that of tdij for d/I. 

Ill the foregoing discussion, the equations which expi*ess the funda- 
mental principles of thermodynamics in an analytical form Ixave been 
assumed, and the aim has only been to show how the same relations 
may be expressed geometrically. It would, however, be easy, starting 
from the first and second laws of thermodynamics as usually enunciated, 
to arrive at the same results without the aid of analytical formula), — ^to 
arrive, for example, at the conception of energy, of entropy, of abso- 
lute temperature, in the construction of the diagram without the ana- 
lytical definitions of these quantities, and to obtain the various prop- 
erties of the diagram without the analytical expressiou of the thenno- 
dynamio properties which they involve. Such a course wouhl ha,ve 
been better fitted to show the independence and suffi(*ienoy of a grapln- 
cal method, but perhaps less suitable for an examination of the com- 
parative advantages or disadvantages of different graphical m<*thods. 

The possibility of treating the thermodynamics of fluids by such 
graphical methods as have been doacrihed evidently arises from the 
fact that the state of the body considered, like the j>ositioM of a ])oint 
in a plane, is capable of two and only two independent variations. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of notice, that when the diagram is only used 
to demonstrate or illustrate general theorems, it is not necessary, 
although it may he convenient, to assume any particular method of 
forming the diagram; it is enough to sui)pose the <lifforent states of 
the body to be represented continuously by points upon a sheet. 



Xll. List OF Mabin^e Alg-jb collected nbak Eastport, Maine, 
IN AuoiraT and September, 18^3, in coNNECTroN with the work 
OF THE U. S. Fish Commission under Prof. S. P. Baird.* By 
Daniel C. Eaton. 

1. Fuchs vesiculosus, L. 

2. Fuous nodosiis, 

Both these species were very ahuudant on the x-ocks and wharves 
everywhere, between tide-marks. No JH\cu8 serratus was found, 
though diligently sought foi*. It was found many years ago at New- 
buryport, Mass., by Capt. l*ike (see Haiwey’s Nereis Bor. Am., Ill, 
p. J22), and lias recently been sent from Pictou harbor, Nova Scotia, 
by Hev, J. X Fowler. 

Desmarestia viridis, Lamouroux. 

Abundant on the wharves at Eastport, just below low-water-mark, 
and seen also at Dog Island. 

4, Desmarestia aculeata, hamour. 

Even more common than the last, principally the aculeate form. 
The pencilled form, however, was found by Mr. Prudden. 

5. Alaria esoulenta, Orov. 

Very abundant on rocks just below low-wator-mark at Dog Island, 
and probably equally common in most similar places. — ^The shape of 
the pimn© is varible, even on the same plant. One large specimen 
has obovate pinnie five inches long and three broad, as those of A. 

should bo, but the base of the frond, so far from being eiineate 
and docurrent, is broad and rounded. 

0. Laminaria dermatodea, BeLaPyiaie. 

Dog Island, uncovered at extreme low-water. One specimen was 
brought up by the dredge off Campobello Island in twenty-five 

* I was at Baslport Aug. 12-1 *7, collecting most of the time. Mr. T. M. Prudden 
and Hr. tTohn B. l^am collected many specimens, both before and after my visit. 
Professor and Mrs. YerriU made large collections after X was at Bastport, and X)r. 
Edward Palmer collected a few spocies on Grand Menan. All these collections were 
placed in my hands for study. D, 0. B. 
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fathoms of water. As the stem was freshly cut, and the frond not 
water-worn, the plant must have grown at this great depth. 

n Laminaria longicruris, DoLaPylaio 
Common, but none were soon at East port of very groat sizie. (Iraml 
Menan, 20 feet long. Prof YhttUL A small but well ehariw’terized 
specimen was found by me in November, 1872, at Old Ijyme, Con- 
necticut : I believe it had not before been observed south of Cape 
Cod. 

8 Laminaria sacoharina, Lamouroux 
Common with the last, at and below low-water-mark. Among the 
specimens is one with a third lamina, or half-frond, somewhat nar- 
rower than the others, but running the whole length of the frond. 
Near the edge of one of the broadest wings are slight indications of a 
fourth wing. This explains the little known X. tnlamlnata of Mr. 
Olney, and shows it to be only a case of accidental deduplication or 
transverse chorisis. The specimen is about two feet long and six 
inches wide at the base, the stem slender and scarcely two inches long. 

8. Agaxum Tarneri, PosteUs and Euprecht. 

Abundant, growing with the common Laminarias, also dredged at 
20-25 fathoms by Prof Yerrill. 

10 Chorda Filxim, Stackhouse. 

Common in Eastport harbor, from one to many feet below low- 
water-mark. 

11. Chorda lomentaria, lemgbye. 

Abundant about the piers and wharves of the town, and at Dog 
Island, etc., mostly uncovered at low water. Some of the fronds are 
two or three feet long, half an inch in diameter, and ott('u very much 
spirally twisted. 

12. Chordaria flagelliformis, Agardii. 

Very common in tide-pools and between tide-marks, assuming a 
great variety of forms. Var. Agardh, is plentiful, especully 

in a great tide-pool at Dog Island. It is a profusely branched plant, 
with very slender branches, and might very easily be mistaken for 
JDictyios^hon /(mimUicem, Only very careful microscopic study 
will avail to distinguish them. 

13. EEachlsta fdcicola, Pries. 

Common on Fucus, Prof VerriU, 
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14 Ectocarpus brachiatus, Harvey. 

15. Eotocarpus littoralis, Lyngbye. 

10. Eotocarpus siliculosus, Lyngbye. 

IT. Eotocarpus tomeixtosus, Lyngbye. 

All thoHC Hpocios of Eotocarpus, and possibly one or two others, 
were collected on piles and rocks between tides, by Frof. VerrlU and 
Mr. Isham. Authors do not seem to be at all united as to the limits 
of species in this genus, and with uncertain characters, and too often 
with specimens not m fruit, the identification of species is most 
doubtful. 

18. Polysiphonia uroeolata, Grevilie. 

Common on rocks a few feet below low-water-mark. This is a 
very variable ])lant, passing from coarse and somewhat rigid forms, 
by many gradations, to the delicate var. roseola of J, G. Agardh 
(P. formosa, Harvey' Ner. Bor. Am.). 

19. Polysiphonia violacea, GreviUe. 

Collected early in August at Treat’s Island by Mr. FruMen. 

20. Polysiphonia fastigiata, Grevilie. 

Very abundant on Faeus nodosus at Dog Island, etc. Grand 
Menan, Dr. Falm&r (with 24-26 tubes!). 

21. Corallina ofificinalis, Linn. 

Rook-pools on outer coast of Caropobello Island. Grand Menan, 
abundant, Frof. YerrlU. This plant, which Dr. Harvey (Nereis Bor. 
Am., II, p. 83) said had not been sent him by any of his American 
correspondents, is abundant at Cape Ann, at Wood’s Hole, and in 
various parts of Long Island Soimd. 

22. liithothamnion polymorphum, Areschong, in J. G. Agardh’s Sp. 

Alg., IT, p. 624. 

Dx*odgcd in 18-20 fathoms, and encrusting rocks and shells uj) to 
low-watcr-mark; also seen in tide-i>oolB. This is the common 
“ Nullipore ” of the coast of Maine, and occurs in a great many forms, 
from a minute dot up to branching knobby masses several inches in 
diameter. 

23. Delesseria sinuosa, Lajnouroux. 

Cast ashore on Campobello Island and Grand Menan, also dredged 
abundantly in many places at ten to forty fathoms, and off Campo- 
bello Island in very deep water, (seventy-five fathoms, Brof. VerriU.) 
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24. Delesseria alata, Lamouroux. 

Growing on Ptilota serrata at Dog Island, below low-wator-inark, 
Mr. Prudden. Grand Menan, Pr. Palmer. Some of the specimens 
have the margins of the segments entire as described by Dr. Harvey, 
and as seen in fine Irish specimens sent mo by Dr. Dickie, but others 
are much denticulated and laciniated, so as to suggest P. denticulata 
of Montague ; but as transitions occur, and even the common Cape 
Ann plant has the margins by no means entire, I prefer to refer all 
the Eastport specimens to P. alata. 

26. Calliblepharis ciliata, KUtzing. 

Oampobello Island, Mr. Prudden. Grand Menan, Pr. Palmer. 

26. Polyides rotundus, Greviiie. 

Tide-pools, common. 

2 T. Hildeubrandtia, 2 

Forming a very smooth, thickish, dark red cnist on rocks, and 
sometimes on shells, always covered at low tide, and in rock-pools on 
Oampobello Island. The only specimen brought homo is not in fruit, 
and therefore I cannot identify it with certainty. The cells are 
about twice the diameter of those of the common PRldenJtrrandtia of 
southern New England, which I take to be JE Crouani^ J. G, 
Agardh. 

28. Enthora cristata, J. Or. Agardh. 

Rock-pools, on Oampobello Island. Grand Menan, Pr. Podmer^ 
with conceptacular fruit. 

29. BJaodymenia palmata, GreviUe. 

Very abundant, mostly between tides. A condition with numerous 
frondlets developed from the surface of the main frond is not un- 
common. 

30. Ahnfeltia plicata, Fries. 

Grand Menan, Pr. Palmer. 

31. Cystoclonium purpurascens, Kutzing. 

Tide-pools, on Oampobello Island. Grand Menan, Pr. Palmer. 

32. Gigartina mamillosa, J. o. Agardh. 

Very abundant on rocks, mostly just above low-water-mark, also in 
tide-pools. 
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33. Choudrus crispus, Lyngbye. 

A single specimen was given to Mr. Isham by a gentleman who 
found it at Grand Manan. The plant is dwarfish, and with narrow 
entangled divisions, but the section shows the proper cellular struc- 
ture of this species. 

34. Halosaccion ramentaoeum, J. G*. Agardb. 

Plentiful on the rooks from half-tide down to the lowest tide-mark, 
and assuming very different forms. Some specimens are like the 
figure in Nereis Bor. Am., but most of the examples collected show a 
tendency to produce sword-shaped, flattened fronds, either simple or 
proliferously branched. The largest fronds are over a foot long, and 
an inch wide in the middle, from which they taper to a very slender 
base, and to a somewhat acute apex. When they remain simple, and 
all the largest are simple, they gradually become much curved, and 
the convex edge especially becomes much inflated and irregularly 
crested. For this form I propose the name of Var. gladiatmn. Since 
I find no difference in the cellular structure, and since all kinds of in- 
termediate forms occur, I dare not regard this form as a distinct 
species, though it is very unlike the forms hitherto known. 

35. Ceramitim rubrum, Agardh. 

Found in a rock-pool on Oampobello Island. Grand Manan, F^of 
Verrill and Dr, Palmer. 

3G. Oeramiiini Hooperi, Harvey. 

Found by Prof. Verrill on the piles of a wharf in Eastport, and at 
Grand Manan. Herring Cove, Mr. Prudden. In these specimens the 
croeinng surculi are not preserved, but the cells, of nearly equal diame 
tor and length, are filled with a beautiful rosy-purple endochrome, the 
nodes are coated with a definite band of rather large cellules, and 
some of the specimens show a few of the root-like filaments which Dr. 
Harvey saw on Mr. Hooper’s original specimens from Penobscot Bay. 

Ptilota serrata, Kiitzing. 

Cast up on the shores, and dredged abundantly, even found at 75 
fathoms. Growing below low-water-mark at Dog Island, Mr. Pned- 
den. This alga varies considerably in the coarseness or delicacy of 
its parts, and one large but very delicate specimen from 60 fathoms 
depth off Grand Manan has some of the opposite branches or ramuli 
equally developed, so as to imitate P. plumoea not a little. I have 
seen no specimens from this region of undoubted P. plvmoea^ though 
as I write a true specimen of it is sent to me from Portland, collected 
by Mrs. Roy. 

Trans Oonnbctiout Aoad., Yon II. 28 July, ISYS. 
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38. Ptilota elegans, Bonnomaison. 

Tide-pools on Oampohello Island, at Ilorrino Cove. (IriHMi 

Island near Grand Manan, Mr, Tnluxni, 

39 Callithamixion Amerioanum, iiarvoy. 

40 Callithamnion Pylaisaei, Monta^jno. 

41. Callithamnion floccosum, Agardh. 

These three species of OaUitJhamnion wore found parasitic on 
Ptilota s&rrata at Dog Island by Mr. Prudden^ and 40 and 41 
were found growing on muscle-shells among the wharves by Prof, 
VerrUl. 

42. OaUithamnion Rothii, Lyngbyo. 

Growing in the piles of the wharves near low-water-niai-h, find on 
the rooks at Dog Island and Grand Manan, exposed at low-water, 
Prof YerriU and Mr, Prudden, 

43. Porphyra vtilgaris, Agardh. 

Very common between tide-marks, growing chiefly on other algfo, 
particularly on Polysiphoniafastigiata. 

44. Euteromorpha intestinalis, Link. 

Not so common as the next; found in a tide-pool near high-wator- 
mark, on Gampobello Island. 

46 Euteromorpha compressa, GxeTiHe. 

Very common about the docks, etc., growing as high up as the tide 
ever reaches. 

46. Euteromorpha ? 

Floating in a large entangled mass in Cobscook Bay. — FroralN vtMy 
pale-green, unhranched. Aliform, tubular, varying in width, when 
compressed, from .001 inch to .03 inch; cells 8ub-qiiadrati» or oblong, 
,0003 to .0005 inch in diameter, abont eight rows in tlu^ slendoreht 
fronds. I cannot identify this with any published spcci(‘H, but in the 
present state of my knowledge of the genus I am unwilling to give it 
a new name. The cells are much more regularly four-sided tluiu In 
jE oompre&sa, 

4'7. TJlva latisshna, L. 

Very common. 

4a Cladophora arcta, BiUwyn 

Abundant on rocks and piles of wharves near low-water-mark. 
Older plants, with the filaments much matted together ( (J, cent^cdU^ 
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Ktitzing,) wore foun<l on the S. E. Bide of Oampobollo Maud, in a 
rock-pool BO high that ordinary tides would fail to roach it. 

Cladophora ? 

On Polyiile^ rotundm and Giijartlna^ at Dog Island, etc. — Plant 
forming deop-groon tufts one-half to one inch in diameter, filament 
.0012 in. in diameter irregularly dichotomous, suheorymhose at the 
ends ; cells mostly about twice as long as their diameter, rarely 2^ 
times, often less than twice ; rootlets none. — ^This has much the habit 
of G, lanosa, but lacks the rootlet-like branches, and has even the 
terminal cells very shoH. 

60. Cladophora fiexnosa, Gritfitiis. 

Collected by JP^^of Yernll and Mr, laham, 

51. Chaetonxorpha Melagonium, Webor and Mohr. 

Tide-pools at very low levels, not rare. 

62 . Chaetomorpha tortuosa, Baiwyn. 

Grows iu long entangled masses on Fucks and other lai’ge alg(e, 
also on the piles of the wharves, quite common. 

66. Honnotriohum boreale, Harvey? 

Attached and free, in brackish pools just above high- water-mark on 
Little Green Island, Pi^of VerrilL 

Filamouts light yellowish green, very long, entangled, average 
diameter, .0008 inch, colls irom once to twice as long as their diame- 
ter, slightly constricted at the end ; endochrome dispersed in roundish 
granules of very unequal size, 

54. Hormotriohum speciosum, Oarmichaoi? 

Found on Ohordaria JiageUiformis^ covering it with a dense daik- 
grecu pile. Filaments one-half to one inch long, their diameter .0016 
to .0016 inch, very uniform ; cells distinct, only one-fourth to one-third 
as long as their breadth, the filament slightly indented at each arti- 
culation ; endochrome dense, a thin disk of it in each cell. I am very 
doubtful if this be the plant figured at plate 186 B of Phycologia 
Brittanioa. 

55. HormotriolxuLm Canniohaelii, Harvey. 

On lobster-cages floating in the docks at Eastport, Prof VeirilL 
Filaments much entangled, dark green, the diameter varying from 
.0008 inch to .0016 or even more, cell-wall very thick, the dissepi- 
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ments not evident; endochrome denote, at first in barrel-shaped 
masses rather longer than thick, at last separatinsf into somewhat 
lens-shaped disks. 

56 Osoillatoria, ? 

Forms a dark blue or purple slimy coating on piles and logs, only 
in shaded places, Prof VerriU, Eilameutb bluish-green, .0001 to 
.00013 inch in diameter. Probably a common European species, hut 
I have no means of comparing it with authentic specimens. 


The above list is as complete as the collections made will permit* 
It will be remembered that Algaj were sought for only a few weeks 
in August and September; — if this coast could be thoroughly ev- 
plored at different seasons the list would doubtless be much extended. 

New Haven, March lOtih, 18*7 ^ 



XIII. — ^Tiie Eakly Stages op tub Ameeican Lobster {Somarm 
Amerloanm Edwards). By Sidney I. Smith.* 


A great part of the published observatious on the early history of 
the higher Crustacea has been confined to the changes which take 
place in the embryo within the egg or immediately after leaving it. 
Of the later stages, which connect the newly hatched young with the 
adult, very little is known, even in species of which the embryology 
proper has been considerably studied. This results naturally from the 
great difficulty of rearing the young of these animals in confinement. 
In fact, it is usually easier to obtain the young in the different stages 
directly from their native haunts, as has been so successfully done for 
some of the radiates and worms by Alexander Agassiz, than to at- 
tempt to rear them in ordinary vessels or small aquaria. In the case 
of many of the higher Crustacea, a part of the early history might 
often be traced back from the adult more easily than it can be from 
the egg up. 

The following account of the development of the American lobster 
during its firee-swimming stages is one of the results of the facilities 
for collecting and studying the marine animals of Vineyard Sound, 
Buzzard’s Bay and the adjacent region, afforded me during the sum- 
mer of 1871, by Professor Spencer F. Baird, United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

Numerous specimens of the free-swimming young of the lobster, in 
different stages of growth, were obtained in Vineyard Sound, but my 
time while there was so fully occupied in collecting that little was 
left for studying the animals while alive. The figures and descriptions 
which follow — except a few notes on color — ^have consequently all 
been made firom specimens preserved in alcohol, so that this article is 
confined almost wholly to the development of the tegumentary ap- 
pendages and does not include a study of the anatomy of the soft 
internal organs. 

As no opportunities were offered in 1871 for observations upon the 
young within the egg, this deficiency has been partially supplied by 

^ A brief abstract of a part of this paper, with the figures on plate ZIV, appeared 
in the American Journal of Science, 3d series, vol. iii, p. 1, June, 1872. A diort notice 
of it is also inserted in an article on '^llhe Metamorphoses of the Lobster and other 
Crustacea,” in the Beport of the U. S. Commissioner of Hsh and Eisheries on the Con- 
dition oC the Hea FisherioH ol tho Southern Coast of New England in 1871 and 1872, 
p. 522, 18?:h 
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Tig. l.t 


a few observations at New Haven in May, 1872.'^ taken May 

2, from lobsters captured at New London, Connecticut, lind embryos 
well advanced, as represented in figure 1. In this stage the eggs are 

slightly elongated spheroids, 
about in tlu‘ longer dia- 

meter and 1.9 in the shorter. 
One side is rendered very opa- 
que dark grecu by the unab- 
sorbed yolk mass, while the 
other shows the eyes as two 
large black spots, and the red 
pigment spots on the edge of 
the carapace, bases of the legs, 
etc., as irregular lines of pink 
markings. 

In a side view of the embryo, 
the lower edge of the cara])ax 
(5, figure 1) is cleaidy defined 
and extends in a gentle curve 
from the middle of the eye to 
the posterior border of the embryo. This margin of the oarapax is 
marked with dendritic spots of red pigment. The whole dorsal por- 
tion, fully one-half the embryo, is still occupied by the unabsorbed 
portion of the yolk (a, or, figure 1), of which the lower margin, repre- 
sented in the figure by a dotted line, extends from close above the 
eye in a curve nearly parallel with the lower margin of the carapax, 
but with a sharp indentation a little way behind the eye. The eyes 
(c, figure 1) are large, nearly round, not entirely separated fi*om the 
surrounding tissues, and with a central portion of black pigment. 

The antennuljB figure 1) are simple, sack-like appendag<»H, aris- 
ing from just beneath the eyes, with the terminal portion turn(‘(l back* 



* The season at which the female lobsters carry eggs varies very much on difforotil 
parts of the coast Lobsters from New London and Stonington, (Jonuociicul, arc with 
eggs in April and May, while at Halifax, Nova Scotia, I found Uiom witJi eggs, in which 
the embryos were just beginning to develop, early in September. A corresponding 
variation is noticed in the lobster of the European coast 
f Embryo, some time before hatching, removed from the external envelope and 
shown in a side view enlarged 20 diameters; a, a, dark-green yolk mass still nnab- 
sorbed; h, lateral margin of the carapax marked with many dendritic spots of red 
pigment; c, eye; ^ antennula; e, antenna; f, external maxilliped; g, great cheliped 
whicdi forms the big daw of the adult ; A, outer swimming brandi or exopodns of the 
same; i, the four ambulatory legs with their oxopodal brandies; A, intostlno; Ij heart; 
% bUobed tail seen edgewise. 
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ward and marked with several large dendritic si)Ots of red pigment. 
In S2>ecimens a little farther advanced (figure 2) the future antennula is 

slightly se 2 >arated from the external 
membrane of the sack and is seen 
fonning within it, and at its tip 
there appear -to be several rudi- 
mentary setsB. 

The antenme (<?, figure 1) aife but 
little larger than the antennula? and 
are sack-like and without articula- 
tions, but the scale and flagellum 
are separated and bent backward, 
the scale being represented by the 
large and somewhat expanded lobe, 
and the flagellum by a shorter and 
slender lobe which arises from near the base of the scale. In speci- 
mens a little further advanced (figure 2), the extremity of the scale 
shows a few very short and nidimentary setje, and the flagellum is 
tipped with three of tlie same character. 

The mandibles, both i>air& of maxilhe, and the first and second 
maxillii>eds are not sufficiently develo 2 )ed to be seen without remov- 
ing the edge of the carapax and the adjacent parts. By dividing the 
embryo in two, however, removing the carapax, and viewing the 
parts under compression, a number of lobes corresponding to the 
mouth organs can be seen (figure 2). The anterior of these (o, figure 
2), apparently reiu’esonting the mandible, is broad, simple and clearly 
defined. Koxt are sevei'al small and indistinct lobes (c?, figure 2) re- 
presenting, probably, the maxilla. Then, a larger lobe, indistinctly 
divided into three parts at the extremity («, figure 2), represents the 
first xnaxilliped, and a slender lobe, with the terminal portion divided 
into two processes (/, figure 2), represents the second maxilliped. 
The external maxillii)cds (/, figure 1, and figure 2 ) are well developed 
and almost exactly like the i)osteiior cephalothoracic legs. Both the 
f»ranches are simple and sack-like, the main branch, or endognathus,f 

* Oophalic appendages of the left side of an embryo a little further advanced than 
figure b as seen under compression, enlarged 40 diameters ; a, antennula; antenna; 
e, mandible; d, maadllm; e, first maxilliped; / second maxilliped; base of external 
maxilliped. 

f To prevent confusion, the terms here used are the Latin forms of those proposed 
by Milne Edwards to designate the different branches of the cephalothoradc ap- 
pendages; for the main branch of a leg; eawpodtea, for the accessory branch ; 

fpipoflus^ for the flabolliform appendage; and en^gTm&vm^ eoiognaffms^ and ^%gna;gm8^ 
for the corresponding branches of the mouth organs. 
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much larger and slightly longer than the outer hrauch, or eiognathus, 
which is quite slonder. 

The five pairs of cophalothoracu* legs (j 7 , ^ hgurc 1 , ami 
figure 3 ) are all similar ami of about the same sisso, except the main 
branch of the first pair, (fir, figure 1 , and a, figure 8 ,) which is much 

larger than that of the others, hut is 
still sack-like and entirely without ar- 
ticulations. The outer or exopodal 
bi-anches of all the legs are slender, 
wholly imartioulated, sack-like prooessos, 
while the inner or main (endopodal) 
branches of the four posterior pairs arc 
similar, but much stouter and slightly 
longer processes arising from the same 
bases. The bases of all the legs are 
marked with dendritic spots of red pig- 
ment like those upon the lower margin 
of the cara]>ax. 

The abdomen (w, figure 1 ) is curved round beneath the oephaio- 
thorax, the extremity extending between and considerably in front of 
the eyes. The segments are scarcely distinguishable. The telson 
(figure 4 ) is fully a third of the entire length of the abdomen, and, as 
seen from beneath the embryo, is slightly ex- 
panded into a somewhat oval form, and very 
deeply divided by a narrow sinus, rounded a,t 
the OTtremity. The lobes into which the tiiil 
is thus divided are narrow, and somewhat ap- 
proach each other toward the extremities, where 
they are each armed along the iimer edge with 
six small obtuse teeth. 

The heart (?, figure 1 ) is readily seen, while 
the embryo is alive, by its regular pulsations. 
It appears as a slight enlargement in the dorsal 
vessel, just under the posterior })ortion of tho 
carapax. The intestine (^, figure 1 ) is distinctly 
visible in the anterior portion of the abdomen as 
a well defined, transparent tube, in which fioat 
little granular masses. This material within the 
intestine is constantly oscillating back and forth 
as long as the embryo is alive. ^ 

4^ and second cephalothoracic leg’s, as seen detached from the body and under 
oompresmon, enlarged 40 dliameters : a, leg o£ the anterior pair ; 6, leg of tho second pair. 

Extremity of the abdomen, seen from above and slightly compreaaod, ©ulargod 30 
diameters. 


Fig. 4.+ 
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The subsequent development of the embryo within the egg was not 
observed. 

The following observations on the young larvse, after they have 
left the eggs, have l)een made upon specimens obtained in Vineyard 
Sound, or tlie adjacent watei's, during July. These specimens were 
mostly taken at the sm*faoe in the day-time, either with the towing or 
hand net, and represent three quite different stages in the true larval 
condition, besides a later stage approaching closely the adult : (1) a 
free-swimming schizopodal form with the full number of cephalothor- 
acic appendages, the abdomen without appendages, and the six pos- 
terior pairs of cephalothoracic appendages pediform and their exopo- 
dal branches developed into powerful swimming organs ; (2) a simi- 
lar form in which the rudimentary appendages have appeared upon 
the second to the tilth segments of the abdomen ; and (3) a form in 
which the exopodal branches of the six posterior pairs of cephalo- 
thoracic appendages have decreased mucli in size, proportionally with 
the rest of the animal, and in which well formed appendages have ap- 
peared upon the penultimate segment of the abdomen in addition to 
those upon the second to the fifth segments. For convenience, I have 
designated these forms as the first, second, and third larval stages. 
In the next form observed the animal has lost all its schizopodal char- 
acters and assumed the more important features of the adult, although 
still retaining the free-swimming habit of the true larval forms. This 
stage 1 have indicated as the earliest stage of the adult form. The 
exact age of tlie larvse in the first stage was not ascertained, but 
was probably only a few days, and they had most likely molted only 
once after leaving the eggs, 

JFirst larval stage. 

In this stage the young are free-swimming schizopods about a third 
of an inch (7*8 to in length (plate XIV, figs. B), The 

carapax is short and broad, somewhat gibbous posteriorly as seen 
from above, and projects in front into an unarmed, long, very slender 
and acute rostnnn, which is horizontal, flattened vei-tically, and only 
a little less than half as long as the entire carapax including the 
rostrum. The inferior angle of the anterior margin projects, beneath 
tlie eye, into an acute, spiniform and prominent tooth. The cervical 
suture is faintly indicated, but no other areolation is perceptible. The 
posterior portions of the branchial regions are expanded laterally and 
the posterior margin incloses a space considerably larger than the 
base of the abdomen. 

Trans. (JoNNROTrctrr Aoad.. Vol. IT. 29 Jult, 18*73. 
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The ocular peduncles are very short and thick, directed straight 
outward, and apparently admit of only a small amount of motion. 
The cornea projects very slightly heyond the margin of* th(‘ cnrai)a\ 
and is very large, its diameter being about a third as gieat as the 
breadth of the carapa^. 

The antennulse (plate XV, fig. 0, enlarged 90 diameters) are short, 
simple, sack-like appendages, about half as long as the rostrum, 
slightly contracted proximally, and entirely witliout division into seg- 
ments. At tip they are each furnished with three sitnplc settn, onc‘ 
stout and about half as long as the antennula itself, the othoi’s very 
small and placed at the base of the larger. No sign of auditory ap- 
paratus could be discovered. In one specimen, which was ap])roaeh- 
ing the time of molting, the antennulse of ohc next stage was ]>lainly 
visible through the integument (plate XV, fig. 7, enlarged 30 diame- 
ters), and show distinctly two separated segments ro])rescnting the 
peduncle, the partial separation of the secondary, or inner, flagellum, 
and the hairs toward the tip of the outer flagellum. 

The antennae (plate XV, fig. 11, enlarged 90 diameters) arc slightly 
longer than the antennulae and much iurther developed. There is a 
sharp tooth at the base of the scale. The scale itself is highly de- 
veloped and resembles considerably that of many of the Mysidea. It 
is broad, considerably longer than the flagellum, armed with a sharp 
tooth at the extremity of the outer margin, and the inner edge is 
funiished with vexy long plumose hairs, which are jointed through 
most of their length, and taper to vexy slender tips. The flagellum is 
shorter than the scale, separated from its peduncle by aii articulation, 
hut is itself not divided into segments, and is naked exce[)t at the 
tip, which is furnished with three equal, slender, plumose hairs like 
those upoix the scale, only somewhat shorter. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 13, enlarged 25, and fig. 1 1, enlarg(Ml 
40 diameters) are delicate and the crowns alone indurated. The i>alpi 
are very small, short and cylindrical, the three sube<pial s(*gmcnts 
faintly indicated, and the tip of each furnished with two slioi*! hairs. 
They are dii'ected straight forward and apparently have no powc^r of 
acting within the edges of the mandibles as in the adult. The coi*onal 
edges of the mandibles are asymmetrical In both there is a vexy smjiU 
molar-like area (fig. 14, 5) at the postei'ior angle covered with fine 
teeth or bristles, and, in front of this, the margin, nearly to the anterior 
angle, is armed with acute spiriform teeth wliich are hooked slightly 
backward. At the anterior angle this margin is turned abruptly 
backward for a short distance below (in the natural position of the 
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annual) the other e<lge, as a stout lamelliform process. This process 
is quite difterent in the two mandibles. In the left (fig. 14, a) its 
])osterior margin is separated from the body of the mandible for 
quite a distance, and its inner, or terminal, edge divided into three 
irregular obtuse teeth, of which the posterior is most prominent; 
while on the right side this process is separated only for a short dis- 
tance, the teeth are quite different in form, and the posterior one is 
the least prominent. 

In the first' pair of maxillae (plate XVI, fig. 1, enlarged 40 diame- 
ters) the endognathus is composed, as in the adult, of two lobes (fig. 
1, a, l>), the proximal lobe («) rounded at tip and margined with 
scattered setiform spinules, the distal lobe (b) truncated at the ex- 
tremity, which is armed, somewhat as in the adult, with closely set 
acnite spinules. The exognathus (fig. 1, o) is much shorter than the 
endognathus, is composed of a single article, and is armed at and near 
the distal extremity with four setm (fig. Irr, enlarged 100 diameters), 
of which two are at the tip, the inner one about as long as the 
exognathus itself, the outer a little shorter ; another, about as long as 
this last, arises from an omargination on the inside a little way from 
the tip ; while the fourth arises near the base of the inner one and is 
very small. 

In the second pair of maxillie (plate XVI, fig. 4, enlarged 40 dia- 
meters) the four lobes of the endognathus (a) are proportionally 
much shorter than in the adult, the tips are broadly and evenly 
rounded and sparcely armed with stout and simple setae. The 
exognathus (fig. 4, b) is sliort, scarcely reaching to the tip of the 
outer lobe of the endognatlms. It is naked ne«arly to the tip, which 
is armed with six simple setm. Three of these setae are at the very 
tip (fig. ia, enlarged 100 diameters), the inner and longest one 
equalling in length tlie body of the exognathus itself, the middle one 
somewhat shorter, and the outer very small ; two others, as long as 
the middle one of the tip, arise together from an omargination xipou 
the inner side near the extremity ; while another starts from just 
below the bfises of these, but is only half as long as they. The an- 
terior }>ortiou of the epignathus (fig. 4, e) is about as long and slightly 
broader than the outer lobe of the endognathus, while the posteiior 
portion is quite small, but little larger than the anterior. The edge 
of the ojugnathus is furnished all round with rather stout, jointed, 
and densely plumose hairs. 

The first, or inner, maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 6, enlarged 40 dia- 
meters) differ from those of the adult chiefly in being more rudimen- 
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tary. The emlognathus (fig. 6, a) ib only bparsoly armod with btont 
setae along and near the inner margin. The two bogmontH of the 
mesognathus (fig* 6, h) are about ecjual iu length, the basal one with 
two long simple bcto on the ximor side at the distal oxtiomity, and 
the tcminal one with four at and near the ti]>. Of tliese lornunal 
setaj (fig. C <75 enlarged 100 diameters) the longest about ecpials in 
length the terminal segment of the mesognathus it sell an<l arises 
from an cmargination on the inner side close to the tip, two, 
successively shorter, arise from the tip itself, while below the base of 
these is one still shorter. The exognathus (fig. C, e) is not longer 
than the mesognathus, shows no segmentation, the outer edge is fur- 
nished with twelve to fifteen jointed, plumose seta^ (fig. 0 &, enlarged 
200 diameters), and at tip with two very short setie^ while the inner 
edge is naked. The epignathub (fig. 6, ^) is small and naked, the 
posterior portion, though much longer than the anterior, is ]n*()por- 
tionally very much smaller than in the adidt, and the extremity is 
rounded and produced at the inner angle. 

The second maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 9, enlarged 40 diameters) 
are not flattened and appressed to the inner mouth organs as in the 
adult. The endognathus is stout and cylindrical, the last three seg- 
ments are bent inward at nearly a right angle, and all the segments 
have about the same proportional lengths as in the adult. The inner 
sides of all the segments below the meral are armed with a few nearly 
straight setiform spines, while the carpal segment upon the outer side, 
and the succeeding ones all round, are sparcely armed with ivither 
stout spines, some of which are minutely serrate ; the terminal spine 
is much stouter than the others and curved toward the ti]>. The 
exognathus (fig. 9, a) is slender, xmdimentary, compobcd of a bingle 
article, does not reach beyond the meral segment of the endognatlius, 
and is furnished at the extremity with a very lew short jm<l rudiinen- 
tary sete, two of which are at the tip and two or ilu*oo more arist‘ 
from slight emarginations in each side, thus showing a very slight 
approach to the flagelliform character whicli this appendagt* has in 
the adult, although there is as yet no indication of segment at ion, 
even at the tip. The epignathus (fig. 9, b) is rudimentary and sack- 
like, soai'cely longer than the diameter of the segment from whi<»h it 
arises, and is apparently without a branchial appendage. 

The external maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 13, enlarged 25 diameters) 
are elongated and pediform, the endognathus being as long as and 
much like the endopodi Of the postexuor legs, while the exognathus is 
like the exopodal branches of all the legs. The segments of the 
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ondognathuK are all nearly cylindrical, and the five distal are armed 
with slender spines along the inner sides. The meral and propodal 
segments are equal in length, the ischial and caiq)al also equal in 
length, hut a little shoi'ter than the meral and propodal, while the 
terminal segment is scarcely longer than the diameter of the propo- 
dus, tapers i-apidly to the tip, which is armed with three slender spines, 
the shortest of which is considerably longer than the segment itself 
and the longest nearly three times as long. The spines upon the 
distal end of the propodus ai'o about as long as the segment itself, 
while those upon the inner sides of the other segments are much 
shorter. Most of the spines are armed for a large part of the length 
with two rows of acute and closely set teeth ; although the two long- 
est of the terminal ones and some of the others appear to be wholly 
unaimod. The exognathus (fig. 18, a) is about half as long as the 
endognathua, the distal, flagelliform portion being longer than the 
basal and composed of eight or nine segments, each of which is fur- 
nished at the distal end with two very long jointed and ciliated hairs, 
the distal ones fully as long as the flagelliform portion, but the ones 
toward the base somewhat shorter. The epignathus (fig. 13, h) and 
the three branchial appendages (fig. 13, c) are very rudimentary, 
being represented by small sack-Hke lobes, the one representing the 
epignathus larger than the others and distinguished from them by its 
bettor defined outline and less cellular structure.* 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XIY, fig. enlarged 20, 
and plate XVIT, fig. 9, enlarged 40 diameters), coiTesponding to the 
great chelate logs of the adult, are exactly alike, scarcely longer than 
the external maxillipods, and only imperfectly subcheliform, with no 
power of prehension. The endopodus is stouter than in the second 
and third legs, but scarcely, if any, longer. The segments are all 
nearly cylindrical, and all except the coxal are armed along the inner 

* The mmitoor of braiu*hiaf, or branchial pyramids, in the American lobster is 
twenty on oaeli sido : a ainglo small ono upon tho second maxillipod, three well- 
developed ones upon tho external maxilliped, three upon the tirst cephalothoracic leg, 
four each upon tho second, third, and fourth, and one upon the fifth. The number is 
probably tho same in the European species, although tho statements of difierent 
authors in regard to it aro confused and contradictory. Do Haan (Fauna Japonica, 
Crustacea, p. 146) states the number, for the genus as nineteen on each 

sido, giving only two for the external maxillipod, while Owen (Lectures on the Anat- 
omy of tlxe Invertebrate Animals, 2d ed., p. 3‘22) and Edwards (Histoire naturelle 
des Onistaces, tome i, p. 86) gives the whole number on each side as twenly-two, 
although Edwards in another place in the same work, under ffomctrvs (tome iii, p. 
333), gives twenty ns the nrimber. 
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side, and tlie distal three all rotind, with slender bpiiies. The x)r<>i)o- 
dus (plate XVII, hg. 9) is the longest and slightly tlie stoutest of the 
segments, the basal portion as long as the luorus, the digital portion 
much shorter than the dactylus «*nul tapering rapidly to a sliort s])ine- 
like tip, the inferior side armed with several j[)airs of slender spines, 
some of which are anned with two rows of acute teeth, and the distal 
end, on each side at the base of the digital portion, with a long slen- 
der spine armed, like those just mentioned, with two rows of acute 
teeth. The dactylus itself is much sliorter than the basal porti<jn of 
the propodus, tapers rapidly to the tip, which is tennuialed by a 
spine nearly as long as the dactylus itself, and is armed on botli mar- 
gins with several small and slender spines. The oxopodus (plate 
XIV, fig. 2>, a) is just like the exognathus of the external maxillipeds, 
except that the flagelliform portion is a little longer and composed 
of ten segments. The epignathus (fig. i), b) and the three branchial 
appenc^ages (fig. J[>, c) are almost exactly like those of the external 
maxillipeds. In the specimen figured all the branchial appendages 
wei*e farther developed than in most of the specimens examined. 

The second pair of legs (plate XVII, figs, 1 and la, enlarged 20 
diameters) are nearly or quite as long as and very much like the first 
pair, but the endopodi are considerably more slender, the propodus is 
scarcely stouter than the carpus, is armed with fewer spines beneath, 
and the digital portion is much less developed, while the dactylus is 
more slender and is terminated by a longer spine. The oxopodus, 
epipodus, and the four branchial appendages are just like the corros- 
* ponding parts of the anterior logs, the fiagelliforni portion of the 
exopotlus being <*omposed of ten segments, as in all the other legs. 

The third pair of legs are in all respects like the second })air, un<l 
appear to be quite indistinguishable from them. 

The fourth and fifth pairs of legs are stylifonn, a little more sUmder 
than the second and third pairs, and the endopodi and exopodi in 
both pairs are quite similar in structure. The endopodi of the fourtli 
pair are armed with slender spines like those upon the second and 
third pairs; their propodal segments arc slender, longer tlian the 
other segments, and are armed on the inside, near the base of the 
dactylus, with several long spines themselves anned with two rows of 
acute teeth; and the dactyli are slender, rapidly tapering, lialf as 
long as the propodi, and are each terminated by a slender, slightly 
curved, spiniform stylet fully twice as long as the segment itself, and 
armed upon the outer side with rows of acute teeth like those 
upon the long spines of the propodus. The exopodi, epipodi, and the 
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branchial appendages are exactly like the corresponding parts of the 
second and third pairs of legs. 

Ill the posterior pair of legs (plate XVII, fig. 6, terminal portion of 
one, enlarged 40 diameters) the endopodus is slightly more slender 
than in the fourth pair, the propodus is propoitionally a little lon- 
gei', and the slender stylet at the tip of the dactylus is conbiderahly 
more thaij twice as long as the dactylus itself. The exopodus is like 
that of the other legs, and the single rudimentary, branchial appen- 
dage is of the same size as those of the other legs. 

The abdomen is slightly longer than the entire length of the cara- 
pax, quite slender, tapers gradually toward the extremity, and all 
the segments except the expanded telson are nearly cylindrical. The 
first segment does not extend beyond the posterior margin of the 
sides of the cai*apax and is entirely unarmed. The second, third, 
fourth and fifth segments are subequal in length, and each is armed 
with a stout dorsal spine arising from the posterior margin and curved 
backward, and has the posterior margin produced each side below 
into a smallei', straight, tooth-like spine. The lateral spines increase 
slightly in size from the second to the fifth segment. The dorsal 
spine upon the second segment is shoiter than the segment itself, that 
upon the third is longer than the segment, and those upon the third 
and fourth are still longer and nearly equal. (Plate XVIIl, fig. 8, 
lateral view of the fourth segment, enlarged 20 diameters, and fig. 9, 
diagram of a section of the same segment seen from behind, enlarged 
30 diameters.) The penultimate segment is a little longer than the ^ 
l)reccding, and is armed above with two short spines like the one upon 
the second segment, except that they arc more curved toward the ex- 
tremities. 

The telson (plate XVTTI, fig. 1, enlarged 20 diameters, and la, 
portion of one of the angles, enlarged 40 diameters) is closely arti- 
culated to the penultimate Hegment, so as apparently to admit of no 
motion between tliem, and is developed into a very large lamellar 
swimming ai)j)endage somewhat triangular in outline, with the pos- 
terior margin deeply concave. This caulal lamella is fully as long as 
the four ])reeeding segments together and nearly the same in breadth 
across the posterior angles, being fully as broad as the widest part of 
the carapax. Tlie posteiior margin is deeply and regularly concave 
in outline, is anned with a sto\xt median spine and the lateral angles 
))rojeet in long spiniform processes, while each side between the 
lateral angles and the median spine there are fourteen or fifteen stout 
jdnniose sola) articulated to the margin (])late XVIII, fig. la), the seta 
next th(‘ lateral angle being very much smaller than the others. 
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In life the eyes are bright blue; the aiiiorior portion and tlic lower 
margin of the caraj^ax and the bases of tlio legs are spec^kled with 
orange ; the lower margin, the whole of tlie penultiiuat<s and the 
basal portion of the ultimate segment of the abdomen, are brilliant 
reddish orange. 

In this stage the larvce were first taken July 1, when they were 
seen swimming rapidly about at the sui-face of the water among great 
numbers of zoeie, megalops, and copeopods. Their motions and 
habits recall at once the species of Mysis and Thysanopoda^ but 
their motions are not quite as rapid and are more irregular. They 
were frequently taken at the sui’face in different parts of Vineyard 
Sound from July 1 to and several were taken off Newport, Rlio<le 
Island, as late as July 16, and they would very likely be found also 
in June, judging from the stage of development to whicdi the embryos 
had advanced early in May in Long Island Sound. Besides the spe- 
cimens taken in the open water of the Sound, a great number was ob- 
tained, July 6, from the well of a lobster-smack, where they were 
swimming in great abundance near the surface of the watei*, having 
undoubtedly been recently hatched from the eggs carried by the 
female lobsters confined in the well Some of these specimens lived 
in vessels of fresh sea-water for two days, but all efforts to keep them 
alive long enough to observe their molting failed. They appeared, 
while thus in confinement, to feed principally upon very minute ani- 
mals of different kinds, but were several times seen to devour small 
zo6se, and occasionally when much crowded, so that some of them be- 
came exhausted, they fed upon each other, the stronger ones eating tlu* 
weaker. 

Second larval stage. 

In this stage the larvm have increased somewhat in size, and rudi- 
mentary appendages have appeared upon the second to the fifti) Ht‘g- 
meuts of the abdomen. 

The carapax is proportionally a little narrower than in tlie first 
stage and the cervical suture is a little more distinctly in<lii*ntt‘<l. 
The rostrum (plate XV, fig. 2, enlarged 10 diainett»rs) is much 
broader at base, more triangular in outline, and is armed on each side 
toward the base with three or four teeth, the terminal portion Ixdng 
slender, acute and unarmed. The number of teeth upon the sides of 
the rostrum vary somewhat in different specimens and oft<‘n on the 
diferent sides of the same specimen. In all, however, tliere is a stout 
tooth each side over the eye and either two or three sraaller ones in 
front of it. 
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The ocular peduncles are slightly longer and less stout in propor- 
tion than in the first stage, and the cornea is not quite as broad. 

The antonnuloB (plate XV, fig. 8, enlarged 20 diameters) are pro- 
portionately no larger than in the last stage, but the three segments of 
the peduncle arc distinctly defined and the flagella are separated down 
to the peduncle. The primary, or outer, flagellum is as short as the 
peduncle, indistinctly divided into about six segments, and the inner 
side furnished, especially toward the distal extremity, with many 
cylindrical, and apparently tubular, hairs, which are half as long as 
the flagellum itself and truncated at tip. * The secondary, or inner, 
flagelhim is slender, about a third the diameter of the primary, and 
considerably shorter, shows no division into segments, and is fiimished 
with one long and one very short cilium at tip. The distal segment 
of the peduncle bears, near the base of the secondary flagellum, a 
single, long, sparsely ciliated hair, perhaps auditory in its function, but 
no other indication of auditory apparatus connected with the pedun- 
cle was discovered. 

The antenna} are as in the first stage, except that the flagella are 
almost as long as the scales, and in all the specimens examined are 
without the long hairs at the tips. 

The mandibles are as in the first stage, except that they are perhaps 
slightly more indurated and the segments of the palpi more distinctly 
indicated. 

In the first maxillie, the spines and setse upon the lobes of the 
endognathus have increased slightly in number and size. The ex- 
ognathus is proportionally somewhat longer and has an addition^ 
seta at the tip, so tliat there are three terminal ones increasing in 
length from the outside; while the large one upon the inside arises 
somewhat further from the tip. 

In the second maxillm, the lobes of the endognathus and the ox- 
ognathus are as in the first stage, except a slight increase in the num- 
ber and size of the s})incs upon the lobes of the endognathus. The 
posterior portion of the opignathus has increased considerably in 
length and is much broader than the anterior portion. 

The first, or inner, nnixillipcds differ only very slightly from those 
in the first stage. Tlie mesognathus is relatively of the same size 
and is funiishcd with the same number of seta3. The exognathus is 
slightly longer in proportion and the posterior portion of the epigna- 
thus is proportionally larger than the anterior portion. 

In the second maxillipeds the endognathus has changed very little 
from the first stage, the proportions of the segments and the number 
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and an^angement of the spines being abnost exactly tlao same, while 
the articulations between the segments seem to be more distinctly 
marked. The exognathus has increased very slightly in length, and 
the extremity shows a slight appi’oach to the flagelliform chai’aeter 
in the increased length of the rudimentary seta», though there is still 
no segmentation even at the tip. The epignathus (plate XVI, fig. 
10, enlarged 40 diameters) has increased very little in size, but shows 
a very slight rudiment of a branchial appendage as a minute lobe on 
the inside near the base (fig. 10, c). 

The endognathi and exbgnathi of the external maxillipeds are as in 
the first stage, except that the endognathus is a little more slender and 
the terminal segment proportionally a little longer. The epignathus 
and the three branchial appendages have increased very much in size, 
the latter being elongated and the edges distinctly crenulated, but 
the epignathus still somewhat sack-like and entirely without hairs. 
These appendages are in exactly the same stage of development as 
those upon the legs, and as represented in the figure of one of the 
legs of the second pair (plate XVII, fig. 2, 5, c, enlarged 20 diame- 
ters). 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XVII, fig. 10, distal por- 
tion of one, enlarged 20 diameters) are proportionally much larger 
than in the first stage, and have become truly cheliform. The propo- 
dus is proportionally much longer than in the first stage, is armed 
only with very short spines, and the digital portion is nearly as long 
as the basal, and its tip is incurved and terminates in a short and slen- 
der nail. The dactylus is veiy riightly longer than the digital por- 
tion of the propodus, is shaped very much like it, and has apparently 
some power of prehension with it. The exopodus is larger, having 
increased in proportion with the other legs. The epignathus and the 
three branchial appendages are like those of the oxtonial maxillijiCHls. 

The second and third pairs of legs (plate XVII, fig. 2, one of the 
second pair, enlarged 20 diameters) are alike and have increased con- 
siderably in length. The spines upon the propodus are shorter and 
the digital portion is more elongated, slightly incurved, and ter- 
minated by a short nail. The dactylus is more slender, much longer 
than the digital portion of the propodus, and terminates in a spini- 
form stylet nearly as long as the dactylus itself, but considerably 
shorter than in the first stage. The exopodus, epipodus, and the 
branchial appendages are like those of the anterior legs. 

The fonrth pair of legs have increased in length proportionally with 
the second and third pairs, the spines upon the distal extremity of 
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the 2 >ropodus are relatively shorter, the body of the dactylus has in- 
creased in length so that it is more than half as long as the 2 )ro 2 )odus, 
but the styliform tij) is much shorter, scarcely if at all longer than 
the dactyluR itself, but still retains its armature of sharj;) teeth along 
one side. The exoj^odus, eiiipodus, and the four branchial a 2 )pendages 
are the same as in the second and third pairs. 

The posterior legs (plate XVII, fig. 5, enlarged 20 diameters, and 
fig. 5r^, terminal ])ortion enlarged 40 diameters) are proportionally as 
long as the fourth pair, but are more slender. The propodus and 
daetylus are relatively longer and more slender than in the fimt stage, 
and the terminal stylet of the daetylus, though longer than in the 
fourth pair, is but little longer than the daetylus itself. The exopo- 
dus is like that of the other legs and the single branchial appendage 
is like the others. 

The abdomen is slightly stouter relatively than in the first stage, 
and the a^jpendages of the second, third, fourth and fifth segments 
have aj)peared. The dorsal S 2 )ines xipon the second to the sixth seg- 
ment are of the same form but slightly shorter than in the first stage, 
and the spiniform lateral angles of the same segments are a little 
shorter and stouter. 

The tolson (jdate XVIII, fig. 2, enlarged 20 diameters) is relatively 
smaller and broader at base, being more quadrilateral in outline, and 
the stout 2 )luinoso sotie of the posterior margin are much smaller. 
The articulation between the telson and the penultimate segment is 
more distinct than in the first stage, but api>areutly still admits of 
very little if any motion. 

The natatory legs of the second, third, foiu’th and fifth segments 
(plate XVin, fig. 6, one of the legs of the third segment, enlarged 
30 diameters) difier somewhat in size in diflerent si^ecimens, but are 
nearly as long as the segments themselves. The terminal lamellse of 
these appendages are simple, oblong and sack-like, without sign of 
segmentation or clothing of hairs or setae, 

Specimens in this stage were taken only twice, July 1 and 15. 
They have the same habits and general appearance as in the first 
stage. In color they are almost exactly the same, only the orange- 
colored markings are perhaps a little less intense. 

Third larval stage. 

In this stage (plate XIV, fig. JE!y enlarged 8 diametem) the larvae 
are about half an inch (12 to 13”^*") in length, the integument is 
of a firmer consistency than in the earlier stages, and the entire animal 
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has begun to lose its schizopodal characters and to assume some of 
the features of the adult. 

The carapas has nearly the same general form as in the earlier 
stages, but the cervical suture is much more distinct, and the inferior 
angle of the anterior margin is prolonged into a much less prominent 
tooth. The rostrum (plate XV, fig. 3, enlarged 10 diameters) is 
somewhat depressed from the base to near the tip, is proportionally 
shorter and broader than in either of the earlier stages, and its mar- 
gins are armed with the same variable number of teeth as in the 
second stage. 

The ocular peduncles are slightly more slender, the eyes themselves 
are proportionally a little smaller than in the second stage, and the 
peduncles apparently admit of considerable motion. 

The antennulse (plate XV, fig. 9, enlarged 20 diameters) are longer 
and more slender than in the second stage, but are still considerably 
shorter than the rostrum. The outer flagellum is distinctly divided 
into about ten equal segments, and the distal half of the inner margin 
is furnished with numerous hairs similar to those in the second stage, 
only smaller and not more than half as long. The inner flagellum is 
three-fourths as long as the outer, blender, rather indistinctly divided 
into eight to ten segments, and entirely naked. 

The antennae retain the essential featm*es of the earlier stages. The 
scale is proportionally as large, and is furnished with the same form 
of plumose hairs along the inner margin as in the first and second 
stages. The flagellum is about a half longer than the scale, indis- 
tinctly multiarticulate and apparently without terminal setsB or 
lateral hairs. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 15, enlarged 25 diameters, and figs. 
16, 1^, 18) have nearly the same form as in the first and second stages, 
but the crowns are more indurated and thickened, the teeth not quite 
as acute, and the anterior portion of the margin not tpiite as abruptly 
recurved, while the palpi have increased considerably in size, the last 
segment b^g much longer than either of the others, and tipped with 
five, instead of two, short hairs or setse. 

In the first maxillas, the spines and setss upon the lobes of the 
eadogziathus are more numerous and considerably stouter than in the 
second stage. The exognathus is proportionally no longer than in 
the first and second stages, and has the same number of setse at the 
extaccmity as in the second stage ; these setse (plate XVI, fig. 2, en- 
larged 100 diametezB) are, however, proportionally a little shorter and 
stfOnter, the inner, and longer, of the three terminal ones is a little 
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below tbe tip, and the two upon the inner side are still further from 
the tip than in the second stage. 

The second maxillae have not changed from the last stage, ex- 
cept in a slight increase in the number of setae upon the lobes of the 
endognathus, and a similar increase in the stout plumose hairs upon 
the margins of the epignathus, of which the posterior lobe is a little 
broader than in the second stage. 

In the first maxillipeds (plate XYI, fig. 7, enlarged 40 diameters), 
the anterior portion of the endognathus is proportionally larger and 
the spines upon its inner margin are more numerous than in the first 
and second stages. The mesognathus has the same number of term- 
inal setsB (fig. * 70 , enlarged 100 diameters) as in the earlier stages, but 
there are several short hairs along the outer margin, and three setae 
upon the inner side of the distal end of the basal segment. The exo- 
gnathus has increased considerably in length, and its extremity has 
begun to show slightly the flagelliform character, although there are 
as yet no distinct articulations, and only three or four short hairs on 
the inner margin near the tip. 

In the second maxillipeds, the endognathus has become slightly 
compressed and the meral segment is longer in proportion, but other- 
wise is nearly as in the first stage. The exognathus has increased 
somewhat in length, and the terminal portion shows two or three dis- 
tinct segments and several quite long plumose and jointed hairs, thus 
clearly indicating its flagelliform character. The epignathus (plate 
XVI, fig. 11, enlarged 40 diameters) has increased slightly in size, and 
the branchial appendage at its base appears as a well defined lobe 
(fig. 1 1, c) longer than the breadth of the epignathus itself. 

The external maxillipeds show a slight change toward the adult 
form. They have not increased in size so rapidly as the legs, and .the 
form and proportions of the segments of the endognathus are quite 
difiereut, the segments being slightly flattened and angulated on the 
inner margin, the ischial, meral and propodal segments about equal 
in length and longer than the others, the articulation between the 
ischium and merus oblique, and the distal portion carried bent in- 
ward by a marked genioulation between the merus and carpus and a 
slight one between the propodus and dactylus. The terminal seg- 
ment also is longer and more slender than in the earlier stages, and 
the spines at the tip and on the whole inner margin of the endogna- 
thus are proportionally smaller, although of about the same number 
as in the adult. There are no indications of teeth or crenulations 
upon the inner margin of the ischium. The exognathus is relatively 
shoriier than in the earlier stages, having increased scarcely at ail in 
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size. The flagelliform portion is comiDOsed of the same number of 
segments as in the earlier stages, but the plumose hairs are somewhat 
shorter. The epignathus has increased much in size, has entirely lost 
its sack-like character, and is furnished with a few hairs along the 
margins. The three branchial appendages ha^ e also increased much 
in size, and are lobed along the sides. The epignathus and branchial 
appendages are in the same stage as those upon the second pair of 
legs (plate XVII, fig. 3, enlarged 20 diameters). 

The anterior legs (plate XVII, fig. 11, distal extremity of one, 
enlarged 20 diameters) have increased \ ery much in size, and begin 
to resemble somewhat those of the adult, although they are still just 
alike on the two sides, and differ very conspicuously in the form of 
the propodus, which has the lower margin nearly straight, the upper 
margin convex, and the fingers thus somewhat defiexed, while in the 
earliest state of the adult form the lower margin is strongly convex 
and the fingers turned slightly upward* The endopodus reaches be- 
yond the extremities of the other legs by the full length of the 
propodus, is proportionally very much stouter than they, and is fur- 
nished with only short spinules and hairs. The propodus is broad 
and stout, the inferior margin nearly straight, and the digital portion 
about two thirds as long as the basal and tapering to an obtuse ex- 
tremity. The dactylus is strongly curved downward toward the tip, 
which is slender but not acute. The exopodus is proportionally much 
smaller than in the second stage, being absolutely about as large and 
having the same number of segments in the flagelliform portion hut 
fumiBlied with shorter plumose hairs. The epipodus and the branchial 
appendages are like those of the external maxillipeds and have evi- 
dently begun to perform the same functions as in the adult. 

The second and third pairs of legs (plate XVII, fig. 3, one of the 
second pair enlarged 20 diameters) have increased considerably in 
size and become truly cheliform. The inferior margin of the propodus 
is armed only with very small spines, but there is still, as in the 
earlier stages, a long spine armed with acute teeth, on each side at 
the base of the dactylus, and the digital portion is nearly as long as 
the dactylus, is minutely toothed along the inner edge and terminates 
in a very short styliform tip. The dactylus projects only slightly 
beyond the propodus and like it is toothed along the inner edge and 
terminates in a slender tip. The exopodus, epipodus and branchial 
appendages are like those parts in the anterior legs as well as in the 
fourth pair. 

The fourth pair of legs are of the same length as the second and 
third, the spines upon the propodus are relatively a little shorter than 
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in the second stage, ^Yhile the dactylus itself is relatively longer, hut 
is terminated by a shorter stylet. 

The posterior legs (plate XVII, fig. terminal portion of one, 
enlarged 40 diameters) have changed precisely in the same way as 
those of the fourth pair. 

The abdomen is armed with the same number of dorsal spines as 
in the first and second stages, but they are all much smaller than 
in the second stage. The lateral angles of the second to the fifth 
segments project in sharp angular teeth, which are much shorter and 
broader than in the earlier stages and project obliquely backward and 
downward. 

The telson (plate XI Y, fig. XJ enlarged 15 diameters, <z, one of the 
plumose set£e, enlarged 75 diameters, and plate XVIII, fig. 3, enlarged 
20 diameters) is of nearly the same form as in the second stage, but 
is proportionally much smaller — although absolutely fully as large — 
considerably broader at base, and the setae and spines are very much 
smaller. Tiie natatory legs of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
segments (plate XYIII, fig. 6, one of the legs of the third segment, 
enlarged 30 diameters) have increased much in size, the lamellae are 
fully twice as long as in the second stage, are somewhat lanceolate in 
form, and the margins of the distal half show a slight indication of 
segmentation and are furnished with very short rudimentary setae 
clothed with \ ery short hairs (fig. 6«, enlarged 100 diameters). 

The appendages of the penultimate segment (plate XVIEF, fig. 3, 
enlarged 20 diameters) are well developed, although relatively smaller 
and othermse quite different from those of the adult. The outer 
lamella is broad ; rudely oval, wholly without a transverse articula- 
tion near the extremity, and the outer margin is naked and nearly 
straight for two-thirds its length, then obliquely truncated at a slight 
angle and continuous in a regular curve with the posterior and inner 
margins, and clothed all the way, except near the base of the inner 
side, with long plumose set*e (plate XYIII, fig. 3flr, enlarged SO diam- 
eters) articulated to the margin but apparently not divided into seg- 
ments like the setas of the exopodal branches of the cephalothoracic 
legs. The inner lamella is a little smaller than the outer, more regu- 
larly ovate, and margined all round, except near the base, with 
plumose sets? like those upon the outer lamella. 

The only specimens procured in this stage were taken July 8 and 
15. In color they were less brilliant than in the earlier stages, the 
orange markings being duller and whole animal slightly tinged with 
greenish brown. 
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Early stages of the adult form. 

Between this stage and the thir»l larval stage there is possibly an 
intermediate form wanting. The changes in the whole appearance of 
the animal have been so much greater than between the first and 
second or between the second and third larval stages, that, although 
the difference in size is inconsiderable, the whole change did not per- 
haps take place at one molt. 

In this stage the animal is about three-fifths of an inch (14 to 
long, has lost aU its schizopodal characters, and has assumed the 
more important features of the adult lobster. It still retains, how- 
ever, the ftee-swimming habit of the true larval forms, and was fre- 
quently taken at the surface, both in the towing and hand net. Al- 
though it resembles the adult in many featui*es, it differs so much 
that, were it an adult, it would undoubtedly be regarded as a distinct* 
genus. 

The carapax has nearly the same foim as in the adult, being longer 
and proportionally narrower than in the third larval stage, and not 
gibbous upon the sides posteriorly. The areolation is as distinct as 
in the adult. The tooth upon the anterior margin, just over the base 
of the antenna, is rather more prominent than in the adnlt, but there 
seems to be no small spine back of this on the side of the carapax as 
there is in the adult. The rostrum (plate XV, figs. 4 and enlarged 
10 diameters) is about two-fifths as long as the carapax including the 
rostrum, broad, expanded in the middle, and terminates in a slender 
bifid tip (fig. 4a, enlarged 25 diameters). The edges are clothed with 
plumose setae (fig. 45, enlarged 50 diameters) and three or four teeth 
on each side besides a small one near the base and a little way back 
from the margin, and in some specimens with a minute additional 
spine on each side near the slender terminal portion. 

The ocular peduncles are elongated and of nearly the same form as 
in the adult. 

The antennulse (plate XY, fig. 10, enlarged 20 diameters) have 
assumed the form and character of those of the adult. The basal 
segment is broad and has a well developed auditory chamber contain- 
ing otolithes and similar to that of the adult, although, iu the alco- 
holic specimens examined, the chamber appeared to be open while in 
the adult it is closed. All the segments of the peduncle have a few 
hairs or sete upon the outside, and the ultimate and penultimate on 
the inside also. The flagella are nearly equal in length, the outer 
being slightly longer, and extend only a little beyond the tip of the 
rostrum* The outer flagellum is very stout, composed of ten to twelve 
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segments j most of which are as broad as long, and is famished along 
the inner side, especially on the distal portion, with many short, stoat 
and jointed set®. The terminal segment is slender, scarcely half as 
thick as the others, much longer than broad, and obtusely rounded at 
the tip. The inner flagellum is slender and composed of nine or ten 
segments, which are nearly all twice as long as broad, and furnished 
at the distal end with several very short hairs. The terminal seg- 
ment is slightly narrower than the others, and obtusely rounded and 
famished with four short hairs at the tip. — ^In the fall grown adult 
lobster the antennal® differ in having much longer and more slender 
flagella, the inner being a little longer than the outer, and both extend- 
ing for more than three-quarters of their length beyond the rostrum. 
The outer flagellum is composed of a great number of very short 
segments, and the terminal portion tapers to a long slender tip and 
is furnished along the inner side with numerous set® as in the earlier 
stage. The inner flagellum is not so much more slender than the 
outer as in the earlier stage, and is composed of very numerous seg- 
ments which are as broad, or nearly as broad, as long. 

The antenn® (plate XV, fig. 12, enlarged 10 diameters) still retain 
some marked characters of the larval stage. The second segment of 
the peduncle projects into an angle on the outside at the base of the 
scale, not into a stout tooth as in the adult. The scale is still quite 
large and lamelliform, projecting half its length beyond the peduncle, 
and is furnished on the inner margin with long plumose set® as in 
the larval stages, though in this stage the margin projects in a slender 
process at the insertion of eacli seta. The flagellum is slender, fully 
as long as the oarapax to the tip of the rostrum, and is composed of 
thirty-six to forty segments which are as long as or much longer than 
broad, and furnished at the distal end with several short hairs or 
set®. — ^In the full grown adult lobster the antennal scale is reduced 
to a stout tooth-like appendage extending scarcely beyond the fourth 
segment of the peduncle and with a thick expansion upon the inner 
side, and the stout tooth at its base is nearly as large as the scale it- 
self. The flagellum is fully twice as long as in the young state, and 
is composed of very numerous short segments closely articulated 
together. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 19, enlarged 26 diameters, and fig. 
20, left one seen from the inside, enlarged 40 diameters) have lost the 
lamelliform processes and approach in general form those of the 
adult, but the crowns are much less massive and their edges are con- 
spicuously dentate. The palpi have the same form as in the adult, 

TRiKS. OONNBCTIOUT ACAD., TOL. II. 31 AUGUST, 18t3. 
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the terminal segment being broad, flattened, clothed with mimerous 
set SB, and acting within the edges of the crowns as in the adult. 

The first maxillae fplate XYl^ fig. 3, enlarged 20 diameters) have 
the proximal lobe (fig. 3, a) of the endognathiis rounded at the ex- 
tremity as in the adult but with much fewer setae, while the distal 
lobe (fig. 3, h) is not expanded at the end as in the adult and, like the 
proximal lobe, has fewer setse. The exogiiathus (fig. 3, o) is composed 
of two segments as in the adult, but the terminal segment is much 
shorter than the other, nearly straight, and naked to the extremity, 
which is tipped with three setrn of different lengths, while in the 
adult this terminal segment is as long as the basal, curved sinuously 
backward and outward, is ciliated along the inner or anterior margin, 
and tipped with numerous setae. 

The second maxillae (plate XVI, fig. 6, enlarged 20 diameters) differ 
but slightly from those of the adult. Tlie anterior of the four lobes 
(fig. 5, «) of the endognathus is rounded at the extremity, while in the 
adult it is subtmncate, and the extremities of all the lobes are armed 
with fewer setie than. in the adult. The exognathus (fig. 5, b) is rela- 
tively longer than in the adult, but is furnished with only a few hairs, 
while in the adult it is thickly ciliated along the inner edge and at 
the tip. The epignathus (fig, c) is relatively a little smaller than 
in the adult. 

In the first maxillipeds (plate XYI, fig. 8, enlarged 20 diameters) 
the endogathus (fig. 8, u) is slightly narrower than in the adult and 
has fewer marginal setae. The terminal segment of the mesognathus 
(fig. 8, h) is narrow, tapers to an obtuse extremity and has hut a very 
few marginal cilia, while in the adult it is ovate in outline and closely 
fringed with cilia. The exognathus (fig. 8, c) is a little shorter than 
in the adult, and the terminal flagelliform portion is composed of a 
few (seven or eight) segments as long as broad and furnished at the 
distal ends with long plumose hairs, while in the adult the segments 
are very short and numerous and the hairs quite short. The epigna- 
thus is not prolonged posteriorly into so long and slender a point as 
it is in the adult. 

La the second maxillipeds (plate XYI, fig. 12, enlarged 20 diame- 
ters) the endognathus is only sparsely armed with spines and setae, 
while in the adult it is thickly beset with them. The exognathus 
(fig. 12, a) is nearly as long as in the adult, but the flagelliform portion 
differs, as the same part in the first maxillipeds, in being composed 
of few segments with long plumose haii-s, while in the adult the seg- 
ments are very numerous and the hairs short. The epignathus (fig. 1 2, 
h) is. much shorter than iu the adult and the branchial appendage 
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(fig. 12, c) is obtuse at the tip and has only a few lobes in the margin, 
while in the adult it is slender at the tip and is made up of numerous 
slender papiUce. 

The endognathus of the external maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 14, 
enlarged 10 diameters) has nearly the same form .and proportions as 
in the adult, but is famished with fewer and longer setse, and the 
teeth upon the inner angle of the ischium are fewer and more acute. 
The exognathus (fig. 14, a) is relatively no longer than in the adult, 
but the flagelliform portion is composed of fewer segments and is 
furnished with much longer plumose setae. The epignathus (fig. 14, h) 
is much shorter than in the adult, and is not prolonged as there into 
a long and slender extremity. The three branchial appendages (fig. 
14, e) are proportionally shorter and more obtuse than in the adult, 
and have comparatively few and short papillfe. 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XVII, fig. 12, terminal 
portion of the right one, enlarged 10 diameters) are alike on the two 
sides, are considerably longer than the carapax to the tip of the ros- 
trum, and are formed much like the smaller one in the adult, although 
considerably more slender and wanting the stout teeth upon the 
upper edge of the 1>asal poi-tion of the propodus. 

The legs of the second and third pairs (plate XTII, figs. 4, and 
4<z, one of the second pair, enlarged 20 diameters) are of the same 
form and propoitions as in the adult, but are armed with fewer and 
relatively longer spines and setae. 

The legs of the posterior and penultimate pairs (plate XVII, fig. 8, 
terminal portion of one of the posterior pair, enlarged 20 diameters), as 
well as those of the second and third paira, are like those of the adult 
in form and proportions, but are armed with fewer spines and setae. 

The abdomen (plate XVIH, fig. 10, side view of the second to fifth 
segments, enlarged 8 diameters, and fig. 4, telson with the appendages 
of the penultimate segment on one side, enlarged 20 diameters) is 
scarcely as long as the eephalothorax, including the rostrum, while in 
the adult it is considerably longer. The lateral angles of the second, 
tliird, fourth, and fifth segments are prolonged downward into long 
and acute teeth, and the second segment is similar to the following 
ones and overlaps the first segment scarcely at all. In the full-grown 
adult, the sides of the second segment are broad, overlap the first 
segment, and are truncated below with the anterior angle rounded 
and the posterior right-angled, while the sides of the third, fourth, 
and fifth segments are narrow and have the postero-lateral angles 
]>rojecting backward in a slight tot»th. Xo appendages could be 
tbund upon the first segment. The natatory legs of the second, third, 
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fourth and fifth segments (plate XVHI, fig. 7, one of the legs of the 
third segment, enlarged 20 diameters) are proportionally larger than 
in the adult, the terminal lamellaj especially being much longer and 
fiimished with very long plumose and jointed setae (plate XVIII, 
fig. enlarged 100 diameters). 

The telson (plate XYIII, fig. 4, enlarged 20 diameters) is nearly 
quadrangular, as wide at the extremity as at the base, and the pos- 
terior margin is arcuate, but does not extend beyond the prominent, 
spiniform lateral angles, and is furnished with long plumose hairs. In 
the adult the telson is not quadrangular, but much narrowed toward 
the extremity, which is strongly arcuate, nearly semi-circular and pro- 
jects far beyond the small dentiform lateral angles. The lamellcB 
of the appendages of the penultimate segment (fig. 4) ax*e regularly 
oval and margined with long plumose hairs, and the outer lamellje 
have a transverse articulation near the tip as in the adult, although 
the proximal side of this articulation is not armed as in the adult 
with numerous slender teeth, but with only a single obtuse one near 
the middle. In the adult the lamella are not regularly oval but 
broader distally and somewhat truncate at the extremities. 

In color they resemble closely the adult, but the green of the back 
is lighter, and the yellowish markings upon the claws and body are 
proportionately laiger. 

In this stage, the young lobsters swim very rapidly by means of 
the abdominal legs, and dart backward, when disturbed, with the 
caud^ appendages, frequently jumping out of the water in this way 
like shrimp, which their movements in the water much resemble. 
They appear to live a large part of the time at the surface, as in the 
earlier stages, and were often seen swimming about among other 
snrface animals. They were frequently taken from the 8th to the 
28th of July, and very likely occur much later. 

Specimens in this stage vary considerably in size, and it is barely 
possible that they represent two different molts. The following mea- 
surements of three specimens taken at different dates illustrate these 
differences in size. 
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30 
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25 
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From the dates on which the different forms were taken, and from 
the known rapidity with which the young of allied genera increase in 
size and come to the mature form, there can be no doubt that the 
young pass through aU the stages I ha\ e described in the course of a 
single season, and it is probable that the largest ot the young just 
mentioned had not been hatched from the egg more than six weeks 
and very likely only a mucli shorter time. How long the young 
retain their free swimming habit after arriving at the lobster-like form, 
was not ascertained. 

Specimens three inches in length have acquired nearly all the char- 
acters of the full grown adult. The rostrum is not more than a 
fourth of the length of the carapax including the rostrum, and in 
form is moie like that of the second and third stages of the larvae 
than that of the earliest stage of the adult form. It is regularly and 
very narrowly triangular, the terminal third slender, spiniform and 
unarmed as seen from above, but broader as seen in a lateral view and 
armed below with two small teeth directed forward, the middle por- 
tion armed each side above with two spiniform teeth, the posterior 
one slightly the smaller, and sometimes a third, stUl smaller one, 
back of the others. 

The antennulae are about two-thirds as long as the carapax includ- 
ing the rostrum, the peduncles reach nearly to tip of the rostrum, 
and the inner flagella are slightly longer than the outer. The flagella 
of the antenme are nearly as long as the rest of the animal, and the 
peduncle reaches nearly to the tip of the rostrum. The antennal 
scale is still considerably larger proportionally than in the full grown 
adult, reaching nearly to the extremity of the peduncle, but it is 
reduced to a stout tooth-like appendage with a lamellar expansion 
upon the inner side. 

The mandibles are nearly as massive as in the full-grown adult, and 
the posterior portion of the outer edges of the crowns are smootli and 
continuous and not dentate, as in the earlier stages. 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs are relatively very much stouter 
than in the earlier stages and are unlike on the two sides, as in the 
full-grown, the propodus upon one side being much broader than 
upon the other and the prehensile edges of the propodus and dactylus 
wanting the dense clothing of short hairs or setae which are conspicu- 
ous upon the other leg. 

The sexual appendages upon the first segment of the abdomen are 
fiilly developed. The sides of all the abdominal segments, the telson, 
and the appendages are almost exactly as in the full-grown. 
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For convenience of comparison, the detailed measurements of the 
young in these different stages are arranged together on p. 378. 

A comparison of the larval stages of the European lobster with 
those of our own species would be very important and interesting, 
but as far as 1 can learn, no complete figures or descriptions of the 
larval stages of the European lobster after leaving the egg have been 
published. Rathke’s* figures of the embryo of the European lobster 
just before leaving the egg, indicate the base of the antennula as com- 
posed of three distinct segments, the branchial appendages of the 
external maxillipeds and the cephalothoracic legs as much fiu'ther 
advanced than they are in the first larval stage of the American 
lobster described in this paper, and the appendages of the penul- 
timate segment of the abdomen are already i’ej)resented by small 
lobes beneath the abdomen. In the same stage of the embiyo, the 
lateral spines ui)on the second to the fifth segments of the abdomen 
have appeared, but no dorsal spines are indicated in the figures. 
Kroyer’sf figures of the embryo, apparently at nearly the same stage 
of development, represent some of the ai>pendages very different. 
The anterior cephalothoracic legs are represented as truly oheliform, 
the lateral spines upon the segments of the abdomen are mistaken 
for abdominal legs and represented as each composed of two seg- 
ments, while the telson is represented as quite different in form from 
either Rathke’s figures or from those of any stage which I have ob- 
served in the American lobster. 

Of all the larval stages of other genera of Crustacea of which I have 
seen figures or descriptions, there are none which are closely allied to 
the early stages of the lobster. Astacus^ acconling to Rathke, leaves 
the egg in a form closely resembling the adult, the cephalothoracic 
legs having no exopodal branches and the abdominal legs being 
already developed. Of the early stages of the numerous other genera 
of Astacidea and Thalassinidea scarcely anything is known, hut as 
fkr as is known none of them appear to approach the larvje of the 
lobster. Most of the species of Crangonidse and Paljemonidte — among 
the most typical of macrourans— of which the development is known, 
are batdied from the egg in the zoea stage, in which the five poste- 
rior pairs of cephalothoracic appendages or decapodal legs are wholly 

* BeilanSige sor veigleichenden Anatoioie tmd Physiologie, uber die Buckschreitende 
Hetomozpiioae der llieire, Danzig, 1842, p. 120, plate ii. 

f Brematilling af Slaegten Hippolyte’s nordiake Arter, med Bidrag til 

Dekapodemes UdvikHngshistorie (KongL Danske Yidensk. Sel^. naturvid. og •mfl.t 'hftTn, 
AJIhaodlniger, zz Deel), Kj'dbenbaven, 1842, p. 261, plate vi. 
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wanting, as are also the abdominal legs, while the two anterior pairs 
of maxilliperls, or all of them, are developed into locomotive or- 
gans.* In no period of their development do they have all the deca- 
podal legs fiirai&hed with natatory esopodal branches. There are 
undoubtedly larval fonns closely allied to those of Homnrus in 
some of the groups of macrourans, although they appear to be as yet 
unknown. 

Notwithstanding these larval fonns of the lobster seen to have no 
close affinities with the kno^vn larvoe of other genera of macrourans, 
they do show in many characters a very remarkable and interesting 
approach to the adult Schizo2)oda, particularly to the Mysida?. This 
appears to me to furnish additional evidence that the Schizopods are 
only degraded macrourans much more closely allied to the Sergestidse 
than to the Squilloidea. 

* The following short de'^eription of the young of Palcsmonetes vulgaris (the common 
prawn or transparent shrimp of the southern coast of New England) soon after hatch- 
ing and when about long, will serve as an example of a common form of the 
early stage of the larvaa in these families : The cephaloihoiax is short and broad with 
a slender s^pinif orm rostrum in front, an enormous compound eye each side at the an- 
terior margin, and a small simple eye in the middle of the carapax. The antennulse 
are quite rudimentary, bein^ short and thick appendages projecting a little way in 
front of the head ; the peduncle bears at its extremity a very i^ort obtuse segment 
representing the primary flagellum, and inside, at the base of this, a much longer 
plumose seta. The antennse are slightly longer than the antennul » ; the short pedun- 
cle hears a stout appendage, corresponding to the antennal scale, the terminal portion 
of which is articulated and furnished with long plumose setae, and on the inside at the 
base of the scale, a slender process corresponding to the flagellum, terminated by a 
long plumose seta. The first and second pairs of maxillm are well formed and ap- 
proach those of the adult The three pairs of maxillipeds are all developed into 
powerful locomotive appendages ; the inner branches, or endognathi, being slender 
pediform appendages terminated by long spines, while the outer branches, or exognathi, 
are long swimming appendages like the swimming branches of the legs of the young 
lobsters in the first stage. Both branches of the first maxillipeds are considerably 
Sorter than those of the following pairs, hub otherwise like them, and the inner 
branch of the second pair is somewhat shorter than that of the third, but its outer 
branch is about as long as that of Ihe third pair. The five pairs of cephalothotacic 
legs are wanting, or only represented by a cluster of minute sack-like processes just 
behind the outer maxillipeds. The abdomen is long and lender, wholly without ap- 
pendages beneath, and the last segment is expanded into a short and very broad 
caudal lamina, the posterior margin of which is truncate with the lateral angles 
rounded ; these angles each bear three, and the posterior margin itself eight more 
stout plumose setse, the setos of the posterior margin being longer than those upon the 
angles,’ and separated by broader spaces in which the margin is armed with numerous 
veiy smflll setse They arrive at the adult form before they are more than long. 
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The following measurements of single specimens of the different 
stages of the larTse, of the earliest stage of the adult form, and of two 
small specimens of different sizes of the adult, illustrate better than 
the descriptions and figures the relative increase in size in the whole 
animal and in some of the parts. The length of the rostrum is taken 
from the posterior margin of the orbit, the lengths of the external 
maxilliped and the cephalothoracic legs from the base of the epipodus 
or epignathus to the extremity of the dactylus, and the length of the 
propodus and dactylus includes in each case the terminal styliform 
portion. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

PLA.TE XIT. 

Figure A . — ^Lateral view of tlie larva, in tlie firbt stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure B . — The same in a dorsal \iew, the a}>domen held horizontally. 

Figure (7. — Antennula, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure I >, — One of the cephalothoracic legs of the second pair, enlarged 20 diameters; 
a, esopodus; h, epipodiis; c, branchial appendages. 

Figure JEl — ^Lateral view- of the larva in the third stage, enlarged 8 diameters. 

Figure F . — ^Terminal portion of the abdomen seen from above, enlarged 15 diameters ; 

a, one of the small spines of the posterior margin of the terminal seg- 
ment, enlarged 13 diameters. 

Figure <?. — Basal portion of one of the cephalotlioracic legs of .the second pair, show- 
ing the epipodus and branchial appendages, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Plvtb XT. 

Figure 1. — Rostrum seen from above, first stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 2. — Same, second stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 3. — Same, third st^, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 4. — ^Same. earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 10 diameters. 4ar, tip, 
enlarged 23 diameters ; 4&, one of the marginal setae, enlarged 50 diameters. 

Figure 3. — Outline of another specimen of the same with the marginal set® omitted, 
enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 6. — ^Antennula of the right side seen from above, first stage, enlarged 30 diam- 
eters. 

Figure *1, — Same, from another specimen, at a little later period in the development, 
showing the antennula of tlie next stage formed within the integument, 
enlarged 30 diameters. 

Figure 8. — Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 9. — Same, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 10. — Same, in the earliest condition of the adult form (when about 16*"“* in 
length), enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 11. — ^Antenna of the right side seen from above, first stage, enlarged 30 diam- 
eters. llo, portion from near the middle of one of the plumose hairs 
from the edge of the scale, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 12. — Same, in the earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 1 0 diameters. 

Figure 13. — ^Mandibles in place as seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 25 diameters. 

Figure 14. — Mandibles of the left side, seen from beneath in a little different position 
from the last figure, enlarged 40 diameters; a, lamelliform process of the 
coronal margin ; 5, molar-like area. 

Figure 16. — ^Mandibles in place as seen from beneath, third stage, enlarged 25 diam- 
eters. 15a, outline of the edges of the lamelliform processes of the 
coronal margins in the same position, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 16. — ^Entire coronal margins of the same mandibles seen in a little different 
position, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 17. — ^Left mandible, of the same stage, seen from the inside so as to show the 
crown, enlarged 40 diameters ; a, recurved portion of the margin ; 5, 
molar-like area. 
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Figure 18. — Eight mandible of the same specimen and seen in the same position. 
Figure 19. — Outline of the mandildes in place as seen from beneath, from the earliest 
condition of the adult enlarged 25 diameters. 

Figure 20. — ^Left mandible of the same specimen, seen from the inside, enlarged 40 
diameters. 


PLA.TE XYI. 


Figure 1. — ^First maxilla of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 40 
diameters : a, &, lobes of the endognathus ; r, exognathiis. lc(, tip of 
the exognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 2. — ^Tip of the exognathus of the first maxiUa of the right side, third stage, 
enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 3. — ^First maxilla of the right side, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 
20 diameters ; a, £, refer to the same parts as in figure 1. 

Figure 4. — Second maxilla of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 
40 diameters; a, lobes of the endognathus: 6, exognathus; c, epigna- 
thus. 4a, tip of the exognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Fig^ure 5. — Second maxilla of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 
20 diameters; a, 6, c, refer to the same parts as in figure 4. 

Figure 6. — ^First maxilliped of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 
40 diameters: a, endognathus: mesognathus; c, exognathus; d, epig- 
nathus. 6a, tip of mesognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 6b, one of the 
plumose seta from the margin of the exognathus, enlarged 200 diameters. 

Figure *?. — ^First maxilliped of the right side, third stage, enlarged 40 diameters; a, 6, 
0 , d, refer to the same parts as ih figure 6. 7a, tip of the mesognathus, 
enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 8. — First maxilliped of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 
40 diameters; a, b, c, d, refer to the same parts as in figures 6 and 7. 

Figure 9. — Second maxilliped, first stage, enlarged 40 diameters ; a, exognathus ; b, 
epignathuB. 

Figure 10. — ^Epignathus of the second mskzfiliped, second stage, enlarged 40 diameters; 
c, rudimeutary branchial appendage. 

Figure 11. — Same parts in the third stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

. Figure 12. — Second maxilliped of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, 
enlarged 20 diameters; a, exognathus: b, epignathus; c, rudimentary 
branchial appendages. 

Figure 13. — Third (external) maxiltiped of the right side, first stage, enlarged 25 diam- 
eters; a, exognathus; b, epignathus; r, rudimentary branchial append- 
ages. 

Figure 14. — Same maxilliped, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 10 diameters. 


PliATB XYIL 

Figure 1. — Base of one of the legs of the second pair, first stage, enlarged 20 diam- 
eters; b, epipodns; c, rudimentary branchial appendages, la, extremity 
of the same leg, enlarged the same amoimt. 

Figure 3.--Qae of the legs of the second pair, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters ; 

a, ezopodus ; b, epipodus ; «, branchial appendages. 2a. one of the plu- 
mose setae from terminal portion of the exopodus, enlarged 100 diameters. 
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Figure 3. — One of the legs of the second pair, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 4. — ^Base of one of the legs of the second pair, earliest condition of the adult, 
enlarged 20 diameters; u, 6, c, refer to the same parts as in figure 2. 4a, 
terminal portion of the same leg, enlarged the same amount. 

Figure 5. — One of the posterior cephalothoracic legs, second stage, enlarged 20 diam- 
eters; a, exopodus; c, branchial appendage; 5a, terminal portion of the 
same leg, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 6. — Terminal portion of same leg, first stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 7. — Same, third stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 8. — Same, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 9. — ^Terminal portion of the anterior cephalothoracic leg of the right side, first 
stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 10. — Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 11. — Same, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 12. — Same, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged iO diameters. 

Plate XTIII. 

Figure 1. — Extremity of the abdomen seen from above, first stage, enlarged 20 diam- 
eters. la, portion of one of the angles enlarged 40 diameters, showing 
the plumose marginal setae. 

Figure 2. — Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 3. — ^Hight side of the same, third stage, showing the appendages of the penulti- 
mate segment enlarged 20 diameters; 3a, marginal setae of one of the 
appendages of the penultimate segment, enlarged 50 diameters. 

Figure 4. — ^Terminal segment of the abdomen and appendages of the penultimate seg- 
ment on one side, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 20 diam- 
eters. 

Figure 5. — ^One of the appendages of the third segment of the abdomen, second stage, 
enlarged 30 diameters. 

Figure 6. — Same, third stage, enlarged the same amount. 6a^ one of the rudimentary 
marginal setae, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 7. — Same, earhest condition of the adult form, enlarged 20 diameters. 7a, one 
of the marginal setae enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 8. — ^Lateral view of the fourth segment of the abdomen, showii^ the dorsal 
and lateral spines, first stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Fig^ure 9. — ^Diagram of a section of the same segment seen from behind, enlarged 30 
diameters. 

Figure 10. — ^Lateral view of the ndddle portion of the abdomen, earliest condition of 
the adult form, enlarged 8 diameters. 



XIV. A Method of Gboaietrical Representation^ of the 
Thermodtoamic Properties or Substances by means of Sur- 
faces. By J. Willard Gibbs. 

The leading theiTnodynamic properties of a fluid are detennined 
by the relations which exist between the rolume, pressure, tempera- 
ture, energy, and entropy of a given mass of the fluid in a state of 
thermodynamic equilibrium. The same is true of a solid in regard to 
those i>ropertie& which it exhibits in j)i’Ocesses in which the pres- 
sure is the same in every direction about any point of the solid. 
But all the relations existing between these five quantities for any 
substance (three independent relations) may be deduced from the 
single relation existing for that substance between the volume, energy, 
and entropy. This may be done by means of the general equation, 


ds=:tdr]-^pdv^ ( 1 )* 



where v, jt>, Jf, e, and ij denote severally the volume, f^ressure, absolute 
temperature, energy, and entropy of the body considered. Tiie sub- 
script letter after the differential coefficient indicates the quantity 
which is supposed constant in the differentiation. 

Reprmmtation of Yolume^ Mntropy^ JEnergy^ Pressure^ and Tem- 
perature, 

N'ow the relation between the volume, entropy, and energy may 
be represented by a surface, most simply if the rectangular co-ordin- 
ates of the various points of the surface are made equal to the Vol- 
ume, entropy, and energy of the body in its various states. It may 
be interesting to examine the properties of such a surface, Tvhich we 
will call the thermodynamic surface of the body for which it is 
formed^t 

* For the demonssration of this equation, and m regard to the units used in the 
meastarecoent of the quantities^ the reader is referred to page 310 of this volume. 

f Profeesor J. Thomson has proposed and used a surface in which the co-ordinates 
are pzopoitioital to the volume, pressure, and temperature of the body. (Proc. Roy. 
Soa, Kov. 16. IStl, vol. Sac, p 1; and Phil. Mag., vol xliii, p. 2*21). It is evident, 
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To fix our ideas, let the axes of w, and « have the directions usu- 
ally given to the axes of X, Y, and Z (?’ increasing to the right, 7 ; 
forward, and € upward). Then the pressure and temperature of the 
«itate represented l>y any point of the surface are equal to the tan- 
gents of the inclinations of the surface to the horizon at that point, as 
measured in planes perpendicular to the axes of 77 and of v respect- 
ively. (Eqs. 2 and 3). It must be obsen^ed, however, that in the 
first case the angle of inclination is measured upward from the direc- 
tion of decreasing v, and in the second, upward from the direction of 
increasing ?f. Hence, the tangent plane at any point indicates the 
temperature and pressure of the state represented. It will be conve- 
nient to speak of a plane as representing a certain pressure and tem- 
perature, when the tangents of its inclinations to the horizon, meas- 
ured as above, are equal to that 2 >re&sure and temperature. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be woi*th while to distinguish 
between w^hat is essential and what is arbitrary in a surface thus 
formed. The position of the plane »=0 in the surface is evidently 
fixed, but the position of the planes 7/=0, €=:0 is arbitrary, provided 
the direction of the axes of 77 and e be not altered. This results from 
the nature of the definitions of entropy and energy, which involve 
each an arbitrary constant. As we may make / 7=0 and £=0 for any 
state of the body which we may choose, we may place the origin of 
co-ordinates at any point in the plane r=0. Again, it is evident from 
the form of equation (1) that whatever changes we may make in the 
units in which volume, entrojjy, and energy are measured, it will 
always be possible to make such changes in the units of temperature 
and pressure, that the equation will hold trae in its present form, 
without the introduction of constants. It is easy to see how a change 
of the units of volume, entropy, and energy would affect the surface. 
The projections parallel to any one of the axes of distances between 
points of the surface would be changed in the ratio inverse to that in 
which the corresponding unit had been changed. These considera- 
tions enable us to foresee to a certain extent the nature of the gene- 
ral properties of the surface which we are to investigate. They must 
be such, namely, as shall not be affected by any of the changes men- 
tioned above. For example, we may find properties which concern 

however, that the relation between the volume, pressure, and temperature affords a 
less complete knowledge of the properties of the body than the relation between the 
volume, entropy, and energy. Por, while the former relation is entirely determined by 
the latter, and can be derived from it by differentiation, the latter relation is by no 
means determined by the former. 
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the jjlane yz=0 (as that the whole surface must necessarily fall on the 
positive side of this plane), but we must not evpect to find properties 
which concern the ]>lanes //=0, or 6=0, in distinction from others 
parallel to them. It may be added that, as the volume, entropy, and 
energy of a body are equal to the sums of the volumes, entropies, and 
energies of its i^arts, if the surface should be constructed for bodies 
dilfering in quantity but not in kind of matter, the different surtaces 
thus formed would be similar to one another, their linear dimensions 
being propoitioual to the quantities of matter. 

Nitture of that Part of the Surface which represents States which are 
not Homogeneous. 

This mode of representation of the volume, entropy, energy, pres- 
sure, and temperature of a body will apply as well to the case in 
which different portions of the body are in different states (supposing 
always that the whole is in a state of thermodynamic equilibrium), as 
to that in which the body is uniform in state throughout. For the 
body taken as a whole has a definite volume, entropy, and energy, as 
well as pressure and temperature, and the validity of the general 
equation (1) is independent of the uniformity or diversity in respect 
to state of the different poi-tions of the body.^ It is evident, there- 
fore, that the thermodynamic surface, for many substances at least. 


* It is, however, supposed in this equation that the variatioxis in the state of the 
body, to which du, eft?, and <fe refer, are such aa may be produced reversibly by expan- 
don and compression or by addition and subtraction of heat. Hence, when the body 
consists of parts in difOeient states, it is necessary that these states should be such as 
can pass either into the other without sensible change of pressure or temperature. 
Otherwise, it would be necessary to suppose in the differential equation (1) that the 
proportioi^ in which the body is divided into the different states remains constant. 
But such a limitation would render the equation as applied to a compound of differ- 
ent states valueless for our present purpose. If, however, wo leave out of account 
the oases In which we regard the states as chemically different from one another, 
wMcdx lie beyond the soope of this paper, experience justifies us in assuming the alcove 
oondifion (that either of the two states existing in contait can pass into the other with- 
out sendMe cdiange of the pressure or temperature), as at least approximately true, 
when one of the states is fluid. But if both are solid, the necessary mobility of the 
parts is wanting. It must therefore be understood, that the following discussion of 
the oompound states is not intended to apply without limitation to the exceptional 
cases, where we have two different solid states of the same substance at the same pres- 
sure and temperature. It may be added that the thermodynamic equilibrium which 
subrnste between two such solid states of the same substance differs from that which 
sabfBSte when one of tbs states is fluid, very much as in statics an equilibrium which 
is maintained by fnction differs from that of a frictionless machine in which the 
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<*aii into two parts, of which one represents the homoge- 

neous states, the other those which are not so. We shall see that, 
when the former part of the surface is given, the latter can readily he 
formed, as indeed we might expect. W e may therefore call the for- 
mer j>art the ])rimitive surface, and the latter the derived sui’faee. 

To ascertain the nature of the derived surface and its relations to 
the primitive surface sufficiently to con««truet it when the latter is 
given, it is only necessary to use the principle that the volume, 
entropy, and energy of the whole body are equal to the sums of the 
volumes, entropies, and energies respecth'ely of the parts, while the 
pressure and temperature of the whole are the same as those of each 
of the parts. Let us commence with the case in which the body is in 
part solid, in part liquid, and in part vapor. The position of the 
point determined by the volume, entropy, and energy of such a com- 
poiuid will be that of the center of gra^ ity of masses proportioned 
to the masses of solid, liquid, and vapor placed at the three points of 
the primitive surface which rejwesent respectively the states of com- 
plete solidity, complete liquidity, and complete vaponzation, each at 
the temperature and pressure of the compound. Hence, the part of 
the surface which represents a compound of solid, liquid, and vapor is 
a plane triangle, having its vertices at the points mentioned* The 
fact that the surface is here plane indicates that the pressure and tem- 
perature are here constant, the inclination of the plane indicating the 
value of these quantities. Moreover, as these ^"alues are the same for 
the compound as for the three different homogeneous states corres- 
ponding to its different portions, the plane of the triangle is tangent 
at each of its vertices to the primitive surface, viz : at one vertex to 
that part of the primitive surface which represents solid, at another 
to the part representing liquid, and at the third to the part represent- 
ing vapor. 

When the body consists of a comj^ound of two different homogene- 
ous states, the point which represents the compound state will be at 

acclve forces are so balanced, that the slightest change of force will produce motion 
in either direction. 

Another limitation is rendered necessary by the fact that in the following discus- 
sion the magnitude and form of the bounding and dividing surfaces are left out of 
account; so that the results are in general strictly valid only in cases in which the 
influence of these particulars may be neglected. When, therefore, two states of the 
substance are spoken of as in contact, it must be understood that the surface dividing 
them is plane. To consider the subject in a more general form, it would be necessary 
to introduce considerations which belong to the theories of capillarity and crystalliza- 
tion. 
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the center of gra^dty of masses proportioned to the masses of the 
parts of the body in the two diffeient states and placed at the points 
of the primitive surface which rei)resent these two states (i. e., which 
represent the volume, entropy, and energy of the body, if its whole 
mass were supposed successively in the two homogeneous states which 
occur in its parts). It will therefore be found upon the straight line 
which unites these two points. As the pressure and temperature are 
evidently constant for this line, a single plane can be tangent to the 
derived surface throughout this line and at each end of the line tan- 
gent to the primitive surface.^ If we now imagine the temperature 

* It is here shown that, if two different states of the substance axe such that they 
can exist permanently in contact with each other, the points representing tliese states 
in the thermodynamic surface have a common tangent plane. We shah see hereafter 
that the converse of this is true, — ^that, if two points in the thermodynamic surface 
have a common tangent plane, the states represented are such as can permanently 
exist in contact; and we shall also see what determines the direction of the discon- 
tinuous change which occurs when two different states of the same pressure and tem- 
perature, for which the condition of a common tangent plane is not satisfied, are 
brought into contact 

It is easy to express this condition analytically. Besolving it into the conditions, 
that the tangent planes shall be parallel, and that they shall cut the axis of e at the 
same point, we have the equations 

{a) 

j/- (j,) 

where the letters which refer to the different states are distinguished by accents. If 
there are three states which can exist in contact, we must*have for these states, 

y = p"', 

r= 

These results are interesting, as they show us how we might foresee whether two 
given states of a snbstanoe of the same pressure and temperaiure, can or cannot exist 
in contad, Tt is indeed true, that the values of r and 7 cannot like those of v, and 
t be aaoertained by mere measurements upon the substance while in the two states in 
question. It is necessary, in order to find the value of e"— or if'— 3 ?', to carry out 
measurements upcxt a process by which the substance is brought from one state to the 
other, Ada need ft/olhcby a process m which the two given states shall lefoiiad in can- 
tnet, and in some cases at least It may be done by processes in which the body remains 
alw^jrs homogeneous in state. For we know by the experiments of Br. Andrews 
(Phil Trails., voL 159, p. 575), that carbonic acid may be carried from any of the 
states which we usually csdl liquidLto any of those which we usually call gas, without 
lo^Dg its homogeneity, Now, if we had so carried it from a state of liquidity to a 
state of gas of the smne pressure and temperature, making the proper measurements 
In the prooeeSy we should be able to foretell what would occur if these two states of 
iihe Bubstanoe should be brought tt^ther, — ^whether evaporation would take place, or 
eofudensation, or whether they would remain unchanged in contact, — although we b»i^ 
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an<l pressure of the compoan<l to vary, the two points of tlie primi- 
tive surface, the line in the tleriveil surface uuitiii'j: them, and the tan- 
gent plane will change their positions, maintaining the aforesaid rela- 
tions. TTe may conceive of the motion of the tangent plane as pro- 
duced hy rolling upon the piimitive surface, while tangent to it in 
two points, and as it is also tangent to the derived surface in the lines 
joining these points, it is evident that the latter is a developable and 
forms a part of the envelop of the successive positions of the rolling 
plane. We shall see hereafter that the form of the primitive sur- 
face is such that the double tangent plane does not cut it, so that this 
rolling is physically possible. 

From these relations may be deduced by simple geometrical consid- 
erations, one of the principal propositions in regar<l to such com- 
pounds. Let the tangent plane touch the primitive surface at the 
two points L and V (fig. 1), which, to fix our ideas, we may suppose 
to represent liquid and vapor; let planes pass through these points 


perpendicular to the axes of v and respect- 
ively, intersecting in the line AB, which will be 
parallel to the axis of £. Let the tangent plane 
cut this line at A, and let LB and VC be drawn 
at right angles to AB and parallel to the axes of 
ff and V, Kow the pressure and temperature 
represented by the tangent plane are evidently 

and respectively, and if w^e suppose the 


Fig. 1. 



never seen the phenomenon of the coexistence of tliese two states, or of any other two 
states of this substance. 

Equation (y) may be put in a form in which its validity is at once manifest for two 
states which can pass either into the other at a constant pressure and temperature. 
If we put f and if for the equivalent and the equation may be written 
fl''— f P' (»»"— w'). 

Here the left hand member of the equation represents the difference of energy in the 
two states, and the two terms on the right represent severally the heat received and 
the work done when the body passes from one state to the other. The equation may 
also be derived at once from the general equation (1) by integration. 

It is well known that when the two states being both fluid meet in a curved surface, 

instead of (a) we have p"— T 4* 

where r and are the radii of the principal curvatures of the surface of contact at any 
point (positive, if the concavity is toward the mass to which p^' refers), and Tis what 
is called the superficial tension. Equation (/3), however, holds good for such cases, and 
it might easily be proved that the same is true of equation (>). In other words, the 
tangent planes for the points in the thermodynamic surface representing the two states 
cut the plane t;=0 in the same line. 
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taugput plane in rolling upon the primitive surface to turn about itb 
insstantaiieoiis aiis LV an iniinitely small angle, so as to meet AB in 

Ax\' AA' 

A', lip and ilt will he equal to and re&pecti^ ely. Therefore, 


Up BL ;/ — 7/ 

CV "" ’ 


where v' and 7; <lenote the volume and entropy for the point L, and 
r" and if those for the point V. If we substitute for 7 /'' — if its 

equivalent ~ (?’ denoting the heat of vaporization), we have the equa- 
& 


tion in its usual form, 


dp T 

di'-t (y"- vy 


Properties of the Surface relating to Stability of Thermodynamic 

Equilibrium. 

We will now turn our attention to the geometncal properties of 
the surface, which indicate whether the thennodynamic equilibrium 
of the body is stable, unstable, or neutral. This will involve the con- 
sideration, to a certain extent, of the nature of the processes which 
take place when equilibrium does not subsist. We will suppose the 
body placed in a medium of constant pressure and temperature ; but 
as, when the pressure or temperature of the body at its surface dif- 
fers from that of the medium, the immediate contact of the two is 
hardly consistent with the continuance of the initial pressure and 
temperature of the medium, both of which we desire to suppose con- 
stant, we will suppose the body separated from the medium by an 
envelop which will yield to the smallest differences of pressure 
between the two, but which caii only yield very gradually, and 
which is also a very poor conductor of heat. It will he convenient 
and allowable for the pui-poses of reasoiiinsc to limit its properties to 
those mentioned, and to suppose that it does not occupy any space, 
or absorb any heat except what it transmits, i. e,, to make its volume 
and itb specific heat 0 . By the interreution of such an envelop, we 
may suppose the action of the body upon the medium to be so 
retarded as not sensibly to disturb the uniformity of pressure and 
temperature in the latter. 

When the body is not in a btate of thermodynamic equilibrium, its 
state is not one of those which are represented by our surface. The 
body, however, as a whole has a certain volume, entropy, and energy. 
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which are equal to the sums of the rolumeb, etc., of its parts.'*' If, 
then, we suppose points endowed with mass proportional to the 
masses of the various parts of the body, whi<‘h are in different ther- 
modynamic states, placed in the positions determined by the states 
and motions of these parts, (i. e., so placed that their co-ordinates are 
equal to the volume, entropy, and energy of the whole body supposed 
successively in the same states and endowed with the same velocities 
as the different parts,) the center of gravity of such points thus 
placed will evidently represcTit by its co-ordinates the volume, entropy, 
and energy of the whole body. If all parts of the body are at rest, 
the point representing its volume, entropy, and energy will be the 
center of gravity of a number of points upon the primitive surface. 
The effect of motion in the parts of the body will be to move the 
corresponding points parallel to the axis of 6, a distance equal in 
each case to the ris riro of the whole body, if endowed with the 
velocity of the part represented; — the center of gravity of points 
thus determined will give the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
whole body. 

Now kt us suppose that the body haviug the iuitial volume, 
entropy, and enei'gy, r\ if\ and is placed (enclosed in an envelop as 
aforesaid) in a medium having the constant pressure P and tempera- 
ture 2^ and by the action of the medium and the interaction of its 
own parts comes to a final state of rest in which its volume, etc., are 
w", 7 /', 5"; — we wdsh to find a relation between these quantities. If 
we regard, as we may, the medium as a very large body, so that 
imparting heat to it or compressing it within moderate limits will 
have no appreciable effect upon its pressure and temperature, and 
write “FJ and for its volume, entropy, and energy, equation (1) 


becomes 


dE=TdH--PaY, 


which we may integrate regarding Pand Pas constants, obtaining 

(a) 

where E\ E'\ etc., refer to the initial and final states of the medixim. 
Again, as the sum of the energies of the body and the suiTOunding 
medium may become less, but cannot become greater (this arises from 
the nature of the envelop supposed), we have 

= (S) 


* As the discussion is to apply to cases in which the parts of the body are in 
(sensible) motion, it is necessary to define the sense in which the word m&tgy is to i>e 
used. We will use the word as including ike vis viva of sensibh moiiom. 
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Again, as the sum of the entropies may increase but cannot diminish 

(p) 

Lastlv, it is evident that 

w"+r"=2^^+F'. (d) 

These four equations may he arranged with slight changes as follows : 
-^"+ TJEr”-^RV"=i--R'+TRr'^PV' 

e"+JB'"=e'+j&' 

— TV" - Tti - TS' 

i>o"4.PF"=Po'+PF'. 

By addition we have 

f"— T’v"+ J%"= £'- T^/'+ (e) 

Now the two members of this equation evidently denote the vertical 
distances of the points s*) and 7 /, £') above the plane pass- 

ing through the origin and representing the pressure R and tempera- 
ture T, And the equation expresses that the ultimate distance is less 
or at most equal to the initial. It is evidently immaterial, whether 
the distances be measured vertically or normally, or that the fixed 
plane representing P and T should pass through the origin ; but di&- 
tances must be considered negative when measured from a point 
below the plane. 

It is evident that the sign of inequality holds in (e) if it holds in 
eitlier {h) or (c), therefore, it holds in {e) if there are any differences 
of pressure or temperature between the different parts of the body 
or between the body and the medium, or if any part of the body has 
sensible motion. (In the latter case, there would be an inei'ease of 
entropy due to the couvei’bion of this motion into heat). But even ii 
the body is initially without sensible motion and has throughout the 
same pressitre and temperature as the medium, the sign will still 
hold if different parts of the body (ire in «;tateb represented by points 
in the thermodynamic surface at different distances fi'om the fixed 
plane representing P and T. For it certainly holds if such initial 
circumstances are followed by differences of pressure or temperature, 
or by sensible velocities. Again, the sign of inequality would neces- 
sarily hold if one part of the body should pass, without producing 
changes of pressure or temperature or sensible velocities, into the 
state of another part represented by a point not at the same distance 
from the fixed plane representing P and T. But thbse are the only 
sappositionB possible in the case, unless we suppose that equilibrium 
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subsists, wliicli would require that the points in question should have 
a common tangent plane (page 3b 6), whereas by supposition the planes 
tangent at the difierent points are parallel but not identical. 

The results of the preceding paragmpli may be *Nummed up as fol- 
lows: — ^Unless the body is initially without sensilde motion, and its 
state, if homogeneous, is such as is represented by a point in the 
primitive surface where the tangent plane is parallel to the fixed jjlane 
representing P and or, if the body is not homogeneous in state, 
unless the points in the primitive surface representing the states of 
its parts have a common tangent plane j^^irallel to the fixed j)lane 
representing P and such changes will ensue that the distance 
of the point representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body irom that fixed plane will be diminished (distances being con- 
sidered negative if measured from points beneath the plane). Let 
us apply this result to the question of the stability of the body when 
surrounded, as supposed, by a medium of constant tem[>erature and 
pressure. 

The state of the body in equilibrium will be represented by a point 
in the tbermodyiiamie surface, and as the pressure and temperature of 
the bods are the same as those of the surrounding medium, we may 
take the tangent plane at that point as the fixed plane representing 
P and P If the body is not homogeneous in state, although in equi- 
librium, we may, for the purposes of this discussion of stability, 
either take a point in the derived surface as representing its state, or 
we may take the points in the primitive surface which represent the 
states of the different parts of the body. These points, as we have 
seen (page 386), have a common tangent plane, which is identical with 
the tangent plane for the point in the derived surface. 

Now, if the form of the siu*ftice be such that it falls above the tan- 
gent plane except at the single point of contact, the equilibrium is 
necessarily stable; for if the condition of the body be slightly altered, 
either by imparting sensible motipn to any part of the body, or by 
slightly changing the state of any part, or by bringing any small 
part into any other thermodynamic state whatever, or in all of these 
w'ays, the point representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
whole body will then occupy a position above the original tangent 
plane, and the proposition above enunciated shows that processes 
will ensue which will diminish the distance of this point firom that 
plane, and that such processes cannot cease until the body is brought 
back into its ori^nal condition, when they will necessarily cease on 
account of the form supposed of the surface. 
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On the other hand, if the surface have such a form that any part 
of it fallb below the fixed tangent plane, the equilihriuin will be 
unstable. For it will evidently be possible by a slight change in the 
original condition of the body \^that of equilibrium with the surround- 
ing medium and represented by the point or points of contact) to 
bring the point rei>resenting the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body into a position below the fixed tangent plane, in which case \\ e 
see by the abo\ e proposition that processes will occur which will 
carry the point still farther irom the plane, and that such processes 
cannot cease until all the body has passed into some «5tate entirely 
different from its original state. 

It remains to consider the case in which the surface, although it 
does not anywhere fall below the fixed tangent plane, nevertheless 
meets the plane in more than one point. The equilibrium in this 
case, as we might anticipate fi-om its intermediate character between 
the cases already consiilered, is neutral. For if any part of the 
body be changed from its original state into that represented by 
another point in the thennodynamic surface lying in the same tan- 
gent plane, equilibrium will still subsist. For the supposition in 
regard to the form of the surface implies that uniformity in temjjera- 
ture and pressure still subsists, nor can the body ha\e any necessary 
tendency to pass entirely into the second state or to return into the 
original state, for a change of the values of Tand Piess than any 
assignable quantity would evidently be sufficient to reverse snob a 
tendency if any such existed, as either point at will could by such an 
infinitesimal > aviation of T and P be made the nearer to the plane 
representing Paiid P, 

It must be observed that in the case where the theriiio<lynamie 
surface at a certain point is cottca%''e upward in both its principal 
curvatures, hut si'mewhere falls below the tangent plane drawn 
through that point, the equilibrium although unstable in regard to 
discontinuous changes oi state is stable in regard to continuo7/s 
changes, as appears on restricting the test of stability to the vicinity 
of the point in question ; that is, if we suppose a body to be in a state 
represented by such a point, although the equilibrium would show 
itself unstable if we should introduce into the body a small portion 
of the same substance in oue of the states represented by points 
below the tangent plane, yet if the conditions necessary for such a 
dieeontanuous change are not present, the equilibrium would be sta- 
ble. A fismiliar example of this is afforded by liquid water when 
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heated at any pressure above the temperature of boiling water at 
that pressure.* 

Leading Features of the Thermodynamic Surface for Substances 
which take the forms of Solid ^ Liquid and Vapor. 

W e are now prepared to form an idea of the general character of 
the primitive and derived surfaces and their mutual relations for a 
substance which takes the forms of solid, li<piid, and vapor. The prim- 
itive surface will have a triple tangent plane touching it at the three 
points which represent the three states which can exist in contact. 
Except at these three points, the primitive surface falls entirely above 
the tangent plane. That part of the plane which forms a triangle 
having its vertices at the three points of contact, is the derived sur- 
face which represents a compound of the three states of the sub- 
stance. We may now suppose the plane to roll on the under side of 
the surface, continuing to touch it in two points without cutting it. 
This it may do in three ways, viz : it may commence by turning about 
any one of the sides of the triangle aforesaid. Any pair of points 
which the plane touches at once represent states which can exist per- 
manently in contact. In this way hix lines are traced upon the sur- 
face. These lines have in general a common property, that a tangent 
plane at any point in them will also touch the surface in another 
point. We must say in general^ for, as we shall see hereafter, this 
statement does not hold good for the critical point. A tangent i>lane 
at any point of the surface outside of these lines has the surface en- 
tirely above it, except the single point of contact. A tangent plane 
at any point of the primitive surface within these lines will cut the 
surface. The<ie lines, therefore, taken together may be called the 
limit of ahsolUfte stahility^ and the surface outside of them, the s?ir- 
fouie of absolute stability. That part of the envelop of the rolling 
plane, which lies between the pair of lines which the plane traces on 
the surface, is a part of the derived surface, and represents a mixture 
of two states of the substance. 

* If we wish to express in a single equamon the necessary and sufficient condition 
of thermodynamic equilibrium for a substance when surrounded by a medium of con- 
stant pressure P and temperature % this equation may be written 

<5 (e — 2^ 4 - Pp) = 0, 

when d refers to the variation produced by any variations in the state of the parts of 
the body, and (when different parts of the body are in different states) in the propor- 
tion in which the body is divided between the different states. The condition of stable 
equilibrium is that the value of the expression in the parenthesis shall be a minimum. 
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The relations of these lims and surfaces are roughly represented in 
horizontal projection^ in figure 2, in which the full lines represent 
lines on the primithe ^surface, and the dotted lines those on the 
derived surface. S, L, and V are the points which have a common 
tangent plane and represent the states of solid, liquid, and vapor 


Fig 2 
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which can exist in contact. The plane triangle SLY is the derived 
surface representing compounds of these states. LL^ and V V ' are 
the pair of lines traced by the rolling double tangent plane, between 
which lies the derived surface representing compounds of liquid and 
vapor. VY" and SIS" are another such pair, between which lies the 
derived surface representing compounds of vapor and solid. SS' * 
and LL'" are the third pair, between which lies the derived surface 
representing a compound of solid and liipiid. L" LL', V'YV' and 
S"SS'" are the boundaries of the surfaces which represent resj^ectively 
the absolutely stable states of liquid, vapor, and solid. 

The geometrical expiebbioii of the rebults which Dr. Andrews 
(Phil Trans., vol, 159, p. 6^5} has obtained by his experiments with 
oarbonic acid is that, in the case of this substance at least, the derived 
surface which represents a compound of liquid and vapor is termina- 
ted as followB : as the tangent plane rolls upon the primitive surface, 
the two .points of contact approach one another and finally fall 

* A hot^oaatal piojootioti of the thermodyoamic surface is identic^ with the dia- 
gram described <m pages 330-^38 of this Toluma, under the name of the volume- 
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together. The rolliug of the iloiible t.*ingeiit plane necessarily comes 
to an end. The point wliere the two points of contact fall together is 
the critical point. Before considering farther the geometiical char- 
acteristics of this point and their physical significauce, it will he con- 
venient to investigate the nature of the 2 >rimitive surface which lies 
between the lines which form the limit of absolute stability. 

Between two points of the ]jrimiti\ e surface wliich have a common 
tangent plane, as those rej)re&entecl by L' and V' in figure 2, if tliere 
is no gap in the primitive surface, there must evidently be a region 
where the surface is concave toward the tangent i)laue in one of its 
2>rinci]>al cuiwatures at least, and theretore represents states of unsta- 
ble etpiilibrium in respect to continuous as well as discontinuous 
changes (see page o92 1* If we draw a line upon the ijrimitive sur- 
face, dividing it into parts whicli reju'esent respectively stable and 
unstable equilibrium, in re^ 2 >ect to continuous changes, i. e., di\ iding 
the surface which is concave upward in both its principal curvatures 
from that which is concave downward in one or both, this line, which 
may be called the limit of essf^ntial instability^ must have a form 
somewhat like that represented by ItCvo^ss^ in figure 2, It touches 
the limit of absolute stability at the criticfd 2 >oint C. For we may 
take a pair of i>oints in LC and VC having u common tangent plane 
as near to C as we choose, and the line joining them upon the primi- 
tive surface made by a jdane section perpendicular to the tangent 
plane, will pass through an area of instability. 

The geometrical properties of the critical point in our surface may 
be made more clear by supposing the lines of curvature drawn upon 
the surface for one of the princii>al curvatures, that one, namely, 
which has different signs upon different sides of the limit of essential 
instability. The lines of cu^^ ature which meet this line will in gen 
eral cross it. At any point where they do so, as the sign of their 
curvature changes, they evidently cut a jdane tangent to the surface, 
and therefore the surface itself cuts the tangent i>Iane. But where 
one of these lines of curvature touches the limit of essential instabil- 
ity without ciossiiig it, so that its curvature remains always positive 
(curvatures being considered positive when the conca\ ity is on the 
upper side of the surface), the surface evidently does not cut the tan- 
gent plane, but has a contact of the third order with it in the section 
of least cur\ ature. The critical point, therefore, must be a point 


* This is tlie same result as that obtained by P^ofe^6or J. Thomson in connection 
with the surface referred to in the note on page uS2. 
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where the line of that principal cur\ ature which changes its sign 
is tangent to the line which separates positive from negative curv- 
atures. 

From the last paragraphs we may derive the following physical 
property of the ciitical state: — Although this is a limiting state 
between those of stability and those of instability in respect to con- 
tinuous changes, and although such limiting states are in general 
unstable in respect to such changes, yet the critical state is stable in 
regard to them. A similar propo^tii>n is true in regard to absolute 
stability, i. e., if we disregard the distinction between continuous and 
discontinuous changes, viz : that altliough the ciitical state is a limit- 
ing state between those of stability and instability, and although the 
equilibrium of such limiting states is in general neutral (when we sup- 
pose the substance surrounded by a medium of constant pressure and 
temperature), yet the critical i>omt is stable. 

From what has been said of the curvature of the primitive surface 
at the critical point, it is evident, that if we take a i>oint in this sur- 
face infinitely near to the critical point, and such that the tangent 
planes for these two points shall intersect in a line perpendicular to 
the section of least curvature at the critical point, the angle made by 
the two tangent planes will be an infinitesimal of the same order as 
the cube of the distance of these points. Hence, at the critical point 



and if we imagine the isothermal and isopiestic (line of constant pres- 
sure) drawn for the critical point upon the i)rimitive surface, these 
lines will have a contact of the thir<l order. 

How the elasticity of the substance at constant temperature and 
its specific heat at constant pressure may be defined by the equations, 



therefore at the critical point 



The last four equations would also hold good if jo were substituted 
for and vice verm. 
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We have seen that in the case of such substances as can pass con- 
tinuously from the state liquid to that of vapor, unless the primi- 
tive surface is abruptly terminated and that in a line which passes 
through the critical point, a part of it must represent states which are 
essentially unstable (i. e., unstable in regard to continuous changes,) 
and therefore cannot exist pcM-manently unless in very limited spaces. 
It does not necessarily tbllow that such states cannot be realized at 
all. It apj)cars (piite probable, that a substance initially in the criti- 
cal state may be allowed to expand so rapidly, that, the time being 
too short for appreciable condiictitm of heat, it will pass into some of 
these states of essential instability. other result is possible on 

the supposition of no traiismission of heat, which requires that the 
points representing the stateh of all the parts of the body shall be 
confined to the isentrojiic (adiabatic) line of the critical point upon 
the primitive surface. It will be observed that there is no insta- 
bility in regard to changes of state thus limited, for this line (the 
plane section of the primitive surface perpendicular to the axis of ;/) 
is concave upwaid, as is evident from the fact that the primitive sur- 
face lies entirely above the tangent plane lor the critical point. 

We may suppose waves of compression and expansion to be propa- 
gated in a substance initially in the critical state. The velocity of 

propagation will depend upon the value of ’ 

Now for a wave of coni2>ressioii the value of these expressions is 
determined by the form of the isen tropic on the primitive surface. 
If a wave of expansion has the same velocity approximately as one 
of compression, it follows that the substance when expanded under 
the circumstances remains in a state represented by the primitive sur- 
face, which involves the realization of states of essential instability. 

( d^€\ 

dv^) derived surface is, it will be observed, 

totally different from its value in the prhuitive surface, as the curva- 
ture of these surfaces at the critical point is different. 

The case is different in regard to the part of the surface l)etween 
the limit of absolute stability and the limit of essential instability. 
Here, we have experimental knowledge of some of the states repre- 
sented. In water, for example, it is well known that liquid states can 
be realized beyond the limit of absolute stability, — both beyond the 
part of the limit where vaporization usually commences (LL' in figure 
2), and beyond the part where congelation usually commences (LL'"). 
That vapor may also exist b*^ytmd the limit of absolute stability,!, e., 
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that it may exist at a given temperature at pressures greater than 
that of equilibrium between the vapor and its liquid meeting in a 
plane surface at that temiDerature, the considerations adduced by Sir 
W. Tho ms on in liis paper ‘‘ On the equilibrium of a vapor at the 
curved «iurface of a liquid'’ (Froc. Roy. Soc. Ed., Session 1869-1 8*7 0, 
and Phil. Mag., voL xlii, p. 448), leave no room for doubt. By exper- 
iments like that suggested by Professor J. Thomson in his paper 
already referred to, we may be able to carry vapors farther beyond 
the limit of absolute stability.* As the resistance to deformation 
characteristic of solids evidently tends to prevent a discontinuous 
change of state fvom commencing within them, substances can doubt- 
less exist in solid states very far beyond the limit of absolute stability. 

The surface of absolute stability, together with the triangle repre- 
senting a compound of three states, and the three developable sur- 
faces which have been described representing compounds of two 
states, foims a continuous sheet, which is everywhere concave upward 
except where it is plane, and has only one value of s for any given 
values of v and ?/. Hence, as t is necessarily positive, it has only one 
value of // for any given values of v and s. If vaporization can take 
place at every temperature except 0 , p is everywhere positive, and 
the surface has only one value of v for any given values of 7/ and e. 
It forms the surface of dissiptUed energy. If we consider all the 
points representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the body in 
every possible state, whether of equilibrium or not, these points will 


* If wo experiment with a fluid which does not wet the vessel which contains it, we 
may avoid the necessity of keeping the vessel hotter than the vapor, in order to pre- 
vent condensation. If a glass bulb with a stem of sufficient length be placed vertically 
with the open end of the stem in a cup of mercuiy, the stem containing nothing but 
mercury and its vapor, and the bulb nothing but the vapor, the height at which the 
mercury rests in the ^m, affords a ready and accurate means of deteimining the pres- 
sure of the vapor. If the stem at the top of the column of liquid should be ma4e hot- 
ter than the bulb, condensation would take place in the latter, if the liquid were one 
which would wet the bulb. But as this is not the case, it appears probable, that if 
the erperiment were conducted with proper precautions, there would be no condensa- 
te*! within certain limits in regard to the temperatures. If condensation should take 
place, it wbuld be easily observed, especially if the bulb were bent over, so that the 
mercury condensed could not run back into the stem. So long as condensation does 
not occur, it will be easy to give any desired (different) temperatures to the bulb and 
the top of the column of mercury in the stem- The temperature of the latter will 
detenmne the presenire of the vapor in the bulb. In this way, it would appear, we 
may obMa In the bulb vapor of mercury having pressures greater for the tempera- 
twee than jffume of sat^ 
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form a solid figure unbounded in some directions, but bounded in 
otliers by this surface.* 

The lines traced upon the primitive surface by the rolling double 
tangent plane, which have been called the limit of absolute stability, 
do not end at the vertices of the triangle which represents a mixture 
of those states. For when the plane is tangent to the primitive sur- 
face in these three points, it can commence to roll upon the surface as 
a double tangent plane not only by leaving the surface at one of 
these points, but also by a rotation in the opposite direction. In the 
latter case, however, the lines traced upon the primitive surface by 
the points of contact, although a contiiiiiatiou of the lines previously 
described, do not form any pax*t of the limit of ab>olute stability. 
And the parts of the envelops of the rolling plane between these lines, 
although a continuation of the developable surfaces which have been 
described, and representing states of the body, of which some at least 
may be realized, are of minor interest, as they form no part of the 

* This description of the surface of dissipated energy is intended to apply to a sub- 
stance capable of existing ab solid, liquid, and vapor, and which, prebents no anoma- 
lies in its tliermodynamic properties But, whatever the form of the primitive sur- 
face may he, if we take the parts of it for every point of which the tangent plane does 
not cut the primitive surface, together with all the plane and developable derived sur- 
face, which can be formed in a manner analogous to those described in the preceding 
pages, by fixed and rolling tangent planes which do not cut the primitive surface, — 
such surfaces taken together wiU form a continuous sheet, which, if we reject the 
part, if any, for which < 0, forms the surface of dissipated energy and has the geo- 
metrical properties mentioned above. 

There will, however, be no such part in which 0, if there is any assignable tem- 
perature at which the substance has the properties of a perfect gas except when its 
volume is less than a certain quantity v'. For the equations of an isothermal line in 
the thermodynamic sar&ioe of a perfect gas are (see equations (b) and (£) on pages 
321-322 of this Yolume .1 

€=z G 

• 7 = a log V -f O'. 

The isothermal of V in the thermodynamic surface of the substance in question must 
therefore have the same equations in the part in which v exceeds the constant v'. 
Now if at any point in this surface i> < 0 and ^ > 0 the equation of the tangent plane 
for that point will be 

e = JJIJ 7 'k- nv + 

where m denotes the temperature and —n the pressure for the point of contact, so 
m and n are both positive. Now it is evidently possible to give so large a value to v 
in the equations of the isothermal that the point thus determined shall fall below the 
tangent plane. Therefore, the tangent plane cuts the primitive surface, and the point 
of the thermodynamic surface for which jp < 0 cannot belong to the snrf^s men- 
tioned in the last paragraph as forming a continuous sheet. 
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surface of dissipated energy on the one hand, nor have the theoreti- 
cal interest of the primitive surface on tlie other. 

Problems rdathig to th* Surface of PisslputuJ Rncrgy, 

The surface of dinbij^ated energy has an important a 2 >plication to a 
certain class of problems which refer to the results which are theo- 
retically possible with a given body or system of bodies in a given 
initial condition. 

For example, let it be required to find the greatest amount of 
mechanical work which can be obtained from a given quantity of a 
certain substance in a given initial state, ^vithout increasing its total 
volume or allowing heat to pass to or from external bodies, except 
such as at the close of the processes are left in their initial condition. 
'This has been called the available energy of the body. The initial 
state of the body is supposed to be such that the body can be made 
to pass from it to states of dissipated energy by reversible i)rocesses. 

If the body is in a state represented by any point of the surface of 
dissi})ated energy, of course no work can be obtained from it under 
the given conditions. But even if the body is in a state of thermody- 
namic equilibriirm, and therefore in one represented by a point in the 
thermodynamic surface, if this point is not in the surface of dissipated 
energy, because the e(iuilibrium of the body is unstable in regard to 
discontinuous changes, a certain amount of energy will be available 
under the conditions for the production of work. Or, if the body is 
solid, even if it is uniform in state throughout, its pressure (or ten- 
sion) may have different values in different directions, and iu this way 
it may have a certain available energy. Or, if different i>arts of the 
body are in different states, this will in general be a source of availa- 
ble energy. Lastly, we need not exclude the case in which the body 
has sensible imrtion and its vis viva constitutes suailable energy. In 
any case, we mxist find the initial volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body, which will be equal to the sums of the initial volumes, entro- 
pies, and energies of its parts. Energy’ is here used to iuclude the 
vis viva of sensible motions). These values of w, and € will deter- 
mine the position of a certain jaunt which we will speak of as repre- 
senting the initial state. 

Now the condition that no heat shall be allowed to pass to exter- 
nal bodies, requires that the final entropy of the body shall not be 
less than the initial, for it could only be made less by violating this 
condition. The problem, therefore, may be reduced to this, — ^to find 
the amount by which the energy of the body may be diminished 
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without increasing its volume or diininishing its entropy. This 
quantity will he represented geometrically hy the distance of the 
point representing the initial state from the surface of dissipated en- 
ergy measured parallel to the axis of £. 

Let us consider a different problem. A certain initial state of the 
body is given as before. Xo work is allowed to be done upon or by 
external bodies. Heat is allowed to pass to and from them only on 
condition that tlie algebraic sum of all heat which thus parses shall 
be 0. From both these conditions any bodies may be excepted, which 
shall be left at the close of the processes in their initial state. More- 
over, it is not allowed to increase the volume of the bo<ly. It is 
required to find the greatest amount by which it is possible under 
these conditions to diminish the entropy of an external system. 
This will be, evidently, the amount by which the entropy of the body 
can be increased without changing the energy of the body or increas- 
ing its volume, which is repivsented geometrically by the distance of 
the point repi'esenting the initial state from the sui*faee of dissipated 
energy, measured parallel to the axis of /;. This might be called the 
cajjacity for entropy of the body in the given state.* 

Thirdly. A certain initial condition of the body is given as before. 
Xo work is allowed to be done upon or by external bodies, nor any 
heat to pass to or from them ; from which conditions bodies may be 
excepted, as before, in which no pennanent changes are produced. 
It is required to find the amount hy which the volume of the body 

* It may be worth while to call attention to the analogy and the difference between 
this problem and tlie preceding. In the first case, the question is virtually, how great 
a weight does the state of the given body enable us to raise a given distance, no other 
permanent change being produced in external bodies. In the second ease, the ques- 
tion is virtually, what amount of heat does tlie state of the given body enable us to 
take from an external body at a fixed temperature, and impart to another at a higher 
fixed temperature. In order that the numerical values of the available energy and of 
the capacity for entropy should be identical with the answers to these questions, it 
would be necessary in the first case, if the weight is measured in units of force, that 
the given distance, measured vertically, should be the unit of length, and in the second 
ease, that the difference of the reciprocals of the fixed temperatures should be unity. 
If we prefer to take the freezing and Imiling points as the fixed temperatures, as 
ill =0.00098, the capacity for entropy of the body in any given condition 
would be 0.00098 times the amount of heat which it would enable ns to raise from the 
freezing to the boiling point (i. e., to take from a body of which the temperature re- 
mains fixed at the freezing point, and impart to another of which tlie temperature 
remains fixed at the boiling point). 

The relations of these quantities to one another and to the surface of dissipated 
energy are illustrated by figure 3, which represents a plane perpendicular to the axis 
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can be diminished, using for that purpose, according to the condi- 
tions, only the force denved from the body itself. The conditions 


of V and passing through the point A, which represents the initial state of the body. 
MN is the section of the surface of dissipated 
energy. Qe and Qv are sections of the planes 
7 = 0 and e = 0 , and therefore parallel to the 
axes of € and n respectively. AD and AE are 
the energy and entropy of the body in its ini- 
tial state, AB and AO, its available energy and 
its capacity for entropy respectively. It will 
be observed that when either the available 
energy or the capacity for entropy of the body 
is 0. the other has the same value. Except in 
this case, either quantity may be varied without 
affecting the other. Eor, on account of the 
curvature of the surface of dissipated energy, 
it is evidently possible to change the position of 
the point representing the iuitial state of the 
body so as to vary its distance from the surface 
measured parallel to one axis without varying that measured parallel to the other. 

As the different senses in which the word mtr&py has been used by different writ- 
ers is liable to cause misunderstanding, it may not be out of place to add a few words 
on the terminology of this subject. If Professor Clausius had defined miarof^ so that 
its value should be determined by the equation 

y * 

instead of bis equation (ICechanische 'Wdrmetheorie, Abhand. iz, §14; Fogg. Ann., 
July, 1863) 

»» ’ 2 * ^ 



where S denotes the entropy and y the temperature of a body and dQ the element of 
heat imparted to it. that which is here colled rajyaciti/ for entropy would naturally be 
called avuUahle eidrupy^ a term the more convenient on account of its analogy with the 
term available energy. Such a difference in the definition of entropy would involve no 
difference in the form of the thermodynamic surface, nor in any of our geometrical 
constructions, if only we suppose the direction in which entropy is measured to be 
reversed. It would only make it necessaiy to substitute — 7 for 7 in our equations, 
and to make the corresponding change in the verbal enunciation of propositions. Pro- 
fessor Tait has proposed to use the word entropy in the opposite sense to that in 
which Clausius has employed it,” (Thermodynamics, 4$ 48. See also § ITS), which 
appears to mean that he would determine its value by the first of the above equations. 
He nevertheless appears subsequently to use the word to denote available energy 
{§ 182, 2d theorem) Professor Maxwell uses the word entropy as synonymous with 
available energy, with the erroneous statement that Clausius uses the word to denote 
ihe port of the energy which is not available, (Theory of Heat, pp. 186 and 188). The 
term entropy, however, as used by Clausius does not denote a quantity of the same 
kM (L e., one which can be measured by the same unit) as energy, as is evident firom 
hSfi eqmitioiH above, in which Q (heat) denotes a quantity measured by the unit 
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require that the energy of the body bhall not be altered nor its 
entropy diminished. Hence the quantity sought is represented l)y 
the distance of the point representing the initial state from the sur- 
fi\ce of dissipated energy, measured parallel to the axis of volume. 

Fourthly. An inicial condition (if the body ib gi\ en as before. Its 
volume is not allowed to be increased. Xo work is allowed to be 
done upon or by external bodies, nor any heat to pass to or from 
them, except a certain body of given constant temperature t\ From 
the latter conditionb may be excepted as before bodies in whicli no 
permanent changes are produced. It is re<pured to find the greatest 
amount of heat whicli can be imparted to the body of constant tem- 
perature, and also the greatest amount of heat which can be taken 
from it, under the suppo'sed condition'^. If through the point of the 
initial state a straight line be drawn in the plane ])erpendicular to 
the a\ib of so that the tangent of the angle which it makes with 
the direction of the axis of // shall be equal to the gi\eii tem]iera- 
ture t\ it may easily be shown that the vertical projections of the 
two segments of this line made by the point of the initial state and 
the surface of dissipated energy represent the two <piantities required.*** 

These problems may be moditied so as to make them approach 
more nearly the economical problems which actually present them- 
selves, if we suppose the body to be suiTomided by a medium of con- 
stant pressure and temperature, and let the body and the medium 
together take the place of tlie body in the preceding problems. The 
results would be as follou s : 

If we suppose a jilaiie representing the constant pressure and tem- 
perature of the medium to be tangent to the surface of dissipated 
energy of the body, the distance of the point reprebenting the initial 
state of the body from this plane nieasiired parallel to the axis of a 
will represent the available energy of the body and medium, the dis- 
tance of the point to the plane measured parallel to the axis of // will 
represent the capacity for entropy of the body and medium, the dis- 
tance of the point to the plane measured parallel to the axis of v will 
represent the magnitude of the greatest vacuum which can be pro- 
duced in the body or medium (all the power used being derived from 


of energy, and as the unit in which T (temperature) is measured is arbitrary, S and Q 
are evidently measured by different units. It may be added that entropy as defined 
by Clausius is synonymous with the thermodynamic function as defined by Bankine. 

* Thus, in figure 3, if the straight line MAN be drawn so that tan NAC = MB 
will be the greatest amount of heat which can be given to the body of constant tem- 
perature and NS will be the greatest amount which can be taken from it. 

TBAm CoiuraioTioiJT Aoahekt, Vol. II- 35 Dec., 1813. 
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the l)Ofly and medium) ; if a line he drawn through the point in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis of ??, the vertical projection of the 
segment of this line made hy the point and the tangent plane will 
represent the greatest amount of heat which can he given to or taken 
from another body at a constant temperature equal to the tangent of 
the inclination of the line to the horizon. (It represents the great- 
est amount which can he given to the hody of constant temperature, 
if this temperature is greater than that of the medium ; in the reverse 
case, it represents the greatest amount which can he withdrawn from 
that hody). In all these cases, the point of contact between the 
plane and the surface of dissipated energy represents the final state of 
the given body. 

If a plane representing the pressure and temperature of the medium 
be drawn through the point representing any given initial state of 
the body, the part of this plane which falls within the surface of dis- 
sipated energy will represent in respect to volume, entropy, and 
energy all the states into which the body can he brought by reversi- 
ble processes, without producing permanent changes in external 
bodies (except in the medium), and the solid figure included between 
this plane figure and the surface of dissipated energy will represent 
all the states into which the body can he brought by any kind of pro- 
cesses, without producing permanent changes in external bodies 
(except in the medium).* 


* The hody under diecnesion has been supposed throughout this paper to be homo- 
geneoQB in substance But if we ima^ne any material system whatever, and suppose 
the position of a point to be determined for every possible state of the system, by 
making the co-ordinates of the point equal to the total volume, entropy, and energy of 
the system, the points thus determined will evidently form a solid figure bounded in 
certain directions by the surface representing the states of dissipated energy. In 
these states, the temperature is necessarily imifonn throughout the system ,* the pres- 
sure may vary (e. g., in the case of a very large mass like a planet), but it will always 
be possible to maintain the equiUbriom of the system (in a state of dissipated energy) 
by a unifbrm normal pressure applied to its surface. This pressure and the uniform 
temperature of the system will be represented by the inclination of the surface of dis- 
sipated energy according to the rule on page 38B. And in regard to such problems as 
have been di^^cussed in the last five pages of this paper, this surface will possess, rela- 
tively to the system which it represents, properties entirely Similar to those of the sur- 
face of dissipated energy of a homogeneous body. 
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Acanthonyx Petiverii, Jo, 

Acanthoplax, 114. 

insignis, 126, 115. 

Achelous Ordwayi, 9, 34. 

Sebae, 34. 
apinimanus, 9, 34. 

Agarum Turneri, 344. 

Ahnfeltia plicata, .146. 

Alaria esculenta, 343. 

Algae, list of, marine, collected near ISa’^t- \ 
port, Maine, by D. 0. Eaton, 343. 

Alpheus armillatus, 23. 
beterocbelis, 23. 39. 
lutarius, 23 
malleator, 40. 
tridentulatus, 40. 

Anomia, sp.. 206. 

Anomoura, 17, 38. 

Aphera Peruana, 190. 
tes^sellata, 190. 

AratUfc. Pisonii, 38. 

Area grandis, 204. 

T /ar^Tiiij 204. 
tuberculosa, 204. 

Arenaeus cribrarius, 35. 

Argobuccinum Zorritense, 196. 

Blake, W. P., Greology of the island of 
Yesso, Japan, 293. 

Bosciadse, 146. 

Boscia, 146. 

Bocourti, 146. 
dentata, 147. 
denticulata, 146. 
gracOipes, 146. 
macropa, 146. 
sinuti&ons, 147. 

Braichyura. 1, 32. 

Brazilian podophthalmia, list of the de- 
scribed species of, 31. 

Bridge, design for, across the East River, 
by W. P. Trowbridge, 263. 

Bulla Adamsit, 186. 

Oalcinus obscurus, 17, 

Bulcatus, 17, 39. 
tibicen, 17. 

Oallapoidea, 38. 

Calliblepharis ciliata, 346. 

Oallinectes Dame, 7, 34. 
diacanthus. 7. 
larvatus, 9, 34. 
omatus, 8, 34. 


I Oalliostoma lima. 187. 
nodtiliferum. 187 

1 Callithamnion Americanum, 348. 
flocco'^um, 348. 

Pylaissei, 348. 

Eothii, 348. 

Callopoma lineatum, 1 86. 
i'ancellaria Bradleyi. 192. 

Larkinii, 192. 
spatiosa, 191. 
tessellata, 190. 
triangularis, 191. 

Cancer cordatus. 13. 13. 

, coronatus, 1. 

j gonagra, 7. 

j hibpidus, 2. 

Jamaicensis. 23. 
ruricola, 11- 
sclopetarius, 13. 
uca, 13. 

Tocans major, 122. 
vocator, 127. 

(^ancroidea, 33. 

Oarcinus Mmnas, 35. 

Cardiosoma, 142, 150. 
armatum, 16. 
camifex. 16. 
crassiun, 144. 
diurum, 16. 

guanhumi, 16, 36, 143. 
quadratum, 16, 36, 143, 144. 

('ardium, 203. 

Oenobita Diogenes, 38. 

Cenobitidae, 38. 

Ceramium Hooperi, 347, 
rubrum, 347, 

Chaetomorpha Melagonium, 349. 
tortuosa, 349. 

Chasmagnathns granulatus, 37. 

Ghelonian and human shoulder-girdle, mus- 
cles of, by H. S. Williams, 301. 

Ohione, 202, 203. 
amathusia, 202. 
gnidia, 202. 
variabilis, 202. 

Ohlorodius Ploridanus. 3. 34. 

Ohohdnis crispn.s, 347. 

Chorda Pilum, 344. 

lomentaria, 344. 

Chordaria flageUiformis, 344. 

Oladophora arcta, 348. 

flexuosa, 349. 

Clavella distorta, 199. 
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(’lavella ftolida, 199. 

Clilmnarius Antillensis, Is, 39 
BrasUiensis, 18, 39. 
sclopetarius. 18, 39. 
vittani*^. 18, 39. 

Oolumbella Unceolata, 198. 

Conus Bradleyi, 194. 
purpuraseens. 194. 
sp., 194. 

Corallina officinalib, 346. 

Corbula Bradleyi, 200. 
sp., 200. 

Crassatella gibbosa. 203. 

Orepidula, sp., 18T. 

Oronius ruber, 34. 

Crucihulum inerme, 1 88 
spluosum, 18S. 

Crustacea, notice of the, collected by 
Prof. C. F. Hartt. on the coast of Bra- 
zil, in 1867, by Sidney I. Smith. 1. 

notes on American, bv Sidney I- 
Smith, 113. 

Gryptogia.p8UH, 164. 
angiilatus, 12. 
cirripea, 11, 37. 

Cuma alternate, 198. 
kiosquifonnis, 198. 
tecta, 198. 

Oyclograpsus integer, 37. 

C^toclonium purpuraseens, 346. 

Dana, James B., ^logy of the New 
Haren region, with reference to the 
origin of its topographical features, 45. 

Delesseria alata, 346. 
sinuosa, 345. 

Desmarestia aciileata, 343. 
viridis, 343. 

DIefcyoeiphon foeniculaceus, 344. 

Dilocarcinus, 152. 

Castelnaui, 36. 
emarginatus, 36, 
pictus, 36, 152. 

Dissodactylidae, 172. 

Dissodactylus, 172. 
nltidus. 173. 

Dosinia Dunkeri, 202. 
grandis, 201, 202. 
ponderosa. 202. 

Dromidse, 38. 

Dromidia Antillensis. 17, 38. 

Baton, D. C,, list of marine algse, collected 
near Kastport, Maine, in 1872, 343. 

Bctocarpos brachiatus, 345. 
littoralis, 345. 
siliculosus, 345. 
toxnentosus, 345. 

EKachista f udcola, 344. 

Entoromorpha compressa, 348. 

" inteefoialjs. 348. 

Bpialtiis Braailiensis, 33. 
marginatuB, 33. 


Epilobocera, 148. 
armata, 151. 

Cubensis, 150, 152. 

Erichthida?, 41. 

Erichthus spiniger, 41. 
vestitus, 41. 

Eriphia gonagra 7, 34 

Eriphidae, 34. 

Eucratopsis, 164. 
crassimnnus. 35. 

Enpagurus criniticornis, 39. 
scabriculus. 39. 

Euryechinus imbecillis, 171. 

Euryplax, 162. 
nitidus, 162. 
politus, 163. 

Burypodidse, 33. 

Eurypodiua Latreillii, 33. 

Eutiiora cristata, 346. 

Fabia Cliilensis, 170. 
subquadrata, 172. 

Fluids, graphical methods in the thermo- 
dynamics of, by J. W. Gribbs, 309. 

Fueus nodosus, 343. 
serratus, 343. 
vesiciilosus, 343. 

Galateida?, 39. 

Galathea ampleetens, 39. 

Gasteropoda. 18 C. 

G^ecaroinidte. 35, 142. 

Gecarcinus, sp., 35. 

Gecarcoidea Lalandei, 36. 

Gelasimiis, 113. 

armatus, 123. 125, 126, 127. 
brevifrons, 131. 
gibbosuB, 137. 140. 
beterochelos, 122. 
heterophtha^us, 116. 119, 121. 
heteropleuriis, 118. 
insignis, 126. 
macrodactylus. 128 
maraooanC 35. 122. 123, 125, 127. 
mina.x, 128, 131, 13.7, 136, 136, 138. 
mordax, 35, 135. 
ornatus, 125, 127. 

palustris. 35. 119, 127, 128, 131, 133. 
Panameusis, 139. 
platidactylus, 122, llf>. 
princeps. 120. 122, 125. 
pugilator, 130. 131. 136, 137, 138, 
pugnax, 130, 131, 133, 134, 136, 136, 
138, 136. 
rapax, 134. 
sTenodactylus, 35, 139. 
styliferus, 114, 118, 119. 
subcylindricus, 136, 1,37. 
vocans, 119, 127, X31, 136. 

Geology of the Island of Tesso, Japan, 
by W. P. Blake, 293. 

of the New Haven region, with ref- 
erence to origin of its topographical 
features, by James D. Dana, 45. 
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Gibbs, J. W. graphical methods in the I 
thermodynamics of fluids, 309. 

a mediod of geometrical representa- 
tion of the thermodjTiamic properties of 
substances by means of surfaces. 3S2. 

Grigartina mamillosa. 346. 

GlyptograpsiiP, 153. 

impressus. 154, 156. 

Glyptoplax, 164 
pugnax, 165. 

Goniograpsus cruentatus, 11. 
innotatus, 3*7. 
simplex, 37. 
varius, 37. 

Goniopsis cruentatus, 11, 37. 
ruricola, 11. 

Gonodaetylus chiragra, 31. 41. 

Gonoplacidae, 35, 160. 

Gonoplax maratoani, 12:i. 

Graphical methods in the thermodynam- 
ics of fluids, by J. W. Gibbs. 309. 

Grapsidsc, 37. 153. 

Grapsus cinereus, 157. 
cruentatus, 11. 
longipes, 11. 

Halosaccion ramentaeeum, 347. 

Harrison, B. B., M.D., and F. E. Loomis, 
Ph.D., on wind, rain and snow, at Wal- 
lingford, Conn., 209. 

Hartt, Prof, 0. F., notice of the Crustacea 
collected by, on the coast of Brazil, in 
1567, by Sidney L Smith, 1. 

Harvella, sp., 201. 

Helice granidata, :i7. 

Hemicardia afSnis, 204. 
obovalis, 204. 

Hepatidse, 38. 

Hepatus angustatus, 38. 
fasciatus, 38. 

Heterograpsus, 154. 

Hildenbrandtia, 346. 

Hippa emerita, 38. 

Hippidss, 38. 

Hippolyte exilirostratus, 40. 
obliquiznanus, 40. 

Hormotrichum boreale, 349. 

Oarmichaelii, 349. 
speciosum. 349. 

Indian Onomatopoeia, on some allegod spe- 
cimens ot by J. Hammond TirambuU, 
177. 

Japan, geology of the Island of Yesso, by 
W. P. Blake, 299. 

T Ji.mftUih r ft.’nftbi fttft, 200. 

Laminaria dermaiodea, 343. 
longieruris, 344. 
saccharina, 344. 
trilaminata, 344. 

Leda acmninata, 205. 

Leptograpsus rugulosus, 37. 


Libidoclea Brasiliensis. 32. 

Libinia spinosa, 32. 

Library, addition to the, i, v. 

List of the described species of Brazilian 
podophthalmia, 31. 

Lithodomus aristatus, 1 69. 

lithothamnion polymorphum, 345. 

Lobster, early stages of, by S. I. Smith, 
351. 

Loomis, F. E., Ph.D,. and B. P. Harrison, 
M.D.. on wind, rain and snow at Wal- 
lin^ord. Conn., 209. 

Loomis, F. E., Ph.D.. direction and force 
of wind at Iffew Haven, 269. 

Lucifer adcularis, 41. 

Luciferidae. 41. 

Lucippa lajvis, 33. 

Lupa diaeantha. 7. 
spinimana, 9. 

Lysiosquilla inomata. 41. 

Macromysis gracilis, 41. 

Hacroura, 18, 39. 

Mactra, sp., 201. 

Zorritensis, 201. 

Maiidae. 32. 

]^£aioidea, .32. 

Malea ringens, 196. 
sp., 196. 

Margaritophora fimbriata, 1 68. 

Marginella incrassata, 197. 

Menippe Eumphii, ,‘14. 

Meteorolo^, direction and force of the 
\\'ind, with the fall of rain and snow at 
Wallingford, (Vnn., by B. F. Harrison 
and F. E. Loomis, 209." 

mean direction and force of the wind 
at Hew Haven, by F. E. Loomis, 269. 

Method of geometrical representation of 
the thermodynamic properties of sub- 
stances by means of surfaces, by J. W. 
Gibbs, 382. 

Milnia bicomuta, 1, 33. 

Minyocerus angustus, 38. 

Mit&racidee, 32. 

Mithraculus coronatus, I, 32. 
sculptus, 2. 

Mlthraz hispidus, 2, 32. 

Mitra, sp„ 197. 

Molluscan Fauna, of the later Tertiary of 
Peni, by Edward T. Nelson, Ph.D., 186. 

Muscles of the chelonian and human shoul- 
der-girdles, by H. S. Williams, 301. 

Mysidea, 41. 

Myurella, sp., 19,3. 
tuberosa, 193. 

Nautilograpsus, sp., 37. 

Nelson, Edward T.. Ph.D., on the Mollus- 
ean Fauna of the later Tertiary of Peru, 
186. 

Neptunus cruentatus, 10. 
marginatus, 8. 
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^feptunusj Ordwayi, 9. 
pelagicus, 11. 

Xew Haven, direction and force of the 
wind at by P. E. Loomis, Ph.D., 269. 

Xew Haven Region, geology and topo- 
graphical features of, bv James D. Dana, 
45. 

Xotes on American Crustacea, by Sidney 
L Smith, 113. 

Hotice of the Crustacea collected by Prof. 
0. P. Hartr, on the coast of Brazil, in 
1867, by Sidney L Smith, 1. 

Ocypoda gigantea, 143. 
heterochelos, 122. 
maracoani, 123. 
pugilator, 136. 
rhombea, 35. 
ruricola, 143. 

Ocypode oordata, 143 
reticulatus, 156. 

0<ypodidae, 35, 113. 

Ocypodoidea, 35, 113. 

Oliva polpaster, 197 
sp., 197. 

Onomatopoeia, Indian, on some alleged 
spedmons of, by J. Hammond Tram- 
bull, 177. 

Opisthocera, 148, 151. 

Gilmanii, 149. 

Oscillatoria, sp., 350. 

Ostracotheres, 169. 
affinis. 169, 170. 
politus, 169. 

Savignyi, 170. 

Tridacnse, 170, 

Ostrea, sp., 205, 206. 

Pachycheles moniliferus, 38. 

Paehygrapsus innotatos, 37. 
intermedius, 37. 
marmoratus, 37. 
maurus, 37. 
rugulosus, 37. 
simplex, 37. 

Paguridm, 38. 

Pagurus granulatus. It. 
sdopetariu^, 18. 
sulcatuB, 17. 
tibicen, 17. 
vittattts, 18. 

Palaemonidae, 39. 

Palaonon acanthurus, 40. 
ensiculus, 26, 40, 
forceps. 24, 40. 

Jamaicezksis. 23, 40. 

Lamarrei, 40 
Olfersii, 40. 
spinimanus. 40. 

Fallnuros argus, 39. 

Baiybauzidae, 39. 

PSoiDpM generosa, 200. 

ereoatus, 3, 5. 


Panopeus Hartii, 5, 34. 

Herhstii, 34. 
politus, 3. 5, 34. 
transversus, 3, 4. 

Panulirus argus, 39. 
echinatus, 20, 39. 
guttatus, 20, 23. 

Pecten, sp., 205. 

Peloeardnus Lalandei, 36. 

Peltima scutiformis, 33. 

Peneidae, 40. 

Peneus Brasiliensis, 27, 40. 

setiferus, 40. 

Pericera bicoma, 1. 

bicomis, 1. 

Perioeridse, 33. 

Petrolisthes Brasiliensis, 38. 

Petrochiras granulatus, 17, 38. 
Petrolisthes leporinus, 38. 

Pholas. Bp,, 200. 

Pilummis Quoyi, 34. 

Pinnaxodes, 170. 

Chilensis, 170. 
hirtipes, 170. 

Pinnotheres, 166. 

Chilensis, 170. 

Lithodomi, 169. 
margarita, 166. 
veterum, 170. 

Pinnothendae, 166. 

Pisa bicoma, 1. 

bicomuta^ 1. 

Platyonichidse, 35. 

Pleurotoma, sp., 194. 

Podophthalmla, Brazilian, list of the de- 
scribed species of, 31. 

Polinices subangulata, 195. 

Polyides rotundus, 346. 

Pol> siphonia fastigiata, 345. 
urceolata, 345. 
violaoea, 345. 

Porcellana Boscii, 38. 
frontalis, 38. 
leporina, 38. 

I Porcellamdce. 38. 

Porphyra vulgaris, 34b. 

Portimidae. .{4. 

Portunus spinimanus, 9. 

Potamia, 146 

Chilensis, 146. 
latifroi^ 147 
Potamocarcinus, 148. 

Prionoplax, 160. 
cihatus, 160. 
spinicarpus, 160. 

Pseudothelphusa, 146, 148. 

Americana, 146, 148. 

Booourti, 146. 

Chilensis, 146. 
dentata, 147. 
denticuiata, 146. 
gradlipes, 146. 
maeropa^ 146, 148. 
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Pseudothelphusa plan^ 146, 147, 148. 
sinuti&ons, 147. 

Ptilotd elegans, 34b. 
serrata. .'»47. 

Rachitia spinalis, 41. 

Rhodymenia palmata, 340. 

Scarpharca rnrs, 203. 

Scyllaridae, 39. 

ScyUarus aeqninoxialis, 18, 39. 

Sesarma, 156. 
angusta, 159. 
angustipes, 37, 159. 
cinerea. 157. 
oecidentalis, 158. 

Pisonii, 38. 
reticulata, 156. 158. 
sulcata, 156. 

Sicyonia cariuata, 40. 

Smith, S. I., notice of the Crustacea col- 
lected by Prof. 0. P. Hartt on the coast 
of Brazil in 1867, 1. 
notes on American Crustacea, 113. 
early stages of the American Lobster, 
351. 

Solarium sezlineare, 194. 

Solecurtus afSnis, 200. 
sp., 200. 

Speocarcinus, 164. 

Squillu chira^a. 31. 
prasino-lineata, 41. 
rubro-lineata, 41. 
scabricauda, 41. 

Squillidae, 41. 

Squilloidea, 31, 41. 

S&>mbina lanceolata, 198. 

Strombus Peruvianus, 192. 

Sylviocarcinus Devillei, :]6. 

Tellina, sp., 201. 

Thermodynamio properties of substances, 
a method of geometrical representation 
of, by means of surfaces, by J. W. 
GKbbs, 382. 

Thermodynamics of fluids, graphical 
methods in, by J. W. CTibbs, 309. 


Topographical features of the New Ha- 
ven region, their origin, by James D. 
Dana, 45. 

Trichodaetylidse, 36, 152. 

Triehodactylns Cunninghami, 36. 
fluviatilis, 36. 
punctatus. 36. 
quadratus. 36. 

Trowbridge, "VT. P., design for a bridge 
across the East River, 263. 

TnimbuU, J. Hammond, on some alleged 
specimens of Indian Onomatopo:fia, 177. 

Turritella bifastigiata, 189. 
goniostoma, lb9. 
plana, IbS, 189. 
sp., 190. 
suturaHs, 188. 
tigrina, 189. 

Tea cordata, 13, 15, ,36. 

Cunninghami, .10. 
laevis, 13, 15. 
una. 15, 36. 

TJlva latissima. ,348. 

Uvanilla, sp., 187. 

Termetus, 188. 

TFallingford, Conn., wind, rain and snow 
at, by B P. Harrison, M.D., and P. B. 
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